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PREFACE. 


The original ‘ District Manual 5 o£ Trichinopoly, written by 
the late Mr. Lewis Moore, I.C.S., was published in 1878. 

The present volume, which owes much to its predecessor, 
follows the plan for the new * District Gazetteers * prescribed 
by Government and, under instructions, it treats the taluks 
of Karur a-nd Kamakkal, which are to be transferred to the 
district from Coimbatore and Salem respectively, as though 
they were already part of it. The separate statistical Appendix, 
which was compiled in advance, omits these two taluks, but 
t.Tng defect will be remedied when it is re-issued after the 
census of 1911. The history of Trichinopoly is largely the 
history of the Chdlas and the N&yakkans, and Chapter II has 
consequently indented freely upon the corresponding portions 
of the Gazetteers of Tanjore and Madura, in which districts 
the chief capitals of those powers were respectively situated. 
The facts and references in the section on the early history 
of the district have been chiefly supplied by Rai Bahadur 
V. Venkayya, m.a., the Government Epigraphist, whom I 
cannot sufficiently thank for his ready and courteous assistance. 

Having little personal knowledge of Trichinopoly, I have 
been obliged to rely largely upon information supplied to me 
by others. I have had to apply for help to nearly all the 
District Officers in Trichinopoly, Coimbatore and Salem, an cl 
have received most generous and cordial assistance, for which 
I tender my best thanks. Mr. E. Thurston has kindly helped 
me with Chapter IH and Mr. A. Chatterton with Chapters 
IV and VI. Finally I must not omit to record my thanks 
to my clerk, K. Virdsvami Aiyar, for the industry and intelli¬ 
gence with which he has conducted many of the necessary 
local enquiries. 


F. R. H. 
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TRICHINOPOLY DISTRICT. 
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QHAPTEE L 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 


General Description —Position and "boundaries—Taluks and chief towns— 
Etymology of the na-mft —Natural divisions. Hills —The Pachaimalais—The 
Kol3ahna3ais—The TaJaimalals. Exyers— The Cauvery—The Amar&vati— 
The Aiy&r—The KaraipdttanAr—The M4mundiy4r—The Nandiy&r— The two 
Vell&rs. Climate —Temperature—Humidity—Winds. Soils. Geology— 

General distribution of rooks—The gneisses—Crystalline limestones—Iron 
ores—Quartzites, etc.—The cretaceous rocks—Their geological importance— 
Their classification—Their position—The ffttattir group—The Trichinopoly 
group—The Ariyalur group—The NTnniydr cretaceous rocks—Fauna of creta¬ 
ceous rocks—The Cuddalore sandstones and alluvium. Minerals —Their small 
importance—Minerals actually worked. Flora— Fruit trees—Other trees. 
Fauna— Cattle—Cattle fairs— Buffaloes—Sheep and goats—Uses of cattle, etc. 
—Superstitions about cattle—Pony "breeding—Game—Fish. 

Trichinopoly is an inland district in the south of the Presidency, 
lying between 10° 16' and 11° 32' N. and 77° 45' and 79° 30' E, 
It has an area of 4,959 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Salem and South Arcot districts, on the west by Coim¬ 
batore and Madura, and on the south and east by the Native State 
of Pudukkottai and the district of Tan j ore. The Collector of 
Trichinopoly is Political Agent for Pudukkdttai, and some account 
of that State will be found in Chapter XVI of this volume. 

The district is made up of the five taluks of Trichinopoly, 
Udaiyarpalaiyam, Perambalur, Musiri, and Kulittalai; but to 
these it is proposed to add the JEarhr taluk from the Coimbatore 
district and the N^makkal taluk from Salem, and this volume 
deals with the district as it will be when this change has been 
effected. The head-quarters of these taluks (except of Udaiy&r- 
pdlaiyam, which is Jayankonda-Chdlapuram) are the towns from 
which they are named. Other important places are Sr Iran gam and 
IAlgudi in the Trichinopoly taluk; TFdaiydrpdlaiyam, Ariyalkr 
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TBICHINOPOLY. 


and Kflappaluvfir in Udaiyarpilaiyam taluk; Kurumbaliir in 
Ferambalfir taluk; Toraiylir in Musiri; Paramati and Senda- 
in Namakkal; Aravakkuriehi in Karur and Manapp&rai 
in Enlittalai. These and other places of interest are referred to 
in Chapter XV below. 

The district is called after its head-quarter town, the name of 
which is a European corruption of the Tamil Tiruchchmdppalli. 
This wend is fancifully derived from TvisiTd (‘ the three-headed J ) 
and patti ( 4 a town/), the legend being that the place is so-called 
from Trisira, the three-headed brother of E&vana, who once held 
sway there. He was a devout worshipper of Siva, goes the story, 
and one day when that god did not appear to him when invoked, 
he struck off, in his mortification, first one of his heads and then 
another. Happily, before he could complete his decapitation, 
Siva appeared to him; and subsequently granted his prayer that 
the village and the local deity should bear his name. The place 
is called Trisirapalli in the local purdnas. Two other derivations 
for the name have been suggested by Mr, 0. P. Brown, the 
eminent Telugu scholar, who thought it was a corruption of 
Ok$mtebp&IM or ‘little town/ and by Yule and Burnell in 
SakmhJobsm^ who consider that it is really Tiru-ssila-palli or 
* hnfy-xoto-towm' The great rook which towers above it is by 
ftr its most prominent feature, and this form of the name is said 
to occur in an inscription of the early part of the sixteenth 
mo&mj. Yet another etymology is Tiru-chinna-palli, ‘holy 
little town. 1 


Triehmopoly contains no well-marked natural divisions. Two 
wall ranges of hills, the Paehaimalais and the Kollaimalais, rise 
in the centre of its northern side and run through parts of the 
Peramhalfir, Musiri and Namakkal taluks, and near N&makkal 
ttae lf are th e wall Talaimalai hills. In the south and south-west 
tfaccrty m broken up by mitered rocky heights, covered for 
the most part with scrub jungle and rising into some prominent 
pmks on toe Madura border. Elsewhere the district consists of 
m uadakfeig plain bisected north and south by the valley of the 
Ctavmy, and dotted here and there with isolated masses of 
crysta lline reek, of which the great Triehmopoly Book, the Golden 
Mato pear the Central Jail in that town) and the Katnagiri hill 
pw are prominent examples. 


Green hills 5 are situated partly in the 
toioks of this district and partly in the 
Their greatest length from north to south 
»*to**i»Invalid to® total area 177 square miles, of which 
l0|ites «*• s* district and 72 in Salem. They 
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seldom reach a greater height than 2,000 feet, but one or two of CHAP. T. 
their peats rise to about 3,400 feet above the sea. In shape • ^ 3CLI,S ‘ 

the range bears a slight resemblance to an hour-glass, 1 being 
nearly cut in two in the middle by ravines of great size and depth 
opening out to the north-east and south-west. Of the two parts 
into which it is thus divided, the north-western is the larger and 
reaches a higher average level than the south-eastern. A striking 
feature of the range is the great steepness of the western Blopes 
compared with those on the east. The latter are rarely precipitous, 
and are broken by long spurs which project far into the low 
country. The Pachaimalais are fairly well covered with trees and 
shrubs and a large portion of them (80 square miles in this district) 
has been constituted reserved forest. 

The part of them which is included in Trichinopoly contains 
three villages, each possessing a number of scattered hamlets, 
called Venn&du, Tenparan&du, and Kombai. The united popula¬ 
tion of these in 1901 amounted to 0,529 souls. They are almost 
entirely inhabited by the people called Malaiy&lis, who are 
mentioned again in. Chapter III below and whose peculiar 
methods of cultivation are referred to in Chapter IY. The land 
revenue settlement on the range is alluded to in Chapter XI. 

The Pachaimalais are very malarious, especially to the dwellers on 
the plains. 

Westward of the Pachaimalais, and divided from them by a The 
broad valley, stand the Kollaimalais, which on their western, Kollaimalais. 
southern and eastern sides rise rather abruptly from the plains, 
but on the north descend to the low country by numerous long 
and gently-sloping spurs. The total area covered by them is 192 
square miles, of which^lOS square miles lie in the Ndmakkal taluk 
and the rest in the Att&r taluk of Salem. Prom below, their 
general appearance 2 is that of a flat-topped mass, and the natives 
sometimes call them Sadura-giris, or ‘square mountains/ But 
in reality their upper surface has been worn into five great 
depressions or basins, which are divided from one another by 
numerous tolerably deep ravines and valleys formed by spurs 
running out from their sides. One of these basins is at the end 
of the range, another in the narrower central part, and the three 
others (a large one with two smaller ones lying north-west and 
south-east of it) are on the southern portion of the range. The 
highest point in the Kollaimalais is 4,663 feet above the sea, and 
the south-west peak in the portion of them called the S61ur N&du 

1 Memoirs , Geological Survey of India, IV, pt. 2, 16, which gives a description 

of the range. * 

2 Descriptions of them will he found in Memoirs , Geological Survey of India, 

IY, pt. 2, 17-18 and in Shortt’s Mill Ranges of Southern India ^ pp, 71 
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mes to 4200 feet, but tbe general level of tbe upper surface of 
^ ra nge is not more than about 3,500 feet. Its eastern and 
north-eastern «*»*■ drain either into the Turaiyfir valley or the 
valley of the Periy&r. 

Only from the outer eastern edge of these hills or from some 
of the hffigr ridges in the interior oan any view of the low country 
be obtained, but, owing to the diversified character of the upper 
surface of the range, the scenery within it is often beautiful. 
Numerous little basins of cultivated land communicate with one 
another by wooded glens, or in a few cases by small rooty passes, 
and in the east, in tbe neighbourhood of a gorge which opens into 
the Turaiyfir valley, are some very hold bluffs and precipices over- 
l^nfcrog a great ravine through which the Kdildr torrent reaches 
the low country. 

At the head of this ravine stands the famous Siva temple called 
Arappalisvaran-kdvil, which is regarded with very great reverence, 
not only by tbe hill men of this range, bnfc also by the Malaiydlis 
of the Pachalmalais and of the Kalrayan hills to the north of them 
(in Salem district) as well as by the Hindus of the plains. A 
festival lasting three days, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth day 
of (July-August), is held there every year, and to this great 
w wB a hw r a of pilgrims throng to perform their vows. The priests 
in the temple are Brahmans, hut the water for the god’s bath is not 
fetched by Brfhmans, as in other Brftunanical temples, but by 
Malaiyfits. The temple car is a fine one, but it stands uncared 
for outside tbe ‘temple and baa only once, it is said, been used. 
Tim natives declare that it ought not to be used without first 
offering a human sacrifice; so in the present state of the law, they 
have to do without it. The stream near the temple contains 
thousands of fish, which are considered holy and under the protec¬ 
tion of the god, and are fed by pilgrims to tbe shrine. A co mm on 
Wpt made by devotees is an undertaking to provide a gold nose- 
for one of them if their prayers are answered. The fish are 
tame, and will come and take food from one's hand, and 
Mr* LeFanu says that every noon they are summoned to dinner 
by the sound of a bell. 1 The natives declare that near this 
temple lizards do not chirp nor talai plants flower. The hill on 
which the building stands is called the Kollaimalai proper, and 
ft® M ffie m supposed to be derived from the fact that any one who 
Waite a aim Huge will be killed (fo/fa). It is also called the 
iittiiw mmm {*honey forest') of the monkey king Sugriva. 

ivZTk® 13 **- ***»» the temple is a fine waterfall, called the 
"** «*Bg* C Ay Ganges ’), in which every pilgrim mates 

1 Brim J>MrM Mmmi (SMtas, 188»), u, 113. 
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a point of bathing. The Malaiyflis believe that if a sinner bathes CHAP. I. 
there the water turns aside and declines to fall upon him. A Hills. 
flimflar superstition exists in the case of other holy cascades. 

Like the Pachaimalais, the Kollaimalais are well covered with 
jungle; and 51 square miles in the Namakkal taluk have been 
constituted reserved forest. The reserves, the characteristics of 
which are referred to in Chapter Y below, are for the most part 
confined to the outer slopes of the range, as the growth on the top 
is much broken up by cultivation. The range is mainly peopled 
by the Malaiy&lis already mentioned, who live in small hamlets 
grouped int o seven nadus , each of which now forms a Government 
revenue village. They have availed themselves of the basin-like 
character of the valleys by surrounding the flanks of these with 
innumerable little terraces for the cultivation of paddy. A few 
small and scattered communities of Eonga Vell&lans and Paraiyans 
also exist. The revenue settlement in force on the range is 
referred to in Chapter TCI; and the recent report on the intro¬ 
duction of this 1 gives an interesting description of the soils, 
cultivation, and so on of these hills. 

The Talaimalais are a small range of hills lying fourteen miles The Talai- 
south-east of Namakkal. They possess a peculiar jagged outline 1Balai0 * 
and from the south are decidedly picturesque. One of the peaks 
selected as a survey station rises to 2,785 feet above the sea. They 
are covered with grass and low brushwood. Trichinopoly officials 
used at one time to resort in the hot weather to a bungalow on the 
top of them, hut their bad character for fever and the scarcity of 
water has led to the practice being abandoned. A well-known 
Yishnu temple stands on one of their peaks, and is much visited 
by pilgrims from the neighbouring plains, especially on Saturdays 
in Purattasi (September-Oetober). It is believed that the cobra’s 
bite is not poisonous on this hill. 

Among the scattered hills which face the Madura border in 
the south-west comer of the district, are some isolated peaks of 
considerable height. Of these, Topimalai (3,382 feet) and Yellimalai 
(2,757 feet) in Kulittalai taluk, and Eangamalai (3,101 feet) 
in the extreme south of Earflr are the most remarkable. On 
Topimalai and Eangamalai, shrines have been built; and a hill 
temple also stands on the picturesque and isolated rock at Naina- 
malai in the Namakkal taluk, which is 2,468 feet above the sea. 

Of the rivers of Trichinopoly, the Cauvery and its branch the Bitbkb. 
Coleroon are by far the most important. The former rises in the The Cauvery. 
Western Ghats in Coorg, flows eastwards through the Mysore 

t G.O., No. 605, Bevenue, dated 30th June 1905, p. 22, 
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CBAP. I State forms for many miles the boundary between Salem and 
Birm. Coimbatore, and then enters tbis district at its nortb-western comer. 

— After run ning for a few miles south-eastwards between the Karur 
and Namakkal taluks, it passes straight through the middle of the 
district from west to east, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. 

Nine miles west of Trichinopoly town it splits into two branches, 
of which the northern takes the name of the Coleroon, while 
the southern retains that of the Cauvery. Between these lies the 
holy island of Srirangam. About seventeen miles below tbeir 
point of bifurcation, at the lower end of this island, they very 
nearly reunite but are kept apart by the f Grand Anicut ’ referred 
to in Chapter IV, an irrigation work which dates from early Hindu 
timm From this point the Coleroon takes a north-easterly 
direction, skirting the district along its eastern border for many 
miV, and finally falls into the sea between Sontb Aroot and 
Tan] ore with its volume of water hut little diminished; while the 
Cauvery enters the Tan]ore district, and, splitting up into 
numerous branches, covers with a vast net-work of irrigation 
channels the delta it has formed. 

In ordinary parlance the main river is known as the Canvery 
from its source to Erode; as the Aganda (‘ entire ’ or * undivided ’) 
Cauvery from Erode to the point of bifurcation above referred to; 
and from that place onwards as the Cauvery once more. The bed 
of the river is generally sandy throughout its course in this district, 
hot here and there large rocks stand out in it. In places (above 
Srirangam island, for example) it attains a breadth of over a mile. 
Ite great importance as a source of irrigation is mentioned in 
Chapter IT; its sanctity in Chapter III; its use as a waterway in 
Chapter VII; and some of the disasters caused by its floods in 
Chapter TUI. 

Preliminary freshes come down the Cauvery in May and 
June, but the heavy floods due to the south-west monsoon do not 
mm&ly appear tIB July. They continue until September, and the 
river then falls rapidly until it is filled again by the north-east 
mmssoon. The freshes at this period of the year are seldom as 
heavy as those due to the south-west rains, nor do they last for 
mere than a few days; for they are caused by local rainfall and not 
by the continuous downpour which occurs in the Western Ghats 
m the mWdl© of the year. After Christmas the river dwindles 
ropfflj again and sometimes (as in 1899) it becomes quite dry 
h&m the May freshen once more appear. 

Tb» Tamil form of tee name of the river is Kdv iri, but the 
3TO * a ™ S o* Sss wad is obscure. It is given in Ptolemy’s 
geography as According to the legend preserved in the 
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JanSm and Skdnda Purdnas , Brahma had a daughter whom he CHAP, 
permitted to be regarded as the child of a mortal named E&v&ra- Biybrs> 
muni and who, to obtain beatitude for her adoptive father, resolved 
to become a river whose waters should cleanse from all sin. A 
local purdm makes E£v4ri the daughter of a Ch61a king. Bishop 
Caldwell 1 derives the word from Mver, turmeric, or kdvi, red 
ochre, from its muddy colour during floods, or, in the alternative, 
from H (hdw)i a grove, and m, a sheet; of water. 

The Coleroon is called in Tamil Kollidam ('the place of 
slaughter ’), and this name is popularly derived from the legend 
that workmen were drowned in that river while building the 
Srirangam temple. 2 Several other etymologies of the word have 
been suggested. The river’s function as a 'safeguard’ to carry 
off the surplus water of the Cauvery has tempted some to derive 
the name from ‘ kol,’ * a hold ’ or ' safeguard.’ ' Kollayi,’ ‘ a 
breach in a bank,’ has also been suggested as the origin of the 
first part of the name, and some consider that Kollidam is used in. 
its sense of receptacle or reservoir. The river is not mentioned in 
Ptolemy’s tables, and Dr. Macleane argues from this fact that its 
origin may be more recent than the times of that author, and 
indeed describes it as an artificial diversion of the Cauvery. Its 
bed is sandy, and when in flood it sometimes reaches the respectable 
breadth of one mile. It naturally fills and empties at the same 
seasons as its parent the Cauvery, hut, as is mentioned in Chapter 
IV, the supply in it is artificially regulated by an anicut built at 
the point where it branches off from the latter to prevent it from 
taking more than its due share of the water flowing down this. 

Thus except in high floods the Coleroon carries less water than 
the Cauvery. 

The Amaravati river has its source in the confluence of several The Amax&- 
jungle streams which run from the north-eastern spurs of the vatl ' 
Anaimalai and Travaneore hills, both of which are portions of the 
great range of the Western Grhats. After flowing in a north¬ 
easterly direction through Coimbatore district, it enters the Karfir 
taluk, passes right across it, and falls into the Cauvery on its 
border. Its total course is about 140 miles in length. The chief 
town on its hanks in this district is Kanir. The {South Indian 
Bailway crosses it there on a girder bridge of 21 spans. Its only 
tributary in this district is the Nanginji, which rises in the Palni 
hills in Madura and joins it near the southern border of Karfir 
taluk. The river is much used for irrigation (see Chapter IV) ■ 
and is crossed by one permanent anicut, a few semi-permanent 

2 Grammar of the Dravidian Languages (London, 1875), 456. 

* Taylor’s Oriental MSS, t iii, 522. 
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Tbiijte. 


ZltEiai* 


and several horambm, or temporary dams made of earth and 
brushwood. Its silt is plentiful and very rich, and the fact that it 
rises in a zone of heavy rainfall gives it a more oonstant supply 
than usual. According to observations taken at the PallapiUaiyam 
anient during the last three years, it is generally dry in February, 
March and April; fills for five or six days in May and June; is 
full one day out of every three from July till October, and for 
more than half of November and December; and in January 
dwindles again. It does not as a rule remain continuously in flood 
far more a few days at a time except at the height of the 
two monsoons. Its bed is often rooky, and its width varies between 
200 and 300 yards. 

The Aiyar river rises in the gorge which separates the Kollai- 
{ rom the Paehaimalais and, receiving numerous tributaries 
from both these ranges of hills, falls into the Cauvery n<ft far 
from the head of Srirangam island after a short course of about 
30 miles thr ough the Musiri taluk. The most important of its 
tributaries is the Tfligai. The Aiyar, unlike most of the smaller 
rivers in this district, receives (from the slopes of the Paehaimalais) 
a considerable supply during the south-west monsoon. It is much 
used for irrigation, being crossed by no less than twelve semi¬ 
permanent anieuts. 

The Elaraipottanar (sometimes also called the Xaruvatt^r) is 
a small stream rising in the Kollaimalais and emptying itself, 
after a short course through the N^makkal and Musiri taluks, into 
the Cauvery. The name signifies ‘ the river which marked the 
boundary,’ and native tradition, which appears to he founded on 
fact, says that the stream was once the boundary between the 
P&ndya, Chola and Chera kingdoms. Beyond the Cauvery, an 
embankment runs southwards across the Kulittalai taluk, and this 
is supposed to be the continuation of the boundary. 

like most of tire minor rivers in the district, the Earaipdttanar 
receives nearly all its water during the north-east monsoon. These 
streams generally oome down in a good flood once in October, and 
bring several smaller freshes during that month. The Karai- 
pdttoA&r is used a good deal for irrigation and eight semi-permanent 
dams hare been constructed across it. 

"the Mimnndiydr rises in the scattered hills in the Kulittalai 
* trial: already referred to, and, after flowing in a north-easterly 
diredioB tkTOB^ that taluk, empties itself just above the town 
of fruhioGpclj rate the Uyyakondin channel, one of the irrigation 
fiisniwlis « f-.ida take off from the Cauvery. When in high flood 
it» apt to do considerable harm to this. It has several names, 
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being known in different parts of its course as the Ariy&r, the CHAP. I, 

Koraiyar, and the Ponnaiy^r. It is very little used for irrigation. Bivers, 


The Nandiyar is a little stream, which rises near Perambalhr, 
where it is known as the KondaMranpallam, and flows in a south¬ 
easterly direction through the Triehinopoly taluk into the Coleroon. 
Its water is taken off for irrigation by three aniouts, but is 
impregnated with lime and other matter which renders it somewhat 
unsuitable for cultivation purposes. The irrigation project, 
recently abandoned, which was connected with the stream is 
referred to in Chapter IV below. 

The Nandiyar is considered very sacred at TTttattir in the 
Perambaldr taluk ; and people come to throw the bones of thoir 
dead into it, just as tbey do into some parts of tho Cauvery. Tho 
sanctity of the river is supposed to have been revealed to a pilgrim 
who was on his way to Benares to put the bones of one of his 
relations into the Ganges, and who stopped a night at tJttatfir 
on the way. In the morning he found the bones bad coalesced 
into a lingam, but when he continued on bis way towards Benares, 
they became disunited again, and he realized that the Naadiydr 
was holier than the Ganges. The stream is supposed to have 
originally flowed from the mouth of the bull-god (Nandi) in tho 
Siva temple in IJttattir. The local story has it that the Ganges, 
the Jamna and the Sarasvati came to Uttathr to decide which of 
them waa the best, and quarrelled so much about the matter that 
me Nandi swallowed them all and vomited them forth again. The 
JNandiyar is supposed to be the remnant of their waters. 


The tfandi- 
y&\ 


• rw0 T 17ere “ ame< i'Velldr (* white river ’) exist in Triohinopoh 
1 he northern Vellir forms for many miles the boundary betwee: 
the district and South Arcot. This rises iu the Salem district an 
ows into the sea at Porto Novo after a course of about 135 milet 
1 he northern parts of the PerambaMr and Udaiydrpdlaiyan 
taluks dram into it through jungle streams of very fair size. 

TT„m 8 i 80 . ut , ke y VeUdr rises in the bills in the south of tin 

thfSSkfel? •°S* t i 8 Ura bord6r ’ and Boon tums and enter, 
he Pudukkottai State, which it traverses in a south-wosterh 

direction. .It flows thence through the Sivaganga and Ramnad 

zaxmndans into Palk’s Strait. Tradition asserts that this was the 

of the Chdla kingdom, and separated Zlt 

Chprtf dj ,. An old su P ers htion among the Ndttukk6ttai 

Chettas prohibited their womenkind from crossing this river it 

emg considered ill-omened for women to traverse boundaries.*’ 


Tho two 
Vmrn 


1 Macleane’s Manual of Administration, iii, 973, 
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Cu SCATS. 


The r ainf all of the district is referred to in some detail in 
Chafer VIII, and in Chapter IX is mentioned the effect of the 
"dimate on the general health of the people. 


Temperature. 




Temperature is regularly recorded only in Trichinopoly town. 
This has almost the highest mean temperature of any place in the 
Presidency for which statistics are available, Tinnevelly, Cuddapah 
and Nellore alone being slightly more unfortunate. It enjoys, 
to quote Mr. Lewis Moore’s District Manual, ‘ nine months hot 
weather and three months hotter.’ The annual mean is 84° 
Fahrenheit. The lowest monthly mean is 77° in December and 
January and the highest 90° in May. The thermometer rarely 
rises above 106° or falls below 80° in the day time at any part of the 
year, and the night temperatures are usually from 15° to 20° lower. 
In the hot weather, however, the drop is less and the night gives 
little respite before the dawn of another day brings its renewed 
burden of heat. The average maxima and minima are of course 
less extreme than the figures above, the highest average maximum 
twiner 10r-8, which occurs in May, and the lowest average mini¬ 
mum being 67°, the figure for January. April, May and June 
are the hottest months of the year, their average maximum 
temperatures running from just below to just above 100°. With 
the setting in of the south-west monsoon in the latter part of 
June, fire great heat abates and the average maximum tempera¬ 
ture ginka to 97° and 96°. Little rain falls during this monsoon, 
hot a very strong wind blows from the south-west, tempering the 
heat bat raising clouds of dost. September and October are 
oooler though still sultry; but with the setting in of the north¬ 
east monsoon the (so-called) cold weather begins. The average 
maximum temperature sinks to 95° in September and 91° in 
October, and the figures for November and December are 87° and 
85*. They rise again to 92° in February and to nearly 98° in 
March j and from this point the * hotter ’ weather again begins. 

Tridrinopoly is an unusually dry district, the only drier ones 
in the whole Presidency being the arid tracts of Bellary, Kumool, 
and Ouddapah, and Madura and Tinnevelly. The mean annual 
humidity is 71'5, the average maximum for a series of years is 
8H ami the average minimum 61T. The air is generally 
in the latter half of October and driest in the latter half 


The wothwai mexusoon generally sets in at the beginning of 
Jwm. Bk eaSed by the natives the * west wind,’ and blows 
with great feme SB the end of Angust. Its connection with the 
ram on the west coast is noticed in the proverb which says that 
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when the leaves'shake in Avani, the Cauvery will overflow its 
banks During September the ryots expect a northerly breeze 
which they call mdandai, and in October the wind shifts round 
to the east and the north-east monsoon sets m. This is called 
the am miOai kdttu' (north-east wind), and it is supposed to 
continue till the middle of January. It is accompanied by heavy 
showers of rain. The ryots believe that a very rainy north-east 
monsoon is unhealthy, but all are agreed that a dry one is bad for 
the crops. In January a chilly easterly wind sets m, and this is 
followed in March by southerly breezes ( tennal ) till the sooth- 
west monsoon bursts again. Thus the wind travels all round 
the compass in more or less regular stages during the course o± 
the year. 

The soils of the district have been arranged in three mail* 
classes, namely the alluvial, the regar or black, and the red. ^ This 
classification dates from the settlements of Mr. Puckle in the 
middle of the last century. In the recent settlements the only 
tract in which, the soils were reclassified was a part of the rich land 
watered by some of the rivers. Statistics showing the percentage 

of the assessed area in 
each taluk covered by 
each of these soils are 
given in the margin. 
It will be seen that the 
red predominates in 
the western taluks. It 
covers the whole of 

__ _ __ Karfir and very large 

areas of Kulittalai, 
N&makkal and Musiri. Regar soil is commonest in the north¬ 
easterly taluks of Perambalur and Udaiyarp^laiyam (especially 
in the former) and the rest of them is occupied by red earth. In 
Trichinopoly taluk there is rather more red than regar soil, and 
about a quarter of the taluk is made up of alluvial deposits. There 
is also a little alluvium in those parts of Kulittalai, Musiri and 
N&makkal taluks which lie along the banks of the Oauvery ; but 
nowhere else. Taking the district as a whole, the alluvial series 
only occupies 4 per cent, of the total area ; the red, 64 ; and the 
regar, 32. Outside the alluvial class, the quality of the soil is 
generally rather poor. The Namakkal taluk, thanks to the 
Cauvery silt and the detritus from the Kollaimalais, is in parts 
rich enough, and the regar of Perambalur is largely of good.quality. 

^Correctly I&anya midai k&ttu. Macleane, iii, 286 . 
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CHAP. I. 
Soils. 


Geology . 1 

General 
distribution 
el rocks. 


Tfee gneisses. 


But the black soil of Udaiyarpdlaiyam is poor, and the red soil 
in nearly all parts is often of a sandy variety. South of the 
Cauvery, the upland is generally covered by inferior soils, chiefly 
of a gravelly or sandy nature; and over wide tracts the earth is 
so impregnated with soda salts as to be almost entirely bare of 
vegetation. 

Prom a geological point of view, the valley of the Cauvery 
splits the district into a northern and southern division which 
differ considerably. The eastern half of the northern division is 
occupied by sedimentary deposits, the western by the older 
arehsean gneisses and granites. The southern division, to the 
south of the Cauvery alluvium, is occupied by archeean rocks, 
granites and gneisses, overlaid in the south-east corner of the 
Triehinopoly taluk by a thin bed of low-level conglomeratic 
laterite, which has been carved by local denudation into a number 
of patches forming miniature plateaus. 

The archeean rocks north of the Cauvery alluvium are mostly 
homhleudie gneiss, and form the southern limit of a vast horse- 
dice band of crystalline formations. The apex of this band and 
part of its northern limb lie in Ndmakkal taluk; while the rest of 
the latter stretches across the Kollaimalais into the Salem district 
and is apparently traceable also in the Pachaimalais. The exten¬ 
sions of the gneissic beds east of the south slopes of the last-named 
range all begin to trend north-eastward; and still further north 
assume a direction parallel with the present coast line. This lat¬ 
ter in all probability owes its direction to the run of the old crystal¬ 
line rocks, and in any case the parallelism is very remarkable. 

Along the southern border of this northern section of the 
gneissic rocks, runs a great granite band (some four to six miles 
wide at first and then gradually narrowing) from Irungaltir (ten 
miles north-north-east of Triehinopoly) as far as Karfir and 
periaaps beyond it. Its course follows that of the Cauvery. This 
gr&mie is older than the gneissic rock, and has been driven at 
some time of upheaval, from beneath, into and through the latter. 
It is much intermingled with the gneiss, and indeed is nowhere 
intruded in masses. The whole band may be considered to be a 
mass el veins running generally in the planes of foliation of a 
\ Aatteeed band^bf highly foliated homblendic gneiss. 

To the south of the Cauvery a marked degree of parallelism 
with the southern limb of the great horse-shoe curve is also notice- 
shl§ in the gneisme series. In the extreme south and south-west 

1 M&sk of this section bas be© Uken from'a note by Mr. R. Bruce Foote. 
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of the district, which is a very hilly tract, the predominant rocks CHAP. I, 
are granites. Geology, 

Of some interest and economic value are the crystalline lime- Crystalline 
stones, a variety of the gneissic rocks. These occur in five ^roestone#, 
localities namely, at JSeiveli in the valley of the Aiydr, sixteen 
miles north-west by west of Txichinopoly; at Muttam four miles 
to the north-west of this ; at Kalpatti 16 miles south-west of 
Manapparai; two, miles to the east of Sattambur (seven miles 
south-west of Ndmakkal); and (much the largest outcrop of the 
five) at a point east of Eiranfir (some thirteen miles south-west of 
Kulittalai) extending some ten miles west by south into Karur 
taluk. The prevailing colours of the limestone are light grey, 
bluish, white, and pink, this last being of great beauty. There 
are five principal bands of it, and as these are of considerable 
thickness the quantity available is very large. 

Another important variety of the gneiss rocks—and one of Iron arm. 
possible value in the future, if the direct line of rail from Trichino- 
poly to Tirukkoyilur be constructed by the South Indian Railway 
Company ^is the large and generally rich beds of magnetic 
iron which occur in and round the Kollaimalais and at the 
southern end of the Pachaimalais. Of the latter, a northern bed 
skirts the southern slope of the southern, or Trichinopoly, lobo of 
the Pachaimalais. A southern bed runs four or five miles further 
to the south among the ridges west of Eulakanavay village, and, 
at the village itself, suddenly trends sharply southward and ends 
m the northern spur of the Ohattramanai hill. 


,, ^*umt>er of beds of iron ore occur in what has been called 
tbe lalaimaki-KoIlaimalai group of rooks. They figure very 
conspicuously in the great horse-shoe curve of gneisses in Namakkal 
m the north-western part of the district. 'Black ootton-soil 
separates the latter from the Pachaimalais; hut no doubt a connec- 
oon exists Detween the beds of the two areas. Two of the 
JNamakkal beds spread westward from a little north of Tattayyan- 
garpettaa up to and along the most northerly outlying ridge of 

rld ««. •* f.r o, the Rar.ipoLrmr 

^PPearmg from under the alluvium and continuing for 

^reseSTk fch a e nori f; vesterl; r feotion. These two bed! are 
represented m the northern arm of the gneissic curve by a ff roat 

VeMantttiTsev^ a ridge which eommenefs at 

runs north east T miI f north * west h 7 w eet of Namakkal) and 
runs north-east by east for several miles into the conspicuous 


1 See Chapter VII, p, I84. 
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Velukurichi ridge, till it is finally cut off by a great trap dyke. 
A third bed appears in the southern gneissic arm in the Kumara- 
patti Ml (south-west of Namakkal), and in the northern arm in 
two rich outcrops forming the backbone of the Ullalapuram range 
(five miles north-west of Namakkal). A fourth bed is at Mahadtir, 
near the south-east comer of the Kollaimalais and in rather 
obecure relation to the others. It is noticeable for the distinct and 
well-defined double curve into which it has been bent. 

Other interesting varieties of the gneisses are the quartzites, 
which occur near Neiveli; the chloritic schists, of which those at 
Tolayanafctam and Pudupatti in Musiri taluk contain garnet in 
abundance; and a highly quartzose porphyritic gneiss, which is 
found in many parts of the district. 

Of the sedimentary deposits above referred to as resting upon 
the gneisses in the north-eastern quarter of the district, the oldest 
are representatives of the Upper Gondwana or Rajmahal system 
of the cretaceous era. This is a formation remarkable for the 
great quantities of plant remains of Jurassic age which it contains. 
The outcrops of these so-called * 4 plant-beds 9 near TTttatur in the 
Perambalur taluk include soft sandy clays and micaceous shales 
(both very friable) and at the base sandstones and coarse con¬ 
glomerates of gneissic boulders and pebbles, which rest directly on 
the gneiss. The fossil plants are mostly fragmentary and, unless 
in freshly broken specimens, often not determinable. Ten species 
have been identified by the late Dr. Feistmantel, of which two are. 
peculiar to the llttatur beds. The plant-beds are exposed in five 
or six narrow patches extending along the western boundary of 
the cretaceous area in a north and south direction for about twelve 
miles and are overlapped at both ends by beds of the TTttatur 
cretaceous series. The age of these beds is considered to be inter¬ 
mediate between the Bajmahal beds proper and the Jabbalpux 
group of the Indian Jurassic rocks. 

*Haus© eaneiaeeous rocks are the most important and the most 
interesting series of fossiliferotis rocks in South India, because, as 
pointed out by Professor Neumayr 1 and by Franz Kossmat, the 
Austrian palaeontologist, 2 from 4 their peculiarly favourable 
position between the ehalk of the Atlantic and that of the Pacific area 
* they are eminently adapted to serve as a star ting point 

observations on the zoo-geographical conditions of later 
uretaeeous times. Their fauna combines in itself the elements 

1 Erdg^chuhte, II, 380. 

^ ife© cretaceous rocks of Southern India in estimating 

m during later cretaceous times.’ Translated in Record*, 

of In d ia, xxti, pt. 2, 
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both of the Eastern and Western hemispheres and thus serves CHAP. I. 

as a connecting link between the two.’ A detailed and fully OKot»acnr. 

illustrated description of the very rich fauna they contain, by the 
late Dr. F. Stoliezka, will be found in Yolumes I—IY of the 
Palmontologica Indica. 

The stratigraphy of the cretaceous rocks of south India was Their olnasift- 
worked out principally by the late Mr. Henry F. Blanford, caiion - 
F.B.S.; but attention had been first drawn to them in 1840 by 
Messrs. Kaye and Brooke Cunliffe of the M.O.S., who made 
important collections of the fossils. These were examined by 
Professor Edward Forbes, who referred those of the Trichinopoly 
and Sonth Areot rocks to the age of the English Upper Greensand 
or Gault (Upper Cretaceous) and those of the Pondicherry rocks 
to the Neocomian (Lower Cretaceous), a determination with 
which Mr. Blanford agreed. 


The cretaceous rocks of the Triehinopoly district occur in Their 
a rather irregular tract between the Cauvery and northern Velldr P° sitiou * 
rivers, measuring about twenty-five miles from north to south and 
about the same distance from east to west, and occupying an area 
of nearly 400 square miles. To the west they rest upon tho 
gneisses or on the small patches of Upper Gondw^na R^jmah^ls 
above referred to, and to the east they underlie the Pleistocene 
or recent Cuddalore sandstones. To the north they are covered up 
by the alluvium of the Vellar, and to the sonth they rest upon 
a belt of gneiss which separates them from the alluvium of the 
Cauvery river. Two other cretaceous areas occur further north * 
but they lie outside this district in South Arcot and in tho French 
territory of Pondicherry. The latter is of great interest and 
importance to the understanding of the relations of the several 
groups into which the whole series has been divided. 


Stratigraphieally, the rocks are found to form three distinct 
groups which are differentiated chiefly by the variations in the 
fauna the remains of which axe found as fossils within them. 

pi* 3'^/ 0C ^ S 1 com P os * n & tiie Uttatfir group are chiefly argillaceous. Tho frtiatrtr 
Fine silts, calcareous shales and sandy clays, often concretionary « rou P« 
krgely make it up, especially in its southern part. Northwarfof 
the village of _&ttatur limestones become intercalated in the west- 

SElfir®; -j *“• *» *> u p? er J: £. 

ra folr. W ,!, o ? ‘ ,* PP " r - TIm limestone, areriol, 

(—a ^ a 23SS 
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CHAP. I. band it, and when weathered exhibit the corals composing them 
Geology, and also a few Brachipoda. These old coral reefs rest in patches, 
sometimes on the plant-beds but more often on the gneisses. The 
largest patch occurs at Kallatkudi, 22 miles north-east of Trichino¬ 
poly. The other beds forming the group were deposited in water 
of moderate depth; some accumulated on submarine banks and 
show much false bedding. The material seems to have been 
brought there by currents coming from the north. 

TheTrie&ino- The Trichinopoly group, the second in ascending order, rests 
poly group. tJttatar group. In the south of its area the rocks are 

chiefly sands and clays, very irregularly bedded, with a few strata 
of limestone and some conglomerates. North of the parallel of 
IJttatdr village regular bands of shell limestone occur intercalated 
in the lower beds of the group; and still further northward the 
whole is composed of regularly stratified alternations of sand, 
sandy clays and shales, with bands of shell limestone, calcareous 
grit and conglomerate. The Trichinopoly beds are, even more 
characteristically than the TTttatur group, the littoral deposits in a 
shallow sea. Some of the shell limestone, as for instance that of 
Garudamangalam, is a very fine, hard, bluish-grey rock, in parts 
translucent and largely made up of beautifully preserved Gaste¬ 
ropoda and Lamellibrauehiata, retaining often their original 
polish and sometimes their old coloration. This is the so-called 
‘Trichinopoly marble’ and was once much valued for decorative 
purposes. 

Til© Ariy&lAr The Ariyalfir group, the third in ascending order, rests upon 
gttmp, the Trichinopoly group, but the relations between the two are 
not so clear as those between the Trichinopoly and TTttatur 
groups. The Ariyalur beds seem to have been deposited in a 
tranquil sea of small depth, and they are more sandy than the 
two lower groups, with thick aud homogeneous beds, principally 
of white sands and grey argillaceous sands, the former unfossili- 
ferous, the latter with casts of small fossils. Beds of calcareous 
gni and nodular calcareous shales forming a richly fossiliferous 
zone are found towards the base of the group. 

^be groups of fossiliferous beds to the north of Ariyalur town 
voekA. near the villages of Sendurai and Ninniyfir were regarded by 
Mr. Blanford as likely to require to be separated on palaeonto¬ 
logical grounds from the lower part of the group, or AriyaMr 
proper, and they are now regarded by Mr. Kossmat as unmis t ak e- 
&M 0 passage beds between the cretaceous and tertiary systems. 
These, then, must constitute a fourth group in the south Indian 
cretaceous aeries, and they have been called the Ninniydr group 
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from the village near which they are best seen and fossils are CHAP. I. 

most numerous. They are grey and oohreous shales, sometimes cal- Umu. 001 . 

careous and of loose texture. A bed of true flints, the only ono 
known in South India, oocurs at Kurichikulam to the north of 
Ninniyur and formerly gave rise to a local industry in the manu¬ 
facture of strike-a-lights. 

A very remarkable feature of the South Indian cretaceous Knun* of ore- 
fauna is its total dissimilarity from the fauna of the marine ere- lR< * ou * ro8 **' 
taceous beds of Central India, the Bagh beds of the Narbadda 
valley. The latter shows a striking resemblance to that of the 
cretaceous beds of Syria, North Africa and Southern Franco, 
which together form the Mediterranean province of the cretaceous 
system, and to which belong also the Hippurite limestones of 
Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan, as also the Omphalia hods of 
Tibet. It is evident from this that the sea of the South Indian 
eretaceous area was separated from the sea of the Bagh area and 
the Mediterranean province by a continent, the same doubtless as 
is thought to have existed in Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous times 
and to which the name of the Indo-Madagasoar peninsula has boon 
given. 


Besting on the uppermost cretaceous rooks on the eastern aid 
of Trichinopolv district are the unfossiliferous gritty Ctutdalor 
sandstones, frequently very ferruginous in character,’which cove 
the greater part of the UdaiydrptElaiyam taluk and are thomsclve 
very largely overlaid by red sands. In lateritio sand near Ninni 
yur two paleolithic implements were discovered by Mr. B. Brum 
If oote, one sharp pointed and the other oval. Tho material of flu 

0lKrt ’ bul the ,0 ™« ™ seated 
thm latent*, em,t Wd anK „ ly th „ J “ 


Tho i 
tor# NfiiBl * 
Mmhh* unit 
alluvium 


Overlying the Cuddalore sandstones 
approach the cSfest are the sands, clays and 
beds forming the coast alluvium. 


and latorito ns they 
occasional marine shell 


• Th t dl t! Ct C ° ntains onI - y a moderate number of val.ml 
mmerak. The magnetic iron beds in the Musiri Id NAn S 
taluks have already been mentioned. These are often v« rl ^ 
and were worked when „«n v ' otton V0I 7 rn 

of the district would make valuable h of tho 

t.«J varieties of gn^Th.™W 1. S “ taW - Tl '» <*l 
(the great monolithic in the TWo m ma y ° r l,, o tom,,!, 
thie stone) mod th, joS? !Z IS” ^ <m 

class appear favourable to the quarrying nf ° f tlvi 
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good building material. Some of the gneisses are well adapted to 
ornamental work. Such are the quartzo-felspathio gneiss', (of which 
s ppia 0 f the best carvings in the Srixangam temple have been 
made) and the various crystalline limestones which have been 
described above. Other handsome kinds of stone are found in the 
limestones which occur among the TTttatiir cretaceous rooks and 
the ahall limestones (such as the Garudamangalam marble already 
mentioned) which are found in the cretaceous rocks of the 
Triehinopoly group. Laterite of a quality suitable for building 
is met with in great quantities in the Triehinopoly and Perambalur 
taluks, and is largely used for mending roads. Various trap 
dykes, especially in the Perambalur taluk, provide admirable road 
metal, and kankar limestone is employed in many parts of the 
district for making lime. 

Corundum occurs in several localities in the Ndmakkal taluk; 
min* at Pddaldr in the Perambalur taluk and in parts of Trichino- 
poly; gypsum at Maravattdr in TJdaiy&rp&laiyam and at TJttatdr; 
magnesia at TiruppangOi in Musiri and Vdlibandapuxam in 
Perambalur taluks; traces of copper ore at <5lapp&di and Veppur 
in Perambalur taluk; yellow, red and bine ochre at Sirugannr in 
Musiri; garnet quartz at Kalpatti in Kulittalai and at Kurichi- 
katam ami Sendurai in Udaiyarpalaiyam ; and chrome ore at one 
place on the bank of the Cauvery. Salt and nitre are found 
in yery many places in Triehinopoly taluk. Bangle-earth occurs 
at Vdittdr in Pudukkottai. A large area covered with phosphatic 
nodules exists in the cretaceous rocks near Uttathr. Flints, as 
above noted, are found at Kuriehikulam in Udaiyarpalaiyam 
taluk. Potsfcone occurs at Erumaipatti, nine miles south-east 
of N£makkal, and clays of several kinds are found in Perambalhr, 
CJdaiy4rp£laiyam and Triehinopoly taluks. 

With the exception of the building-stone, none of these are 
&t any particular importance. The pipeclay offiurring in the 
pl&a£rbeds between Terani and Karai in the Perambalhr taluk 
®aakes a bluish kind of pottery. The clay is itself greyish-white 
with a few stains of iron; but the stains could easily be separated 
by hand-picking. Pipeclay of fine quality is found at Ottakovil 
and ViMngudi in Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk and is largely used for 
f aiehnavite ndmams. The gypsum is of poor quality and difficult 
to oh fapn etoan. The mica is only found in small pieces. The 
toPP®* lto®tkiijod above were literally only found in traces. 
Mmh mm once hoped of the phosphatic-nodules near Uttathr. It 
la estimated that almt ^OOO tons of this mineral is available there, 
was sent to Boland to be analysed and it was ascertained 
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to contain about 27 per cent, of phosphoric acid. The mineral was CHAP. I. 
presumed to be a phosphate which, though not of the highest class, Mjnb&alp. 
would yet serve very well for the manufacture of artificial fertilisers. 

Messrs. Arbuthnot & Oo. contemplated leasing the right to mine 
in the area; but confined themselves to buying small quantities 
of the nodules, grinding them into powder at Calicut and sending 
them to Ceylon as manure. No lease deed was ever actually 
executed and the matter was dropped. 1 

There is hardly any mining, properly so called, in the district. Minerals 
The only mining lease in existence is that granted to Messrs. 

Gordon Woodroffe & Co. for corundum in Eumarip&laiyam in 
Namakkal taluk. Other small corundum mines in several other 
villages in that taluk are leased out annually by Government for 
small sums. 

A good deal of building-stone is quarried in Earfir, Triohino- 
poly, Eulittalai and Perambalur taluks; laterite is excavated in 
large quantities, chiefly for road metal; and hanhar limestone is 
quarried to a small extent in very numerous localities. The 
marble'found at Garudamangalam used to be largely worked by the 
Trichinopoly lapidaries into ornamental table-tops, paper-weights, 
etc., and the industry still survives on a small scale. The flints 
of Udaiyarpalaiyam were once used for strike-a-lights, but cheap 
matches have killed that industry. The bangle-earth of Puduk- 
kottai is largely utilized. Saltpetre is made out of the nitrous 
soil in many parts of the district. 2 

The commonest fruit trees in the district are coooanuts and F*,omu 
tamarinds. Both are more plentiful in Trichinopoly than in any Fruit troee. 
other taluk, but they abound also in Eulittalai and Mnsiri, the 
other two taluks which lie in the valley of the Cauvery. The 
mangoes of the district are not particularly good except in 
Pudukkottai, where good graft trees, and also tolerable country 
varieties, are to be found. The tamarind is common in the dry 
tracts and the jack, guava and orange on the hills. Jack trees 
also .occur in Pudukkottai. Palmyras are scattered through most 
parts of the district, hut in small numbers; they are not oven 
fairly plentiful in any of the taluks except Trichinopoly. Topes 
of tluppai (Bama longifolia) are common in Perambalur and 
Udaiyarpalaiyam. 


1 See G.Os., Revenue, Nos. 802, dated 3rd August 1892, pages 12 and U ■ ag 
dated 19th January 1893 ; 119, dated 6th February 1893 478 dltZ m, r ' 
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The nature of the growth'in the forests is referred to in Chapter 
Y. There are 673 miles of fair road avenues in the district. A 
common avenue tree is the tamarind, but the banyan*is also largely 
employed. Avenues of coooanut trees occur in the lowlands, and 
the icchi tree is very largely used in Kulittalai, Karur and 
Namakfcal, as well as in the Pudukkdttai State. The v&da- 
tdrdyana tree (Poinciana elaia)— rather a bad species for the 
purpose, considering its weak roots and its selfish practice of shed¬ 
ding its leaves when most needed for shade—is common in the 
avenues in Perambalur and Musiri, where its leaves are much 
used for manure. Scattered about the fields and villages are 
numerous acacia and portia (pdvarasu) trees. The last is only 
found in any quantity in the taluks of Trichinopoly and Udaiyar- 
pflaiyam and in Pudukkottai. The babul is much prized by the 
ryots, who like to have it growing about their holdings. Its 
fruit is greedily eaten by sheep and goats, and renders their 
droppings profuse and rich in fertilizing matter, and its thorny 
branches are useful for fences and its hard wood is suitable for 
making agricultural implements. 

The statistics show that Trichinopoly is less well supplied with 
cattle than the average Madras district. Relatively to the culti¬ 
vated area, Trichinopoly taluk is far better off than any other in 
it, having 76 animals to every hundred acres, Kulittalai and 
Udaiy&p^laiyam come second and third with 71 and 70, while 
far the lowest figures are those for Karur (53) and Perambalur 
(51). Relatively to the occupied area, the figures work out rather 
differently, Ddaiy£rp£aiyam and Namakkal coming more to the 
fare. But Trichinopoly is still the best, and Karur and Peramba¬ 
lur are still the worst, supplied of all the taluks,. 

Nine different kinds of cattle are recognized ; namely (1) the 
ordinary * country 5 {ndttu) bullock, (2) the mottai bullocks from 
Mjttfcr in the Perambalur taluk, (3) the Tiruvannamalai bullocks, 
{4} the PuHkkulam bullocks from Madura district, (5) the wild 
cattle of Pudukkdttai, (6) the Kangayam (Coimbatore) variety, 
(7) the Bargfir (Coimbatore) cattle, (8) those from Al amb^di (in 
Cotmbatore) and Dharmapuri (in Salem), which are not differenti¬ 
ated by the ordinary ryots but are called indifferently by either name, 
the Nellore breed. The Nellore animals (which are rare) 
are the biggest of these; they need no description. They are 
favourites with the miifcs&ars of Namakkal taluk, and also in Puduk- 
wtee timy are called, as in Tanjore, Guzar&i bullocks. The 
4 mm iky * bullock is easily recognized by its small stature and 
«faart tom It is slightly superior to its fellow of Tanjore, but 
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is decidedly inferior to the ordinary breeds in the Telugu country* 
The Mattdr animals are similar in appearance, except that their 
horns are burnt off when they are young, but distinctly superior. 
They appear to be confined to the taluks of Perambaldr and 
Udaiyarpalaiyam. The Tiruvannamalai bullocks come from the 
town of that name in the adjoining district, where there is a great 
cattle fair, and seem to be common everywhere except in Karur and 
Namakkal. They are of the same size as the ‘ country 5 bullocks, 
but have much larger horns, are always of a dun colour, and have a 
great character for their intractable ways. The Pulikkulam cattle 
are generally white and may be recognized by their tom ears, but in 
other respects they resemble the Tiruvannamalai animals. They 
are largely kept by the Kalians in Trichiaopoly taluk and JPuduk- 
kottai for jallikats (or bull-baitings), but are rarely used for 
anything else. The wild cattle of Pudukkottai are not really a 
distinct breed, but are 4 country 9 cattle which have run wild for 
generations. They occur in considerable numbers in the forests 
of that State, and are occasionally caught and broken in, as they 
are remarkable for their strength and endurance. The Kang ay am. 
breed from Coimbatore are larger and finer animals. They are 
described by Sir Frederick Nicholson in the Coimbatore District 
Manual as being 4 well known for their excellent qualities whether 
for labour or milk; .... appearance elegant; horns 
variously sized and set; colours different, but usually white or 
grey; . . . . docile, quick and strong.’ They seem to bo 

confined to the two western taluks of Karur and Namakkal. The 
Bargur cattle are another Coimbatore breed, coming from the 
Bargur hills near the Mysore border. They are 4 the swiftest and 
strongest of the (Coimbatore) breeds; moderate size, head small, 
eyes prominent, good appearance ; horns tapering and longer than 
those of the Alambadis; dewlap not so large; timid, stubborn 
and rather intractable.’ The Alambadi cattle come from Coim¬ 
batore and the Dharmapuri bullocks from Salem; but, as already 
remarked, the ryots do not distinguish the two and their appearance 
seems to be very similar. Sir Frederick Nicholson describes the 
former as ‘elegant in appearance; horns small, tapering and 
well set; eyes prominent, dewlap lengthy; of moderate size and 
usually sleek and glossy; not so swift and strongly made as the 
Bargur cattle; docile and useful for any work, 5 They are found 
m all parts of the district, and are called by different names in 
different places. Thus they are known as 4 northern r {mdalhitti) 
or mountain (malai) bullocks in Kardr ; and in Udaiyarpalaiyam 
as western {merkitti) or ndrai bullocks. These two, and also 
the Nellore and B&rghr breeds, are only used for draught work 
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mi never for ploughing. All the others except the Pulikkulam 
cattle are used indiscriminately for any work. Cows of these 
foreign breeds are seldom imported and as a rule are only owned 
by the richer landholders. 

The foreign cattle are imported by drovers, who buy them in 
the countries where they are bred and drive them round to the 
various cattle fairs in this district for sale. There seem to be two 
well-marked routes along which these drovers travel. Those from 
Kang&yam come to the cattle fair at Uppidamangalam in Karur 
taluk on the Sunday, thence to the Manapparai market on 
Wednesday, and finish up at the Pudnkkottai fair on Friday. On 
the way, they sometimes visit the small Tottiyam fair (north of 
the river, between Uppidamangalam and Manapparai) on the 
Tuesday. Other dealers generally proceed along the north bank 
of the Oauvery, beginning with the fair at Sevvapet in Salem on 
Tuesday, thence to the big Nainamalai fair on Wednesday, to 
Taraiyfir on Friday, and finally to Ariyalur on Sunday. The 
Klngayam drovers also sometimes follow this course, coming to 
the Nainamalai market after visiting the Sunday fair at Perun- 
durai in Erode taluk. These people do not as a rule go further 
than Pudukkdttai and Ariyalfir. Besides these weekly markets, 
a very large annual cattle fair is held at Samayapuram (Samaya- 
rmam) at the time of the Srirangam festival. This was stopped 
at on© time test it should result* in the dissemination of plague. 
The largest weekly fairs are those at Nainamalai and Ariyalur. 
The former is especially popular between January and May, which 
is the festival season. In these months the drovers go by way of 
Nainamalai to the great religious gatherings in the Trichinopoly, 
Madura and Tinnevelly countries. 

Only one kind of buffalo is found in the district, namely, the 
‘ ©onntey 3 buffalo. These animals resemble the breeds in other 
***dhera districts. They are imported to a small extent by local 
mtohants, who get them from Coimbatore and Salem and sell 
Him in the district but do not take them round to the cattle fairs. 
Tim Na m a kk a l buffaloes have rather a good name, and some of 
them are exported to Tan] ore. 

In sheep and goats the district is unusually rich, and in some 
jaaars has been ahead of all others in the number of these animals 
tefte&Oimied mm which it possessed. Perambalur and Kulit- 
fadai , w ith a® average of 129 per acre cultivated, are the best 
aad Musbi eomes dose after them with 122. In 
XJdaiyirpflhiyam the %are is only 83. 

!*«■?«hinds of sheep occur; namely, the wool-bearing Icurumba 
; tfce ordinary red sembUt ; the large white smbili, called the 
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patnattu (tow n)>perum (big), or vellai (white) sembili ; and a cross CHAP. I. 
between the sembili and the hurumba called the ibbandi or Fauna. 

* mongrel . 5 The largest are the white sembilis , and they are also 
the rarest; the red sembilis are found everywhere in large 
quantities; and the kummbas , which are the smallest of the four, 
occur chiefly in the taluks of Perambaldr and Musiri, and the 
portions of Trichinopoly and Namakkal which adjoin them. 

The manufacture of blankets from the wool of these latter is 
referred to in Chapter VI. 

Two kinds of goats are bred; namely, the long-legged vellddu y 
and the smaller pallddu . The former is called kodiyddu in the 
Udaiy arpalaiyam taluk. It is far the more numerous variety, but 
it gives less milk, only breeds once in the year, and then only gives 
birth to one kid ; while the pallddu breeds twice in the year, and 
sometimes has three young ones at a birth. 

The district raises more sheep and goats than it requires, and 
a good many of them are exported to Penang, Colombo and other 
places. The chief fairs for the sale of them are at Nain^malai, 

Ariyattr, Karhr and Irumbhdippatti in the Kulittalai taluk. 

Bullocks and he-buffaloes are both used for ploughing, but the Uses of 
latter are only employed as draught animals for slow and heavy eto - 
work, such as dragging cart-loads of stone. The cows of both 
species are usually only worked when they are barren ; but milch 
cows are occasionally put to work in the Namakkal taluk, the 
Eonga Vellalans showing an especial disregard for their sanctity. 

The district is not badly provided with grazing grounds, and 
the ryots are not as a rule obliged to seud their cattle away (as in 
1 anj ore) to other localities to graze. The Namakkal ryots how¬ 
ever send theirs to the Attfir taluk from September to January 
when the crops are on the ground and grazing is scarce. Here’ 

and there fields are left uncultivated to provide grass for the 
cattle. 


, A considerable tanning industry exists in Trichinopoly and 
Smangam and most of the hides and skins of the district aro 
aken to these towns. But they are also exported from the 
western taluks to Dmdigul, and from Udaiyarpflaiy am to the 
tanneries of Tanjore and South Arcot. 

Many superstitious beliefs about cattle are entertained in the <5 ..... 

on tst’idav o ° mei1 o* a man ’ 8 family if Ms ^aio calves 
7 u S" ° 0W 0n a or if a or ^alo ^ two 

calves at a birth, or a pallddu goat four kids. It were wise to 

dispose as soon as possible of an animal so offending. In buvinir 

* M » rn f t™, 2 
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importance is attached to lucky and unlucky marks formed by the 
little curls and spirals in the animars coat. If there is a curl on 
the forehead or the back of the animal, it is a good omen; if, on 
the other hand, there are two such curls on the back the omen is 
bad and the animal should not be bought. If the two curls are in 
a line along the back, they portend that the purchaser will be 
imprisoned; if tjiey are in a line across the back, the purchaser 
will lose his wife. The former are called vilangu suli ( s hand-cuff 
marks ’} and the latter pendilmddn suit, or 4 marks of the wife- 
loser. 1 * It frequently expedites a bargain if an animal about 
which two men are higgling either makes water or drops dung, as 
these are excellent omens if they occur at the moment of purchase. 
The latter may bo connected with the custom by which the seller 
at a fair gives the purchaser a handful of dung, which the latter 
puts on the back of the animal in token of the completion of the 
purchase. 

The ordinary ponies of this district are perhaps less plentiful 
and of poorer quality than in most districts, but in the Karur 
taluk, as in parts of the Coimbatore district, attempts have been 
made to improve the local breed by supplying Government stal¬ 
lions. The zamindars and substantial ryots of certain parts of 
Ocimbatore have long been interested in the breeding of ponies, 
and as early as 1870 Government sent two sires to the district. 2 
A stallion is now stationed at Karur, and spends four months of 
every year at Aravakkuriehi. The efforts made by Government 
have not so far been successful, as the foals have often been 
indifferent and owners can with difficulty be induced to bring 
their mares to be covered. 

The game of the district is of little interest. Wild pig, bears 
and leopards occur in the Pachaimalais and Kollaimalais, and in 
the middle of the last century 3 the officers of the Trichinopoly 
garrison used to make frequent shooting excursions to these hills. 
They are seldom visited now, owing to their unhealthiness and the 
growing scarcity of game. The bears come down to the plains 
round Tsraiyur in April and May when the iluppai tree blogpoms, 
and in the same place hyeenas and wild dogs ( c red dogs ’) have 
hem seen. Wolves are sometimes met with round the Ratnagiri 
bill* Black buck are found in many parts in small herds, and are 
in evidence between September and November when the 
dry arops are on the ground. Pig and spotted deer are fairly 

* JSm mMm is treated in further detail by Mr. Holmes, A..-V.R', in Bulletin 

Department of Land Records and Agriculture. 

* OMm Dfe*** Mmmai, A. . 

Burton’s An InMm Olw {London, Spencer Blackett), p. 56 . 
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common in the jungles of Pudukkottai. All the usual game birds CHAP. I. 
of the south are found (but not plentifully) in the district, and the Fauna. 
snipe shooting along the banks of the Oauvery is fairly good. 

As elsewhere, a considerable annual revenue is obtained from Fish, 
the sale of the right to fish in tanks and rivers. It is said that 
the construction of the Upper and Lower Anicuts across the 
Oauvery and Ooleroon in the first half of the last century caused 
a large decrease in the number of fish in these rivers, since fish 
from the sea could not get up above these dams as then con¬ 
structed. 1 They have lately been reconstructed and fitted with 
moveable shutters, and this, it is said, has enabled fish to come up 
the river again from the sea and has resulted in their number 
increasing. 

1 See Proceedings of tie Madras Government, No. 87, dated 4+b February 
1869, Mr. Day’s report, paragraph 9 foil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 


Early' History— ConBeotion with the Chdlas—Early references to them—The 
country at beginning of the Christian era—Karikal Chdla and his successors, 
lsfc and 2nd centuries A.D.—Pallava supremacy and pressure from Ch&lukyas, 
7th century—Brief supremacy of the Ganga-Pallava s and rise of the Chdlas, 
&h and 10th centuries—Predecessors of R&jardja I., circ. 880-984—Conquests 
of Bajar&jal., 985-1013—His domestic rule—His successors—Kijendra Chdla 
1011 -44—R§j6dhir&ja D6va I., 1018-53—RAj4ndra D6va, 1052-64—Vira 
B&j&adra D&ra, 1062-69— Usurpation of the Chdla throne hy Kuldttungal., 
tfirtf. 1073—His reign—Relations with Pdndyas and Ceylon—Gradual decline of 
the (Mas—Subjection to Pandyas and Hoysalas—Conquest of the south hy 
iMVIfb- Kdfur, 1310 —General character of the Chdlas. V i jay aka oar Period — 
Conquest hy Vijayanagar, circ. 1340—King Achyuta’s campaign, 1532. 
K.£yakean Dynasty, 1559-1736—Its origin—Visvandtha N&yakkan, 1559-63— 
His immediate successors—Pall of Vijayanagar kingdom, 1565—Tirumala 
H&yakkan, 1623-59—He defies Vijayanagar—Calls the Muhammadans to hie 
aid—And becomes their feudatory—His wars with Mysore—His death—His 
—Muttu AlaMdri, 1659-62—Chokbanfitba (1662-82)—His troubles with 
his neighbours—His conquest and loss of Tanjore—Attacked hy Mysore and 
the Marathas—The latter seize his country—Ranga Krishna Muttu Vfrappa 
(1682-89)—Matters improve—Mangamm&l (1689-1704)—Hex wars—Vi jay a 
ChofckanAtha (1704-31)—Mfn&hshi (1731-36)—Musalman interference— 
fed of N&yakkan dynasty—Character of its rule. Musalman Dominion — 
Chanda Sahib (1736-40)—A Mar&tha interlude (1740-43)—Musalman authority 
re-eet&biished, 1743—The rival Musalman parties. The Carnatic War— 
Tiiekmopoly besieged, 1751-52—Trichinopoly again besieged, 1753-54— 
Comparative quiet, 1755-56—Events of 1757-61—Mysore Wars, 1766-69 and 
1780-84—Mysore Wars of 1790-92 and 1799—Treaties between the English 
and Muhammad AH in 1781 and 1792—Cession of the country, 1801. 

Thi early history of Triehinopoly is largely that of the Ch61a 
people. The late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has inferred from a 
study of some of the early Tamil poets that before the advent of the 
Gb6ks the country was occupied by the ferocious N6ga race (the 
ancestors of the present Kalians, Maravans and other virile tribes); 
and that the (Mias, like the CMras and P&ndyas who shared with 
them the d omini on of the south, were a body of non-Ary an maritime 
invaders from Lower Bengal, coming from a stock which crossed 
the sea to Burma, Cochin-China, Ceylon and Southern India. 1 
Our feat glimpse of the country in other authoritie shows the 
dgHtts a*control of the major part of the district; and with 

* Th* ^ B *^ g i Hundred Years Ago by Mr. V, Kanakasabhai (Madras, 

IS04^ p, 47* The data (1st and 2nd centuries A.D.) assigned by the author to 
t&ese poets ii based upon the mention of the Ceylon king Gajabahu in the Tamil 
JENr* Hultach {South Ind. Inac., H, in, B78) is not prepared 
w afloopt this, as it is supported by the mere identity of names. 
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intervals they retained their hold till the fourteenth, if not till 
the sixteenth, century. Uraiyfir (a suburb of Triohinopoly) and 
Gangaikonda-Gholapuram (now called Gangaikandapuram) were 
•at various times the residences of their kings and the country 
contains many relics of their sway. 

The existence of the Chola kingdom as early as 260 B.C. is 
attested by the edicts of Asoka, the Buddhist ruler of the great 
Mauryan empire, which state that e the conquest through the 
sacred law’ extended in the south, ‘where the Chodas and 
the Pandias (Pandyas) dwell, as far as Tambapanini* (the 
Tambrapani); 1 but it seems likely that it was founded long before 
that date. It was never subdued by Asoka; nor did the Andhras, 
who succeeded the Mauryans in their imperial control of central 
India, ever, as far as we know, come into effective contact with 
it; thongh the Andhra dominions stretched as far as Mysore. 2 
The kingdom was known to the Greek geographers and is noticed 
in the Periplus Maris Erythrsei (about 246 A.D.) and by Ptolemy 
(130 A.D.), who mentions that the capital was then at the Uraiyfir 
already mentioned above. Some light is also thrown upon its 
history previous to and at the beginning of the Christian era by 
the old annals of Ceylon. These tell us that the Gh61as first invaded 
Ceylon as early as 247 B.C. and again a hundred years later. 
But these dates are apparently unauthenticated. 

This early period is dealt with by the older Tamil poets whom 
Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has ascribed to the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era. They give a remarkably clear 
picture of tbe country and people during theirTime. The capital 
of the Cholas was Uraiyfir; but a place of still greater importance 
was the now deserted K£v£ripatnam (at the mouth of the Cauvery 
in Tan] ore) which was at that time a great seaport. The Ch61a 
country comprised the greater part of the Tanj ore and Trichinopoly 
districts and extended beyond Conjeeveram in the north. To 
the south and the south-west lay the dominions of the Pdndyas 
and the Cheras. It is not at all clear what were the boundaries 
of these three kingdoms and it is not unlikely that they varied 
in the constant wars which raged. A stanza ascribed to the 
poetess Auvaiyar 3 (whom Mr. Eanakasabhai assigns to the 1st 
century A.B.) gives the boundaries of the Ch61a kingdom as 

1 See Ep . Ind. } ii, 471. It does not appear that Asdka ever actually sub¬ 
jugated these peoples. See Ind. Antiq., xx, 240 ff. 

2 Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer , i, 292-93. 

3 Taylor’s Catalogue RaisonnS of Oriental c MSS. ? iii, 42. Also old Tanjore 
district Manual f p. 736. 
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CHAP, H. the 88a on. tie east, on tie north tie Pennar river (which reaches 
Ki bt.t tie sea near Ouddalore), on the south the VelWr (near the southern 
border of the Tanjore district), and on the west Kfitagiri, Kottagiri, 
or Kottaikarai. The last of these names means 4 fort bank ’ and 
tradition says that it refers to the great embankment of which 
traces still stand in the Kulittalai talnk. The Karaipdttandr river 
(see page 8} is also supposed to have formed part of the boundary 
and to have obtained its name from that fact. 



Thus at this period the Pandyas, Cheras and Cholas were the 
three chief powers of southern India. Practically nntouched by 
any pressure from the north, 1 these kingdoms, with their wars and 
intermarriages, their expeditions against various uncivilized jungle 
or shepherd peoples and their occasional amenities with Ceylon, 
occupy the whole political horizon. They appear to have main¬ 
tained very chivalrous relations with other ruling houses, and some 
of the warlike virtues were cultivated up to a Spartan standard. 
A Ohdra king once starved himself to death rather than survive 
the disgrace of having been wounded in the back when fighting 
the (Mias. Nor were the arts of peace neglected. They built 
irrigation works, and their palaces excited the extravagant admira¬ 
tion of the rapturous poets. Their trade was extensive. The 
poets say that * horses were brought from distant lands beyond 
the sea, pepper was brought in ships; gold and precious stones 
came from the northern mountains; sandal and aghil came from 
the mountains towards the west; pearls from the southern and 
coral from the eastern seas; the produce of the regions watered 
by tli© Ganges, all that is grown on the banks of the K&veri 
(Oauvery), the manufactures of Kalakam (in Burma) and articles 
of food from Elam and Ceylon *—all these were to be found in 
the emporium of Kaveripatnam. 2 Luxury and civilization are 
declared to have been highly developed. The poems rhapsodize 
fitcely about both, and paint a more distinct and detailed picture 
of the society of this time than is to be found for any other 
period of the ancient history of this part of the country. A 
brief account of the political events related by them will now 
be given. 


The earliest figure who stands out at all clearly in Oh^la history 
great Karikal Chola whose reign has been assigned to the 
period between AJX 50 and 95. His name c black foot 9 was 




fire which, though unsuccess- 
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fol, torched and blackened his feet. His father died before his 
birth and he had difficulty in securing the throne. From the first 
he was a successful warrior. He defeated the combined armies of 
the Pandyas and Cheras f on the plain of Yennil 1 * * ’ in . his first 
battle. It was on this occasion that the Chera king was wounded 
in the back and starved himself to death rather than outlive the 
dishonour. Karikal also subdued some of the Naga tribes and 
the Kurumbans, another indigenous line of shepherd kings. He 
is represented (evidently a most extravagant instance of poetical 
license) as an ally of the king of ‘ Avanfci/ and an overlord, of 
‘ Vajra 9 and c Magadha. 52 Less improbable are the accounts of 
his relations with his immediate neighbours. His daughter 
married the Chera king and Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has inferred 
that he and the king of the Pandyas met in a friendly maimer. 8 
Sluices and canals for irrigation from the Cauvery existed in his 
time, and probably it was he who constructed them and raised 
banks to prevent the river flooding the country, for his embanking 
of the river is mentioned in the large ‘Leyden grant’ 4 * of 
B£jar£ja I. {985-1013 A.D.) as well as in some of the records of 
the Telngu Chodas found in the Telugn country. 6 * It was perhaps 
Karikal who established the Chola capital at Kaveripatnam. 

He was succeeded by his son Nalankilli ('the good Killi’) who 
reigned till 105 A.D. Accomplished, good-natured and withal 
ambitious, this prince was engaged in frequent conflicts with 
his Gh6ra and Pi jdya neighbours. He is said to have captured 
seven fortified towns in the Pandyan kingdom, but does not 
seem to have permanently enlarged his dominions. That he had 
a good opinion of his own abilities is shown by his verses declaring 
that ‘If, slighting the strength of the mighty, any one is so 

1 Yen nil is mentioned in the Tanjore temple inscriptions under the form 
Venni as a sub-district belonging to the district of Haviuodu-Valanadu, which 
appears to have denoted a part of the modern Tanjore district. 

* Avanti is the same as Ujjain in Molwa > Ind., iv, 240, and vi, 195). 
Vajra seems to have been a province or district on the coast, though its exact 
situation is not given in the poem. Magadha denotes, according to Sanskrit 
writers, South Behar in Lower Bengal. 

8 Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, mjl, the Government Epigraphist, who has 
kindly given mnch assistance in the compilation of the early part of this present 
chapter, regards the identification of Karikal with the Oh61a king who met the 
Pandyan as uncertain. 

4 A large grant now preserved in the University museum, Leyden. It 

contains much interesting matter. A tentative transcript and translation is 
given in Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Survey of Southern India , iv, 204-24. 

6 South Ind. Inscr., II, iii, 378; and Government Epigraphist’s annual 

report for 1900, para. 45. The inscriptions show that the tradition of Karikal’s 

having embanked the. Cauvery was known as early as the eleventh century 

but they cannot be represented as contemporary history. 
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senseless as to oppose my will, lie, like a fool who stumbles on a 
sleeping tiger, cannot escape. If I. do not attack such men and 
destroy them, as a huge elephant tramples under its feet a tendei 
sprout of the bamboo, may I . . . etc/ His son, Killi- 

vallavan, succeeded him in due course, and quelled an insurrection 
of no less than nine princes of the family who wished to divide the 
kingdom. He seems to have met with some success in his 
inevitable battles with the Cheras and Pandyas, making his way 
as far as the capitals of both. He also killed the king of Maladu, 
the hilly region to the west of the South Arcot district. That 
tract was subject to the Oholas about this time, but it is not clear 
whether this result was due to the expedition just referred to. 
IHLlivallavan’s first wife was a princess of Ceylon. His brother 
Perunarkilli succeeded him and reigned till 150 A.D. Nothing 
seems to be known of his acts except that he performed a splendid 
sacrifice (the rdfamya ydga) to which ho invited the Chera and the 
Pindya kings. 

Two other Chola kings whose names are referred to by the 
old Tamil poets are mentioned in ancient inscriptions. One 
Kocchenuigann^n is stated in the poems to have built a number 
of Vaishnavite and Saivite temples ; and in inscriptions he is 
represented both as a Saivite saint and also as a devotee of 
Vishnu. 1 A king called Kdkkilli is said to have married a 
N%a princess and to have had by her a son named Tondaiman 
Illaindiraiyan to whom the TondaimandaLam country (the 
districts of South Arcot, Ghingleput and North Arcot) was 
granted by the king. This story is also met with in the records 
of one of the Granga-Pallava kings of the ninth century, 2 but it is 
almost certainly false, and a clumsy invention designed to give a 
Ofadla origin to the Pallavas, who soon afterwards occupied the 
Tondaimandalam and subjugated the Ch61as. The Pallavas seem 
rather to have been invaders from central or north-eastern 
India. The name Tondaiman ( £ Bang of Tondai 7 ) s was a very 
aoeient title of theirs, and the name Tondaimandalam was in 
fcGBeequenee applied to Ghingleput and the adjoining districts, 
which fmined the nucleus of their southern kingdom. 

The names of a number of other Ohdla kings who ruled at 
r&iyur are known from Tamil poems, but these rulers are not 
*** inscriptions, nor has any regular chronology been as 
y* mads m&im them. 


--# II, il, foU. 

EigL, v, 50. 

AasXogoas terms such as Saraman and Malaiyaman suggest that Tondai or 

_ . Use name of a country or a tribe. It is impossible to say 

*aHaTOae^irea the title. 
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For several centuries thenceforth the history of the Oh61as is CHAP. II. 
wrapped in obscurity. When the darkness lifts, the Chdlas are 
found (apparently for the first time) to he sub j cot to those invaders — 
who passed in slow succession from northern to central India and Pallava 
exerted a prolonged though varying pressure for several centuries 3™“ ssure 
upon the kingdoms of the south. The Pallavas seem to have from Chaluk- 
advanced into central India from the north-west in the second 
century A.D. 1 ; and before the middle of the following century 
they had subdued the Andhras and had established themselves in 
scattered kingdoms throughout the dominions of that and other 
dynasties. They reached Conjeeveram almost at once, for the 
records of a Pallava king of that place are couched in language 
an d phraseology so similar to those of the Andhra inscriptions of 
the end of the second century A.D. as to be almost certainly 
assignable to a date not far removed from that time. A Pallava 
ruler of Conjeeveram is also mentioned in an Allahabad inscrip¬ 
tion of the middle of the fourth century. The relations of the 
dynasty with the older kingdoms of the south are obscure till 
the beginning of the seventh century, when Mahendravarman I 
was on the throne, but by that time they had almost certainly 
subjugated the Cholas, since inscriptions of that king are found in 
a cave at Trichinopoly. 2 Claims to have conquered the Cholas 
are also made by that ruler’s father Simhavishnu 8 and his son 
1STarasimhavarman I. 4 

How far the Chdlas were crushed is however not clear. The 
Trichinopoly inscription mentions c the great power of the Chdlas,’ 
and it was about this time that, according to the Tamil Pet iya 
Purdnam , a Gh61a princess married a Pdndya king, and with 
the help of the great devotee, Tirugnfca Sambandhar of Shiy&li, 6 
converted him, from Jainism to the Saivite faith. Further, the 
existence of repeated claims of conquest by three successive Pallava 
kings would at least imply repeated resistance. Thus it seems 
likely that both the Chdlas and the Pdndyas, though nominally 
the feudatories of the Pallavas, were little interfered with by that 
dynasty. The latter were harassed at precisely this period by 

1 The name Pallaya first occurs in an inscription of 150 A.D, at Gujarat 
in which a king Rndradaman speaks of a Pallava chief as his minister ( Bombay „ 

Gazetteer , 1896, p. 317). The An dh r a king Gantamiputra, 172-202 A.D., boasts 
of having defeated the Pallavas (Arch. Sur . West Ind., iv, 109), bat it is clear that 
the Andhras were subverted by the Pallavas very shortly after his time. Theii 
inscriptions come to an end in 216 A.D. 

* South Ind . lnscr, } i, 30. 

8 South Ind. Inscr. } ii, 356. 

4 Ibid,, i, 152. 

. 5 See Tanjore District Gazetteer , Chap. XV, p. 258. 
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CHAP. II. repeated struggles with a new power, destined to be for many 
Eab&y years the enemies of the Ohola people, the Chalukyas of B&ddmi. 

Hmtoet. Qhalnkyas suddenly appear at the beginning of the 

seventh century A.D. as the owners of a vast empire in central and 
western India the capital of which was at Bdddmi in the Bombay 
Presidency. Under their king Pulikesin II. they soon extended 
their empire to the eastern sea and into the Groddvari district, and 
drove back the Pallavas to the walls of Conjeeveram. Indeed 
they boast 1 that they conquered the Pallavas and the Ckolas 
and that they crossed the Cauvery and invaded the country of the 
Cheras and the Pdndyas. 2 Their conquest of the Cholas, if it 
really occurred, must have been ephemeral, since there are no 
traces of permanent Chalnkyan dominion in Ch61a territory at 
this period. A boast which is of greater interest and is much 
more likely to have a foundation in fact is the claim that they 
induced the Pdndyas, Ghdlas and Oharas to combine against the 
Pallavas. 3 The Chalukyas seem to Lave declined in powder soon 
afterwards. Internal dissensions divided them into the Western 
kingdom of that name, which retained the capital at Bdd&mi, and 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi (near Ellore) who established a 
kingdom in the Northern Cirears. 

The relations of the Pallavas with the kingdoms of the south 
about a hundred years later are briefly referred to in an inscription 
of theirs which records the defeat of the Pdndyas at c Mannai 
Kudi ’ 4 by the general of their king Nandivarman Pallavamaila. 
As however the situation of Mannai Kudi is unknown, it is 


Brief nwe* 

©wagarPalW 

mk 


unsafe to speculate as to the nature of the confliot. The same 
NandivarmanPallavamallawas crushingly defeated by the Western 
Chalukyan king Yikram&ditya II. (733-47). 6 What part the 
Chfilas took in the conflict between the Pdndyas and Pallavas and 
what were their relations with the latter are obscure. It is only 
known that the Pallava empire declined (or collapsed) before the 
middle of the eighth century, shortly after this struggle. A few 
years later the Western GMlukyas of Bdddmi also ceased to be a 
dominant power, and their place was taken by the Bdshtrakdtas of 
M&lkhed in the Oanarese country. 

A later dynasty of Pallavas, styled the Granga-Pallavas by 
Br. Hultzsch, appear to have taken the place of the older Pallavas 
ha the Tamil country. They did not however apparently extend 

1 SewelTs Lists, ii, 155. 

* Bombay Gazetteer (Bombay, 1896), i, pt. 2,183. 

* Ind* 245. 

4 Souih Ind. Inscr., ii, 372. 

* Bombay Gazetteer ,^327 ff. 
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their rule into the country of the Oh61as till the reign of the last CHAP. II. 

king of that dynasty, Vi] ay a Nripatunga VikramaYarman, who Barit 

ruled in the second half of the ninth century 1 and whose History, 

inscriptions are found at Lalgudi in this district and in the 

Tanjore taluk. 2 In the interval the Chdlas were apparently free 

from interference from the north, though it is probable that about 

this time their country was overrun by the handy as. 8 Nor did 

their dependence on the Ganga-Pallavas last for more than a few 

years. A revival came at the end of the ninth century under 

king Vrjay&laya, who seems to have founded a dynasty which 

soon extended the sway of the Gholas both north and west and 

formed them into a great and powerful people. Prom this point 

inscriptions, though almost as liable as the poets to exaggeration, 

indicate with clearness the general lines of the history of the 

Triehinopoly country. 

, About Yijayfilaya, the first king of this period, and his successor Predecessors 

Aditya I. 4 little is known. A doubtful authority 5 ascribes to the 

latter the conqaest of ‘ the Kongu country ’ (Salem and Coimbatore ^ 880 ' 9 * 4 - 

districts) in 894 A.D., and it seems certain that by the beg inning of 

the tenth century this was an accomplished fact. The same king 

seems to have taken possession of Tondaimandalam, the ancient 

Pailava country ; since an inscription of one * Rdjake'sarivarman ’ 


The precise date of Nnpatonga is unknown. Dr. Hulfcrsoh thinks him the 
grandson of the Kashtrakdta king Amdgbavarsha I. (814-878). A queen men 
feoned in one of his inscriptions figures also in one of the records of the Chdla 
king Aditya r., who reigned at the end of the ninth century. See the Government 
Epigraphist’s report for 1900-01, para. 10. * m 

3 Government Epigraphist’s annual report for 1903-04 para 13 
3 The Ganga king Prithivipati X. lost his life in a battle with 'the Pandya 
hng Varognna at Tirnppirambiyam near Kumbakdnam, South Ind. Inter., JX * 

dominant partners in an alliance with them. 8ome lAnd-a inanv'y +• P 6 * 
Taajore w U . b °” " „»*! 

on palseographical grounds can be assigned to the ninth centurv A n ! T 
establish the foot of a Pandya conquest at this period and a aran/of V»’ S ° 4 °' 
himself has recently (1905) been found in Trichtojoly Z plJZ^T 
invaded Ceylon at this time. P7 the Pandyas also 

4 For these kings and their successors seethe Government .. , 

annusi report for 1892, para. 6, and South In d . iJcr^UT U lZ Tif ? 

„to have taken alternately the titles • Rajakdsari-varman <md 
How far this dynasty was descended from the old Chdl- r, 7 ‘ r ™rman. 

mentioned by the Tamil poets it is unsafe to conjecture. ° Some She ft ^ 
dahned as ancestors by some of the latter, and both alike belonged to -ThTsote 

* Sewell's Lists, ii, 155. 
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CHJJP.rr, found at Tirukkalikkunram in the Chingleput district should 
Eaely apparently be ascribed to his reign. 1 His successor Par&ntaka I. 

’Butmtt. (approximately £06-946) is a more distinct figure; and under 

leadership the Oholas acquired a dominion which fore¬ 
shadowed the greater empires of R&jar&ja and Eul6ttunga. He won 
victories over the Banas (who with their capital at Tiruvallam in 
North Areot ruled in parts oi the North Arcot, Salem and perhaps 
Nellore districts and of Mysore), over the Grangas of Mysore, 
over the P^ndyas and over the king of Ceylon, from the last of 
which exploits he took the boastful (and common) title of 4 a 
veritable Tiama in battle.’ In describing the affair he says c he 
slew in an instant, at the head of a battle, an immense army 
despatched by the Lord of Lanka’; and another inscription 
expressly states that he entered the island with an invading army. 
The reality and the extent of his conquests are indicated hy the 
fact that his inscriptions are found from Suchindram near Cape 
Comorin in the south to K&lahasti (in North Arcot) in the north, 
and as far as Somur near Karur in the west. He is said in the 
large Leyden grant to have covered the temple of Siva at Chidam¬ 
baram with £ pure gold brought from all the regions subdued by 
the power of his own arm, ? and the copper grants found at 
Udayendiram state that ‘ he practised many meritorious acts and 
gifts, such as the hemagarbha gift, the tuldbhdra gift, 2 gifts of land 
to Brahmans and the building of temples.’ His capitals seem to 
have been Conjeeveram and Tan j ore. His queen was a princess 
of Kerala. 3 

His death was followed hy a crushing blow to the Ch61a 
power, which confined that dynasty for the next half century to 
its own ancestral dominions and Tondaimandalam. His oldest 
son and successor, R&j&ditya, came into collision with the K&shtra- 
kfita king Krishna III., then in possession of the Western 
Ohilufeyas’ country, and fell in a battle with that monarch at 
Takkdl&m (near Arkonam junction) in 94 * xA.D. The victor does 
not appear to have subdued more than Tondaimandalam (though 
he claims to have captured Tan j ore) 4 since none of his inscriptions 
have been found either in the Tan j ore or Triehinopoly districts. 
The conquest of Tondaimandalam by the R&shtrakutas is 


See also Government Epigraphistfs report for 1901, 


1 %. Ini., iii, 278. 

E***-10. 

* tfce hhmgvrlha mi tnlabhara gifts are still practised by the rulers of 
T mmmmm* The former consists in making presents to Br&hmans of tbe parts of 
fcjgolde© reeeptafii© in which the king is made to sit for some time, and the 
••send in similar presents of coins or bullion against which the king is weighed. 

*w country of the Chores. 

* Bp. In&t iii, 282 foil. 
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established by their inscriptions, bnt had no lasting effects. The 
country was apparently reconquered a few years later by king 
Aditya II. 1 But this reverse to the Chola power caused the 
revolt of apparently the whole of its recently-acquired empire, and 
it was only with the reign of R&jar&ja I, that the lost ground 
was altogether recovered. Meanwhile a period of recuperation 
followed. The names of the next five kings after R&j&ditya 
are known, but little is on record regarding their actions. They 
were Gandaraditya, Arinjava, Par&ntaka II., Aditya Karik&la 
or Aditya II., and Madhurdntaka. Aditya II# was the son 
of Par&ntaka II., Arinjava was the brother of iidjdditya, and 
Madhur&ntaka the son of Gandardditya. This irregular succession 
seems to indicate that they fought among themselves for the 
throne. The reeonquest of Tondaimandalam by Aditya II. has 
been already mentioned. The same king is said in the large 
Leyden grant of R&jar&ja I. to ; have conquered Vira P&ndya in 
his youth/ From this it may be inferred that the period, even 
if marked by disorder, was not a time of absolute weakness. 

Matters became more settled when the great Rajar&ja I. (985- 
1013) came to the throne. He was the youngest son of Parantaka 
II., and his original title was R&jakesarivarman. His title Rdja- 
r&ja seems to have been given later by the authorities of the 
Chidambaram temple. 2 His reign is the starting point of a period 
of unexampled prosperity which remained unbroken, with one short 
interval, for over a century. He claims that his rule extended 
as far as Quilon and Coorg in the west, and from Ceylon 3 and 
Cape Comorin to the borders of Orissa. His descendants extended 
the Chola supremacy to Burma 4 and the Malay Archipelago. 6 
The earliest recorded event of his reign is his expedition in or 
before 994 A.D. against a seaport of the Gh£ra country, which he 
destroyed. 8 He also claims to have won several victories over the 
Pandyas and the Chera king in Malabar, and boasts that he 
subjugated that country. 7 It was at the end of the century that 
most of his triumphs were achieved. In 998-99 A.D. 8 he 

1 An inscription of his is found at Ukkal not far from Conjeeveram. S . Ind. 
Inscr.j iii, 21. 

* His other titles were Eajasraya, Nityavinoda, Ch.6Ia-Arnm.dii, Murmnudi- 
Chola, Jayankonda-Chdla, and Sivapadasdkhara. 

3 See below p, 42. 

4 See Madras Review for August 1902, pp. 246 foil. 

5 We find Tamil used to record the sots of a public body in Sumatra in 
A.D. 1088. See the Government Epigraphist’s report for 1892, para. 11. 

6 See the Government Epigraphist’s report for 1892, p. 4. 

7 South Ind . Inscr. } ii, 236. There are unfortunately few inscriptions on 
the West Coast; but Rajaraja’s conquest was probably more than local. 

8 South Ind . Inscr., iii, pt. I, 29. 
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n rnp . ti conquered the Gangas of Mysore, whose capital was at Talak&d;* 
Saw * tie country of the Nolambas (Bellary); ‘ Tadigaipadi 5 (not 
Histokt. satisfactorily identified); Yengi (the southern part of the Northern 
~ (Jiroars), Ooorg and the Pandyas. The Bdnas of Tiruvallam 
had apparently ceased to he a ruling power before his reign. 

Among the nations conquered by him were the Western and 
Eastern Ch&iukyas of the Deccan and the Northern Circars, 
respectively, who were both destined to be closely connected with 
the future history of the Cholas. The Eastern Ch&lukyas, whose 
country (Vengi) and its capital at the present Bajahmundry lay 
in and between the Kistna and the Vizagapatam districts, fell 
before him in 998-99 A.D. 2 In that territory he brought to an 
end an interregnum of 27 years by putting a king of the old line 
upon the throne, apparently as his feudatory. 3 A few years later 
a prince of this house, Yimaladitya, married the daughter of 
B&jar&ja, the Chdla king, and became king of Vengi, which was 
still apparently under the Ch61a suzerainty. His son and grand¬ 
son also married daughters of Chola kings, and it was the second 
of ihese rulers, the great Kulottunga I., who in later years claimed 
the Chdla kingdom as his mother’s heritage and established a 
new dynasty in Tanjore. The warlike Western Chalukyas of the 
Western Deccan (who had recently re-established their power at 
Kalylfoi) were not subdued by B&jar&ja till 1006-07 A.D. 4 The 
conquest is admitted in a Western Chdlukyan inscription of the 
following year at Hottux in the Dharwar district, 5 which records 
how the Chola king, having collected a force numbering nine 
hundred thousand men, c had pillaged the whole country, had 
slaughtered the women, the children and Brdhmanas, and, taking 
the girlB to wife, had destroyed their caste.’ The victory was not 
permanent in its effects, however, and the Western Chdlukyans 
remained for long the most stubborn enemies of the Cholas, the 
scene of conflict being generally in the Mysore Province or Bellary. 
Indeed the people of Bellary and Anantapur and the northern 
parts of Mysore were closely connected, ethnically speaking, with 
the Western Ch&lukyas and readily acknowledged their rule, even 
though occasionally overrun by the Cholas. 

Quilon, Kalinga (the country lying south of Orissa) and Oeylon 
were subdued before 1002—03 A.D. The last conquest appearing 

1 was not taken till about 1003 A.B. See Rice’s Mysore 

* Bsmth lag. laser^ iii, 5, 

1 ImL, ytf $4Sw 

* G&rmmmt IpigrapluBs’s annual report for 1895, para. 11, 

* M<mUy Q&eteeer, i, 433, 
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in Rdjar&jWs inscriptions is that of the ‘ twelve thousand ancient 
islands of the sea/ which was effected apparently in 1013-14 
A .D., the last known year of his reign. 

The personality of this doughty conqueror excites the imagi¬ 
nation ; hut unfortunately few particulars survive. More is no 
doubt to he learned from the complete study of his many and 
voluminous inscriptions. He built the great and beautiful Siva 
temple in Tanjore, which was perhaps taken as the model for 
several others in southern India, among them the fine temple 
at G-angaikandapuram, a later Chola capital in this district. A 
devoted Saivite, his toleration of other religions is borne out by 
his endowment of a Buddhist temple built by a feudatory. 1 He 
apparently also furthered the development of irrigation and the 
system of village administration which was so elaborate during 
this period, 2 for his inscriptions betray a very keen interest in the 
details of the latter. An innovation of another character intro¬ 
duced by B&jar&ja is of the greatest importance to the historical 
student; namely the custom of prefixing short accounts of his 
achievements to his inscriptions. This practice was followed by 
his successors, and it has provided the chief materials for the 
reconstruction of this period of Chola history. 

The family of Rajaraja remained for some sixty years on the 
Chola throne; and his snecessors upheld- the dignity, and to 
some extent enlarged the boundaries, of the empire created by 
him. During this period the political configuration of southern 
India remained almost unchanged. The chief enemies of the 
Gholas were the Western Ch&lukyas, but rebellions among the 
Eastern CMlukyas, Cheras, 3 Pandyas and Singhalese are also 
recorded. 

Rajar&ja’s successor was his son Rajendra Chola, who came 
to the throne in 1011-12, during his father’s life-time, and 
ruled till about 1044. His conquests are recorded at great length 
in his inscriptions and are said to Rave extended as far as the 
Granges ; whence he took the surname of Gangai-konda-Ch61a, or 
‘ the Chola who conquered the Ganges. 5 The title is still preserved 
in the old form of the name of his capital, Gangaikandapuram in 
the Udaiyarp^laiyam taluk. That his arms really reached as far 
as Mahendragiri in the Gan] am district is established by an 
inscription of his which has been found on that hill. 4 JJe'also 

1 This is recorded in the Leyden grant; Burgess, Arch. Surv. South 
Ind., iv, 204-24. 

2 See below p. 47. 

3 See footnote 7 on p. 35 above. 

* Government Epigraphies report for 1 896, para. 22. 
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sent a naval expedition against Eadaram in Lower Burma, and 
seems to have conquered the Nicohar islands in passing. 1 He 
farther fought agamst the Western CMlukyan king Jayasimha 
II.; but both sides claim the victory and it is not possible to 
say what was the result of the hostilities. For some reason 
not yet ascertained he moved his capital about 1022 from Tanjore 
to Gangaikonda-Oholapuram, 2 and there he built a large temple 
similar in design to that at Tanjore. 

B£j6ndra Ohola shared his throne for many years with his 
son or nephew, B£j£tdhir6ja Leva I., who succeeded as early as 
A.D. 1018 s and continued to rule after Bajendra Ohola’s death 
till 1053. Nothing is known of his earlier acts, and his first 
inscription is dated in his twenty-sixth year, or 1043-44, He was 
involved in wars against the P&ndyas, Cheras and Singhalese, who 
seem to have united during this reign to throw off the Ohola, yoke. 
The revolt was sternly suppressed, the Chera king being trampled 
to death by an elephant. An inscription describing the victory 
over the rebels says that 4 of the three allied kings of the south the 
Gh&la monarch cut off in battle the beautiful head of M&nd- 
bharanau; seized in fight Virakeralan of the broad ankle-rings 
and was pleased to have him trampled by his furious elephant 
Attivdrana; and drove to the ancient Mullaiydr 4 Sundara-P&ndya 
of great and endless fame, who lost in the fierce struggle his 
royal white parasol, his whisks of the hair of the white yak 
and his throne, and took to flight bare-headed, without his 
crown, with locks dishevelled and with weary feet.’ 5 B&jddhirdja 
Bdva also fought against the Western Chalukya king Ahava- 
malla, and claims to have burnt the palace of the Chdlukyas 
at Eampli in the Bellary district and carried the war as far as 
Eolhapur in the Bombay Presidency. 8 Hip opinion of his own 
achievements is illustrated by the fact that he performed the 
mammedkd 1 or ‘ horse-sacrifice/ which was generally undertaken 
only by mighty and victorious monarchs. He lost his life, as the 
of both sides testify, in a battle between the Cholas and 
Uiaiukyas at Eoppam in Mysore in 1053. 


Government, Epigraphist’s report for 1899, para. 45*. 

See tEeaccoimt of Gaugaikandapuram, Chapter XV, p. 347. 

*«<**, to, 7. 

4 Sot identified. 

* $mth Zttser., iii, 56 . 
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This battle is described in an inscription of his cousin or 
brother, 1 who was also his co-regent and successor, K&jendra Deva 
(1052-64), in the following vainglorious terms: 2 c While the 
Ch61a king was resplendent upon earth, the proud and haughty 
CMlukya king A.havamalla, heard that the Valavan (fl.e., the 
Chola king), desirous of war, had started from his country and 
had reached Irattamandalam (apparently the Ch^lukya country). 
Exclaiming 4 This is intolerable,’ and springing up, his eyes 
burning with rage, he inarched to Eoppam and attacked the 
enemy. Then, w hil e showers of arrows pierced, the forehead of 
the Chola king’s elephant, that monarch’s royal thigh, and his 
shoulders which resembled hillocks, and while the ankle-ringed 
warriors who were riding with him were falling on all sides, the 
Ch61a king deployed on the battle-field many matchless valorous 
regiments and sent to the other world Jayasimha, the brother of the 
strong CMlukya, and the brave Pulikesin and Dasavarman with 
his garlands of flowers. The CMlukya, defeated, fled trembling 
with dishevelled locks and weary feet, and was driven into the 
western ocean. 5 

This R&jendra Deva shared his throne with Rajamahendra, 
about whom very little is known. 3 He was succeeded by the 
powerful king Vira Rdjendra Deva (1062-63 to 1068—69). The 
field of this monarch’s activities was wide, and his achievements 
include victories over the Cheras and P&ndyas, the reconquest 
of the Eastern CMlukya country of Yengi and repeated triumphs 
over the Western OMlukyas. The wars against the Cheras and 
Pandyas were again occasioned by a rebellion in the south, 
and this revolt was as sternly and successfully repressed as the 
other. c He caused to he trampled by a furious mast elephant 
the king of the south with his ankle-rings of gold, tl e young 
son of Srivallabha, and Yirakesarin whose crown of jewels 
glittered as the lightning/ 4 The most important of his wars 
however were those with the two Chalukya kingdoms. He claims 
no less than five victories over tire Western Cbilukyas, and after the 
last of these battles at ‘ Kudal 5 or c Kfidalasangan 9 (apparently 
Kfidali, at the junction of the Tunga and Phadra rivers) he 
boasts that he conferred the kingdom of the Western Ch&lukyas 
on Yikramaditya YL and gave him his daughter in marriage. 
Whether the kingdom was c conferred 5 or not, it is certain that a 

1 South Ind. Inscr Hi, 58. A Canarese record says that Kajadhiraja’s death 
‘ broke the succession of his family.’ 

2 Government Epigraphist’s report for 1898, para. 4, 

3 South Ind. Inset'., iii, 113, 

* Ibid*, iii, 37- 
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CHAP n. a royal intermarriage stilled for a few years the feud 

Ea*ly * between these riyal powers, and that at this period the Cholas were 
history. . }yj marriage with both branches of the Chdlukyas. 

_ yj ra Deva’s own account of his final victory over 

the Western Chdlukyas says that smarting under his recent 
defeats, ‘the Chalukya king (Ahavamalla) of the lunar race 
took anxious counsel with himself and exclaiming ‘ Rather death 
than disgrace 9 declared that the same Klidal, where previously 
he and his sons had fled in disorder, should be the next battle¬ 
field.’ He then sent a taunting letter to the Chola king, 
challenging him to come to KudaL On receiving this, ‘ the mind, 
the face and the royal shoulders of the king became doubly 
brilliant .with surpassing beauty and joy. He started and entered 
that battle-field. As the king of the Vallabhas (the Chalukvas) 
did not arrive, he waited one month after the appointed day. 
Then the liar (Ahavamalla) fled till he was exhausted and hid 
himself in the western ocean. The Chola king subdued m war 
the seven and a half lakhs of the famous Irattipadi (Chdlukyas) 
and kindled crackling fires. In order that the four quarters of the 
earth might praise him, he planted on the bank of the Tungabhadra 
a pillar bearing a description of his victory, and the tiger floated 
proudly on the banner of the solar race. 51 

The. details of this king’s reeonquest of the Yengi country 
are obscure. It is not at all clear who resisted him. Vimaldditya, 
as already recorded, had been appointed by his father-in-law, the 
great Chola emperor, Rdjardja I., as king of Rajahmnndry; 
and had been succeeded in 1023 by his son, the Chdlukya 
Rdjardja. who ruled till 1083 and also espoused a Chola princess, 
the daughter of Rdjendra Chola. The Chdlukya Rdjardja was 
not succeeded by his son Kulottunga, but by his brother 
Yijaydditya VII. It is not clear why Kulottunga did not come 
to the throne. He appears to have been adopted as a son by his 
maternal grandfather, Rdjendra Chola, and to have lived for some 
time in his youth in the Chola country; and his supersession 
may be explained by his absence from the scene, or by the jealousy 
of the Chola monarch, who may well have feared Mm as a possible 
rival. Now in the Chola reconquest of Vengi, Vira Rajendra 
Beva acted as the friend and protector of Vijayaditya VII 
8 whose broad hands held weapons of war, and who had taken 
refuge at his (Yira Rajendra Deva’s) lotus feet.’ But from whom 
Vijayaditya had taken refuge is in no wise clear. It has been 
supposed that his assailant was either the young Kuldttunga 

1 GoTernment Epigraphies report for 1898, para. & 
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or the Western Chalukya Vikramdditya VI., who is known CHAP. II. 
to have invaded Vengi some time before 1064. Difficulties Early 
beset both suppositions, for while one inscription speaks of H istor y. 
Kulottunga as 4 lord of Vengi/ which raises the inference that 
he tried to oust Vijayaditya VII., another (Ind. Antiq ., xviii, 

171) says that the latter asked for the help of the king of KaJinga 
against the Chdlas. 


Whatever may have been the cause of the war, Vira # Rdjdndra 
Deva was successful in it 6 He reconquered the fine country of 
Vengai and bestowed it on Yijaydditya/ He returned home and 
‘ all the kings of the earth worshipped his feet and praised him 
as he sat on a throne bedecked with shining jewels and exhibited 
one after the other the piles of great treasures which he had seized 
in* the rich country of Vengai/ 1 

The death of Vira Rdjendra Ddva (1068-69) was followed by Usurpation 
grave internal disorder in the Chdla kingdom. He had previously Chtfla 
shared Ms throne for a year or two with his son Adhi Bdjdndra, KuWttui^a 
and the trouble began as soon as the latter succeeded. ctrc * 
Vikramdditya VI., the Western Ch&lukya king and son-in-law 
of Vira Rdjendra Deva, hearing that 4 his father-in-law was dead 
and the Chola kingdom in a state of anarchy/ 2 at once started 
for the south and replaced Adhi R&jendra on the throne. But he 
had barely returned from the expedition, when he heard that this 
prince had been killed in a fresh rebellion and that Kuldttunga 
had succeeded him. This Kulottunga claimed the Chola throne 
both as grandson and as adopted son of Rdjendra Chola. 

A furious conflict now ensued between Kuldttunga and Vikra- 
mddifcya VI., the latter of whom apparently wished either to 
avenge Adhi Rdjendra’s death or to secure the throne for some 
Chola relation of his. The war is described in widely different 
terms in the records of the two conflicting powers, but terminated 
m the complete victory of Kulottunga. His inscriptions boast 
that he drove Vikramdditya from Kolar to the Tungabhadra. 

The final actions took place about 1073, but Kuldttunga always 
dates his_ accession from 1070, from which date he probably 
considered himself king de jure . 


bnfS?t a ^ ga L i is whose personality is attractive His reign, 

but is only vagueiy outhned in the records of the time. A son 

o± the Eastern Chdlukya king Eajaraja (1022-62) and of 

Ammanga Devi, daughter of the Chdla king Rdjendra Chdla 


s Government Epigraphist’s report for 1898. 

f J^ 0r tius anii vrha '* foUows see Government Epigraphist’s report for 1Q C’J 
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CHIP 11 (1011-44)* he became in early life the favourite of his mother’s 

***** # father, and was adopted as his son. He spent some time in the 
Mtmm t, country in his youth, and a record of a gift of his when 

~ only a ‘prince ’ has teen found at Tiruvddi near Tanjore. He 
also distinguished himself while heir-apparent by capturing 
elephants at ‘ VayirAgaram’ and defeating the king of DharA 
at 1 Sakkarakottam.’ 1 It has already been noted that he was 
supplanted by his uncle on his father’s death. Apparently he 
obtained % the Vengi throne as well as that of the Oholas, since 
even after his accession to power in the south he allowed his 
nsmping unde to continue as his viceroy in the north. He did 
nothing to extend his dominions, and it was apparently during his 
reign that Ceylon was lost to the Ch61a empire; but'in one or 
two directions he regained ground which had been lost either fey 
his predecessors or in the first few troubled years of his own rule. 
His actual conquests, apart from his victories over Vikramaditya 
VI, seem to have been confined to suppressing a rebellion of the 
PAndyas and Cheras, garrisoning the border of Travaneore 
(he stationed a regiment near Kottdr), and reconquering the 
Kalinga country, which last seems to have revolted at least as 
early as Vlra RAjendra Deva’s reign. The Granga country in 
Mysore was retaken from Vikramaditya in the early part of 
Knldttunga’s reign, but it appears to have been lost again before 
the end of it, and immediately after his death Vengi was for a 
time (1120-24) occupied by his old enemy Vikramaditya VI 

Among his domestic reforms Kuldttunga took great pride in the 
abolition of the inland transit duties which were such a hindrance 
to mercantile transactions in ancient times. He also had the 
country reanrveyed. His capital was Gangaikonda-Chdlapuram, 
but Conjeeveram was also a city of importance and his occasional 
residence. In 1118 he summoned his son Vikrama Ch61a from 
the vieeroyalty of Vengi to share his throne, and he died shortly 
afterwards. 


Ffarfptt 


The relations of RAjaraja I. and his successors with the 
PAndyas and Ceylon are a little obscure. Most of them boast of 
conquests in both these directions, but it is obvious that repeated 
conquests imply repeated resistance and it is difficult to gauge 
precisely the degree of subjection to which these co un tries were 
The reality of RAjarAjVs victories cannot, however, be 
doubted. Inscriptions of his reign are found in large numbers 
in the extreme south of the peninsula and in Ceylon, copper coins 


The®© places have not been identified, but are apparently in the north of 
«*» Bathers Cfircar*. * 
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inscribed with his name are met with in considerable quantities CHAP. II. 
in the Madura bazaar, 1 and he presented the revenue of a village Early 
in Ceylon to the Tanj ore temple. As regards the P&ndyas, it H istor y. 
is obvious that for some time their country was a mere province 
of the Chola dominions. It was called B&jar&ja-p&ndi-n&du, 
the name of Korkai, its ancient capital, was changed into 
ChoMndra-simhachaturvedimangalam, and Eajendra Chola I. 

(1011-44) established a dynasty of Chola blood in the P&ndya 
country with the title * Chola-Pdndya/ 2 The first rebellion which 
occurred was in the time of Rajddhiraja (1018-53), and this, as 
above noted, was absolutely quelled by that monarch. Another 
broke out during the reign of Vira R&jendra (1062-71), hut this 
also was crushed, and the Pdndya king put to death. A third 
rebellion took place in the troubled time that followed Kulot- 
tunga’s accession to the Chola throne (about 1073), but the Ch61a 
king again subdued the country as far as Kott&r in Xravancore, 
where he stationed a garrison to guard the frontier. These 
rebellions must have been led by some of the old Pdndya stock. 

* Chola-P&ndyas * were apparently ruling as feudatories of the 
Cholas 3 till as late as 1135. By the last quarter of the twelfth 
century the Ohola-P&ndya line seems to have died out, for 
the Cholas are found to be supporting claimants to the P&ndya 
1 throne whose names seem to indicate no relationship to the 
Cholas at all. This war of the Pandya succession (shortly to be 
described) seems to have lasted for two generations, and, though 
the Chola,protege was ultimately successful, the decline of the Chola 
power at this period enabled the Pdndyas to reassert themselves 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century and to throw off 
for ever the Chola yoke. 

Perhaps the Singhalese annals 4 can be relied on for the events 
that took place in that island. From these it appears that the whole 
island was subdued by Rajar4ja I. and remained under a Chola 
deputy till the time of Kulottunga (1070—1118), when a rising 
took place and the Cholas were completely driven out. Probably 
Kulottunga was too busy securing his position at home to care 
about such matters; but it seems that neither he nor his successors 
ever again obtained a substantial footing in the island. 

1 Captain Tufnell's Hints to Coin Collectors in Southern India, p. 11. 

2 See the Government Epigraphist’s report for 1904-05. 

3 A certain Vikrama Chola-Pandya, apparently a prince of this family, was 
probably (to judge by Ms name) a contemporary of the Chtfla king Vikrama- 
Chdla (X118-35). 

4 See Sewell's lists, ii, 157. 
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Daring tbe twelfth century the power of the Cholas ilowly 
declined. Their control over the Northern Circars was littl j more 
than nominal during the greater portion of that century, 1 and the 
P&ndyas seem to have reasserted their independence before it was 
half over. Moreover we find the various feudatory chiefs of the 
Tondaimandalam gradually entering into offensive and defensive 
alliances among themselves, while nominally acknowledging the 
Chdla sovereign. There were however some powerful Chola kings 
during this period. Vikrama Chola (1118-35) seems indeed to 
have supported no small degree of the dignity of his father 
Enlottanga I., and it would seem that the process of dissolu¬ 
tion went on most speedily under his successors Kulottunga 

II, (about 1135-46} and B&jar&ja II. (1146 to about 1171). 
The early years of the reign of B&jddhir&ja II. (about 1171—78) 
were hardly more prosperous, though that king could boast of one 
considerable success before his death. It was in his time that the 
Chdlas became involved in the war of the Pandya succession which 
took place in the latter part of the twelfth century. 2 The king 
of Ceylon took the side opposite to that espoused by the Chdlas; 
and, after a victorious campaign in the Madura district, the 
Singhalese advanced to the north against the Cholas and burnt 
some villages in the Pattukkottai taluk. An inscription of one 
of their feudatories found as far north as Arpakkam near Conjee- 
veram gives a vivid picture of the dismay of the Cholas and describes 
the ravages of those ‘ very wicked and vicious men/ ‘ all sinners 
against Siva,’ who had 6 removed the sacred door of the temple 
at holy Ramesvaram, obstructed the worship and carried away 
all the temple treasures/ An appeal was made to the local 
priest, who 4 was pleased to worship Siva for 28 days continuously/ 
and by his efforts the invaders were defeated. They seem to 
have retired from the country immediately after this reverse, hut 
non© the less they left their protege upon the Pandya throne. 
The war was continued a few years later by the next Chola king, 
the last really powerful sovereign of that dynasty, Kuldttunga 

III. (about 1178—1215), who defeated the Singhalese, c cut off 

1 Th© last of th© Chdla kings who had any real power in the Vengi country 
seems to hare been Yikrama Chdla (11X8 to at least 1135). He appears to have 
hit the control of that province in the hands of a family of chieftains of 
Vdhm£ttd.u * (apparently Chandavdlu in Guntdr), None of his successors seem 
to have rmteA this country. They are recognised as overlords, however, in the 
msmptkms ^ th© various chieftains of the Vengi country till as late as the end 
©I th© thirteenth century, when they had long lost all pretensions to even a 
Smiled empire. 

* This hi described in detail in the Government Epigraphiat’s ^nr»y.l report 
for 1898-89, paras. 23 foil. 
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their noses, 5 drove them into the sea, captured Madura and made 
over the P&ndya crown to a candidate of his own. From 
this achievement he took the title * conqueror of Madura and 
Ceylon, 3 but these successes did not arrest the decay of the 
Chola kingdom for more than a short time. 

It was in the days of R&jarajaffl. (1216 to at least 1243-44) 1 
that the first fatal blows to the Chola power were dealt. The 
P&ndya king Maravarman Sundara-P&ndya I. (1216-35) boasts 
that he burnt Tanj ore and Uraiyur, conquered the Chola country 
and returned it subsequently to its king as a gift; 2 and inscrip¬ 
tions of his, dated'1223 and 1225, at Tirukk&ttuppalli (in Tanjore 
taluk) and Srirangam support his claims. 3 Moreover a prince of 
Pallava extraction actually captured this Chola king about 
1230-31. He was released and reinstated 4 by a new power, that 
of the Hoysala Ball&las, who had occupied the southern dominions 
of the Western Gh&lukyas and now interfered in the affairs of 
the south. They had protected the Gholas from the P&ndyas 
C cleft open the rock that was the P&ndya 5 ) and established them¬ 
selves near Srirangam in a new town f which had been built (by 
Vira Somesvara, the Hoysala king) in order to amuse his mind 
in the Chola country, which he had conquered by the power of 
. his arm. 3 5 

The last of the Chola kings of the Vijayalaya dynasty who 
possessed any degree of real power was apparently Raj end ra 
Ghola III., who came to the throne in 1246,° reigned till at least 
1267 and appears to have resisted the Hoysalas with some success. 
He calls himself e the hostile rod of death to his uncle S6mes- 
vara, 3 7 and seems to have defeated him in battle. Indeed three 
claims to victories over the Hoysalas are made about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, one by the Cholas, one by the Telugu 
Chodas (who say they thereby established the Chola king on his 
throne), and one by the Pandyas, The conquest by the Ch61as 
must have taken place in or before 1252, 8 whereas that by the 
P&ndyas in which the Hoysala king Vira Somesvara was slain 
must have occurred in or after 1254, the latest known date of 
that ruler's reign. It is not unlikely that the alleged victory of 

1 Government Epigraphist’s annual report for 1900, p. 3 3 foil. 

' Ep. Inc?., vii, 161. 

3 Ep, Ind., yi, 303-4. 

‘ See the graphic description in the Tirnv&idipurani inscription oi Vira 
Somesvara. Bp. Ind., vii, 160. 

7 Sp -l nd " m ' ®’ 14 ‘ 6 ** JW, vii, 146. 

Ibld ’’ 177 • 8 Ibid., 176. 
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CHAP- H. the Telugu Chodas over the Hoysalas is the same as that claimed 
EMr by the Chdlas. The Hoysalas were not however permanently 
History. wea Vened, since we find them again at Srirangam later on. 

At this point a time of great Pandya prosperity followed. 
Jatdvarman Sundara-Pdndya I. (1251-61) penetrated as far north 
as Nellore. where he had himself c anointed as a hero' and left an 
inscription. Records of his appear in the Tanjore district as early 
as 1253, and he was at Srirangam by 1260. He covered a portion 
of the Srirangam temple with gold and made numerous gifts 
to it. A number of grants prove the P&ndya occupation of the 
Ohola dominions, hut the dates are still obscure. Curiously inter¬ 
mixed with the evidence of Pdndya supremacy are traces of 
continued Hoysala power. Thus while Jatdvarman Sundara- 
Pdndya I. left an inscription at Srirangam dated 1260 A.D., the 
Hoysala ting Vira Rdmandtha Deva made a grant there in 1256 ; 
and Hoysala inscriptions in this district continue till at least- 
1294 A.D. Three other Pdndya kings hare left records in 
Triehinopoly; namely, Mdravarman Kulasekhara I. (apparently 
the Kales Deva of Muhammadan history), Jatdvarman Sundara- 
Pdndya II. (the Sender Bandi of Marco Polo) and Mdravarman 
Kulasdkhara II. The inscriptions of these kings continue to 
1321 and are found In many parts of the Ohola dominions, the 
Fondaimandalam and the Kongu country. It is impossible to 
say what were the variations in the boundaries of the Pandya 
and the Hoysala empires daring this period or whether the 
Cb61a kings had any power at all. A great change was however 
at hand. 

- Ctmqumt of About this' time (1310) southern India was convulsed by the 
sudden invasion of Malik Kdfur, a general of the Delhi emperor 
&Mwr $ 1310. and the first Muhammadan invader of the south, which destroyed 
the Hoysalas and made way for the Vijayanagar empire. He is 
said by the Muhammadan historian, Ferishta, to have penetrated 
m fear as Ramisvaram, and it is certain that Muhammadan kings 
ruled in Madura and Triehinopoly for a great part of the half 
century which succeeded his departure. 1 The Pdndyas and Cholas 
seem to have been prostrated at the time, for we hear that the 
Orira king Ravivarman or Rulasekhara 2 marched across the 
pen in s ula to Srirangam and Oonjeeveram in 1313, and about this 
tfeae the power of both may be said to have come to an end. The 

* Yfeey seem 4© have ruled from 1327 to 1365 A/D. See below p. 48, and 

msUmj of India (London, 1857), 341. 

* There i* an inscription of his dated 1313 at Tiruvadi in the South Arcot 
district, Bp. 1*4., rhi, 8. 
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Pandya king Kulasekhara II. no doubt left records in Tinne- 
velly and Gangaikonda-Cholapuram down to at least 1321, and 
his line did not actually die out for another three centuries. But 
it was no longer independent. Obscure references to the existence 
of Ohola princes occur near Trichinopoly to a late period, but 
these rnlers similarly possessed no independent power. 


Some account of the Ohola people as portrayed by the Tamil 
poets who wrote about the commencement of the Christian era has 
already been given. The same impression of chivalry and civili¬ 
zation is conveyed by the inscriptions and the actions of the great 
dynasty of Vijay&laya which now comes to an end. Their 
chivalry is apparent even through the turgid boastfulness of 
the records of their military expeditions. Their civilization is 
exhibited in a number of ways, lie venue surveys were made 
both prior to the reign of Rijaraja I. (985-1013) and in that of 
Kuldttnnga I. (1070-1118). Land as small as ———i-. 

of a veli (a veli is about 6J acres) is declared to have been 
measured and assessed to revenue 1 ! Kulottunga, as noted above, 
abolished the inland transit dnties and was rightly proud of such 
an enlightened measure. Irrigation, which received the attention 
of the earlier Cholas, was greatly developed by their successors. 
It was apparently by them that the Grand Anicut, 2 ‘ the bulwark 
of the fertility of the Tanjore country,’ was built, and the old work 
remains the base of the modern improvement upon it. The names 
of most of the irrigation channels which still lead from it are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of this period. The head sluice of 
the Uyyakondan channel, which supplies water to the town of 
Trichinopoly, is referred to in a grant of Kulottunga HI. dated 
1205-06 and is in existence to the present day. The head sluice 
of the PeriyavdykMl near Mnsiri was built in 1219. 3 Lastly the 
many fine temples which date from this period bear testimony to 
the high skin of their builders. The country was admSred 
by village assemblies which, though supervised by higher officials 
exercised an almost supreme authority in all details. They were' 
divided into committees of which four are specially mentioned 
viz., those of annual supervision, and ’those for the eare of tanks’ 
gardens and justice Much information on the subject is contained 
m the Government Epigraphies report for 1899.* , A certain 


li "’ I-*. .»« * w 

2 See Chapter 17, p. 144. 

3 G.O., Eo. 452, Public, dated 10th June 3891, uara 4 

4 Para. 58 foil. 
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number of villages formed a district under a district officer, and 
these a train were grouped into provinces. The names of nine of 
these last are known and further research may disclose more. 1 

Meanwhile a former feudatory of the Hoysalas had founded at 
Vijayanagar, on the banks of the Tungabhadra, a new empire, 
which embraced the whole of southern India and stemmed the 
tide of Muhammadan invasion for over two centuries. The story 
0 f Vijsy ensger supremacy in the south, however, is somewhat 
obscure. 

The Muhammadan kings left at Madura after the invasion of 
Malik K&fur, or one of the other Mughal incursions into the 
Carnatic, continued to rule in Madura and Trichinopoly for about 
half a century, and it is probable that the greater part of Tanjore 
was also a part of their dominions. A Tamil work 2 assigns the 
conquest of Tondaimandalam and Trichinopoly by these invaders to 
1327 A.D. It was about 1365 s that they fell before the forces of 
Vijayanagar. Two princes of the latter house, Kampana Udaiydr 
and Virfipdksha, established their authority in Madura and South 
Arcot in the middle of the fourteenth century, and it is probable 
that Trichinopoly also submitted to them. Virfipaksha claims to 
have subdued the Cholas, Bukka 1.(1335-43) boasts 4 in general 
terms that he conquered all the kingdoms of the south, and 
inscriptions of Kampana Udaiy&r dated 1374-75 5 occur at Tirup- 
paKttnrai in the Trichinopoly taluk and others of Harihara II. 
(1379-99) in Trichinopoly itself.® Thus the subjection of the 
Cb61a country to the Vijayanagar empire must have taken place 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. From thenceforward 


1 The nine are (1) Mudi-konda-ehola-mandala, south of Gangava&i in Mysore; 
(2) Yikrama-chdla-mandala, north-west of the Bangalore district; (3) Nikarili- 
chdla-mandala, Kolar and the northern parts of Salem (E<p. Ind vi, 331) ; (4) 
Irattip&di-konda-ichola-mandala, Dorth of Mysore and extending beyond it; 
(5) Vi jaya-rajendrar-mandala (mentioned in a Kolar inscription, & Ind. Inscr 
Ill, ii, 138)i (6) Jayan-konda-chola-mandala, the ancient Tondaimandalam; 
(7) Bajarijja-mandalam, the Pandya country ; (8) Adhirajar a j a-mandalam, the 
Kbngn country (i.e. portions of Salem and Coimbatore, S. Ind. Inscr., iii, 31) ; and 
(9) Gangai-konda-chola-valan&da, some portion of the Northern Circars. 

* The * Koyilolngn which records the donations to the Banganatha temple 
at Srirangam from the earliest times. 

* Kampana Udaiyar’s victory over them is referred to in an inscription of 
that year, Ep. Ind., vi, 324. Moreover one of the images removed from the Srf- 
raaga® temple at the advance of the iconoclastic invaders in 1327 was brought 

and reconsecrated by Goppana in 1371-72. This is recorded in an inscrip- 
*ia» in the temple itself, Ep. Ind., vi, 322. 

1 Sewell, A Empire, p. 27, 

4 Government Bpigraphist^s collection, No. 282 of 1903. 

* Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 49, 
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for the next two or three centuries indubitable traces of the 
overlordship of that empire survive, though further research is 
needed to work out details. The Sdluvas, who usurped the 
Vijayanagar crown in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, 
also ruled this country, perhaps as feudatories of the first 
Yijayanagar dynasty, for inscriptions of Gr6pa Timma are found at 
Srirangam 1 and one of a certain Sdluva-Samgama Ddvamahd- 
raja at Anbil in Triehinopoly taluk. 2 The Sdluvas were followed 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century by the Tuluva dynasty 
to which the great Krishna Raya belonged. An inscription 3 
of his at Tiruppalatturai in Triehinopoly taluk dated 1517—18 
records remissions of revenue in favour of certain temples. 
Meanwhile 4 Nayaks 3 subordinate to Yijayanagar were ruling 
Madura jointly with princes of the old Pdndya stock. 4 It does 
not appear that the old Cholas and Pdndyas were actually 
dispossessed. Detailed evidence exists of the continuance of the 
latter to a much later date, and inscriptions of Ch6la princes, dated 
1481 and 1530, occur in the neighbourhood of Triehinopoly, which 
refer to them as 4 lords of Uraly^. 5 5 It would thus seem that the 
ancient dynasties of the south, though disturbed by adventurers 
or officials from Yijayanagar, continued to preserve a modified, if 
subordinate, authority in a part at least of their dominions. It is 
impossible to gauge the power of the Cholas or the Pdndyas during 
this period; but, from the silence of Achyuta’s inscriptions men¬ 
tioned below regarding both, the Cholas may be supposed to have 
been, at any rate latterly, of small importance. The later Pdndyas 
were a more formidable power, and evidence exists of a victorious 
inroad by one of their kings in 1469-70 as far as Conjeeveram. 
This was probably rendered possible by the weakness of the 
successors of Deva Rdya II., which eventually led to more serious 
consequences in the Yijayanagar kingdom. It seems however to 
have been only a momentary break in the story of quiet subjection 
to the overlordship of Yijayanagar. 

About 1532, however, stirring events occurred. The king of 
Travancore became aggressive, overran a large part of the Pdndya 
country, and defied the authority of Yijayanagar. To reduce him 
to submission, and also to defend the Pdndya king from the encroach¬ 
ments of two Telugu chieftains (perhaps local governors sent from 
Yijayanagar who had endeavoured to assume independence) 

1 Rp. In<Z., vii, 77, footnote 2. 

* ^ T ° s ’ ^ an{ * Government Epigraphies collection for 1902, 

Government Epigraphist’s report for 1904, para, 23. 

4 Sewell’s Lists , ii, 223. 

5 Government EpigraphisVs annual report for 1892, p. 7. 
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Achyuta, king of Vijayanagar from 1530 to 1542, organized a 
great expedition into the extreme south of India. 

If we are to trust his own inscriptions, 1 he was eminently 
successful in the campaign. He planted a pillar of victory in the 
Tlmhrapami river, exacted tribute from the king of Travancore, 
suppressed the two troublesome chieftains and married the 
daughter of the Pdndya king. Thenceforth the Pdndya country 
and Trichinopoly were held more firmly and directly by the 
representatives of the Vijayanagar empire. The native chronicles, 
indeed, continue to confuse the authority of these suzerains, their 
Telugu governors, and the Pandya rulers, treating each in turn as 
though they were supreme, but there is evidence 2 to show that 
between 1547 and 1558 the country was in fact ruled by one 
Yitthala Edja, who was a prince of the Vijayanagar line and 
invaded Travancore a second time in 1513. 

In 1559 was founded the famous Ndyakkan dynasty of 
Madura, which held the country for nearly two centuries until 
the Musalmans took it in 1736. The origin and early doings of 
this line are recounted neither in inscriptions nor in really reliable 
histories, and for light upon both we are driven to depend mainly 
upon the vernacular manuscripts in the three volumes of the 
Eev. W. Taylor’s Catalogue Bamnne of Oriental MSS. (Madras, 
1857), in the same author’s Oriental Historical MSS. (Madras, 
1835} and in the collections of manuscripts by Colonel Mackenzie 
which are now in the Connemara Library. These (in the judgment 
of so eminent an authority as Bishop Caldwell) are of very doubtful 
veracity, but happily they are frequently illumined by the letters 
and periodical reports of the priests of the well-known Jesuit 
Mission at Madura, which (though unfortunately incomplete) 
have been collected and published in four volumes under the title 
of La Mission du Madure . Mr. Nelson has collated all these 
authorities with much care in his book The Madura Country , 
and the ensuing narrative follows closely (though, owing to the 
exigencies of space, very briefly) his account of this period. 

It seems, then, that at about the close of Vitthala lira’s 
administration a Oh61a chieftain who resided near Trichinopoly 
invaded the Madura country and dispossessed the Pandya king, 
thereupon the latter appealed to the court of Vijayanagar and 
an expedition under a certain Nagama Nay&kkan was accordingly 
seat to his aid. Nagama easily suppressed the Ohola king and 

1 See Government Epigraphy's annua) report for 1899-1900, paras. 70 ff. 

* fW,, para. 78, am) Sewell’s Zirft of Antiquities r, ii, 224. 
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possessed himself of Madura, but he then suddenly threw off his 
allegiance and, declining to help the P&idya, assumed the position 
of an independent ruler. The Yijayanagar emperor was furious 
at his defection, summoned a council, laid the matter before his 
most faithful officers, and cried out to the assemblage 4 Where 
amongst you all is he who will bring me that rebel’s head P 
To the astonishment of every one present, Nagama’s own son, 
Vis van atha, volunteered to do so, and after some natural hesita¬ 
tion the king despatched him with a large force against the rebel. 
Visvanatha defeated his father in a pitched battle, placed him in 
confinement, and at length procured for him the unconditional 
pardon which had doubtless been from the first the object of 
his action. 

He so far obeyed the orders of the Yijayanagar king as 
nominally to place the Pandya on the throne, but sound policy 
and his own interests alike deterred him from handing over the 
entire government of the country to the old feeble dynasty, and 
he set out to rule on his own account. This was in 1559, Doubt¬ 
less he held a wide commission as governor from the Yijayanagar 
court, and perhaps there was little difference between the powers 
he exercised and those wielded, for example, by Yitthala Raja. 
But the peculiar characteristic of the new regime was that, whether 
by accident or design, it developed first into a governorship which 
became hereditary and then into what was practically an hereditary 
monarchy. The Nayakkans never, it is true, assumed the insignia 
or titles of royalty, and were content with the position of lieu¬ 
tenants under Vijayanagar even after they had ceased to pay 
tribute to th'at power; but in essentials their sway was practically 
absolute and the Pandyas and Cholas disappear in effect henceforth 
from history. 

Visvanatha, then, became the first of the Nayakkan dynasty. 
His dominions apparently soon included the whole of this district, 
as well as Madura and Tmnevelly and much of Coimbatore. He 
obtained the fort of Trichinopoly early in his rule. The Vijaya¬ 
nagar viceroy who governed the Tanjore country had failed to 
properly police the pilgrim roa Is which ran through Trichinopoly 
to the shrines of Srirangam and Ramesvaram, and devotees were 
afraid to visit those holy places. Visvanatha accordingly arranged 
to exchange that town for the fort of Vallam (in Tanjore), which 
was his at that time. He is said to have then vastly improved the 
fortifications and town of Trichinopoly and the temple of Sriran¬ 
gam, and to have cleared the banks of the Cauvery of robbers. 
He also introduced administrative changes throughout his charge 
.and founded 4 the poligar system’ under which the country wa§ 
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CHAP- il. apportioned among a number of chieftains who were responsible 
Nixuauw for the well-being of their estates, paid him tribute and kept up 
a q UO fca 0 f troops. Most of the existing zamindars in the district 
claim to be descendants of these men. Visvanatha died fnll of 
years and hononr in 1563. 

He was succeeded by his son Eumara Erishnappa (1563—73), 
immediate ^ho is represented as a brave and politic ruler, lie is declared to 
mtvomm, conquered Ceylon—an exploit of which heroic details are 

given in the manuscripts, hut of which, in view of the silence of 
the usually candid annals of that island, the very existence may 
well be doubted. 

He was succeeded in 1573 by his two sons, who ruled jointly 
and uneventfully till 1595; and they by their two sons, one of 
whom ruled till 1602. 


Fall ©f 
Vijayanagar 
Kingdom, 
\Uh. 


Ttranak 


These were followed by Muttu Erishnappa (1602-09), He 
is credited with the foundation of the dynasty of the S&upatis of 
Ramnad, the ancestors of the present Raja of that place, who were 
given a considerable slice of territory in the Marava country 
on condition that they suppressed crime and protected pilgrims 
journeying to Ramesvaram through that wild and inhospitable 
region. 

Muttu Erishnappa was succeeded by Muttu Virappa (1609-23)? 
a hardly more distinct figure. 

Meanwhile, in 1565, the power of the rulers of Vijayanagar, 
the suzerains of the Nayakkans, had been dealt an irreparable 
Mow by the combined Musalman kings of the Deccan at the 
memorable battle of Talikota, one of the great landmarks in the 
history of south India. They were forced to abandon a large 
part of the districts of Bellary and Anantapur to the victorious 
Muhammadans, to flee hastily from Vijayanagar, and to establish 
their capital successively at -Penukonda in Anantapur and at 
Chandmgiri and Vellore in North Arcot. Their governors at 
Triehinopoly and Tanj ore still paid them the usual tribute and 
marks of respect, but in the years which now follow traces begin 
to appear of the weakness of the suzerain, and of contempt and 
finally rebellion on the part -of his feudatories. 

Muttu Virappa mentioned above was succeeded by the great 
Tiramala Nayakkan, the most powerful and the best known of 
Mb dynasty, who ruled for thirty-six eventful years. 1 He was 
c&Oed upon to play his part in much more stirring times than hia 
predecessors. The peace imposed upon the south by the sway of 


1 Wvt an inscription giving his gonsalogy, see Ep. Ind. iii, 239. 
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Vijayanagar had been dissolved by the downfall of that power, and 
the country was torn by the mutual quarrels of the once feudatory 
governors^ Nayakkans’) of Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Gingee and 
Mysore; by the unavailing attempts of the last rulers of the dying 
empire to reassert their failing authority; and finally by the 
incursions of the Muhammadan kings of the Deccan, who now 
began to press southwards to reap the real fruits of their victory 
at Talikota. 


Almost the first act of TirumaWs reigu was to withhold the 
tribute due to the king of Vijayanagar. The letters of the Jesuit 
priests already mentioned showed that he anticipated trouble in 
consequence, and accordingly massed large bodies of troops in 
Triehinopoly and strengthened its fortifications. He none the less 
still sent annual complimentary messages and presents to his 
suzerain, and this sufficed for some time to appease the resentment 
of the incapable representatives of that ancient line. But about 
1638 king Ranga, a more resolute prince, succeeded to the throne of 
Ghandragiri; and he soon resolved to put an end to the contumacy 
of Tirumala and prepared to march south with a large and for¬ 
midable force. Tirumala had meanwhile persuaded the Vijaya¬ 
nagar governors of Tanjore and Gingee (in South Arcot) to join 
him in his defiance of their mutual suzerain, and thus Ranga was 
left with only Mysore, of all his tributaries, to support him. He 
however continued his preparations, with the result that the 
governor of Tanjore eventually grew alarmed, sent in his sub¬ 
mission, and betrayed the designs of the confederates. 

Ranga advanced upon Gingee, but his plans were frustrated 
by a desperate move on the part of Tirumala, who, reckless of the 
claims of a larger patriotism, succeeded in inducing the Muhamma¬ 
dan Saltan of Golconda (one of the confederacy who had been 
victorious at Talikota in 1565) to invade the Vijayanagar king- 
dom from the north. ® 


. Ikmga was obliged to retrace Ms steps to protect his posses¬ 
sions, was defeated by Golconda, and was forced to march sonth 
again to implore the help of his rebellious governors against their 
common foe, the Musalman. They refused, however, to aid him • 
and in the end Ranga fled, powerless and almost without a 

Mysore* 0 ^ proteotlon of tis onl y vassal, the viceroy of 

The Sultan of Golconda was satisfied for some time to consolidate 

%-y “'**“ ““ <f *• Vffcjmg* country, but IS 
forward, (perhaps about 1644) he marched south to subdue its 
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three rebellious governors and advanced upon the great fortress 
of Gingee. The Nayakkan of Tanjore at once submitted to him, 
but Tirumala approached a rival Muhammadan, the Sultan of 
Bij&pur, who sent a force to his assistance. These allies marched 
to the relief of Gingee, but hardly had they arrived there when the 
Bijapur troops went over to the enemy, and joined in the siege 
of the fort they had been sent to deliver. The Golconda, king, 
however, was soon recalled by trouble in other parts of his new 
conquests, and Tirumala threw himself into the Gingee fortress. 
Owing to dissensions between his troops and those of the former 
garrison, however, the gates were opened not long afterwards to 
the troop of Bijapur and the town fell into the possession of the 
Musalmans. 

Tirumala retreated in dismay to Madura, and the Muham¬ 
madans advanced triumphantly southwards, exacted submission 
from the governor of Tanjore, and proceeded to lay waste the 
whole country. Tirumala then submitted, apparently without 
striking a blow, paid a large sum to the invaders, and agreed to 
send an annual tribute to the Sultan of Bijapur. Thus, after an 
interval of nearly 300 years, the Muhammadans were once again 
recognized as supreme in the district. 

Tirumala’s next conflict was with Mysore. In the early years 
of his reign, before his troubles with the king of Vijayanagar 
and the Muhammadans, he had been involved in a short war with 
that kingdom. His territories had been invaded by the Mysore 
troop and Dindigul had been besieged, but the enemy had been 
eventually driven out and their country successfully invaded in 
revenge by a general of Tirumala’s. Since then, as already noted, 
the Vijayanagar ruler had taken refuge with the king of Mysore, 
and now these two monarehs combined to endeavour to recover 
those prtdons of the former’s territories which had recently been 
captured by Golconda. They were at first successful; but, whether 
actuated by jealousy or fear, Tirumala intervened and invited the 
Muhammadans to attack Mysore from the south, throwing opn 
the passes in his own country for the purpose. 

His proposal was accepted, Mysore was invaded, and a general 
war ensued which resulted in the final extinction of the power of 
Vijayanagar and the humbling of Mysore. But when retur ning 
in triumph from that country, the victorious Muhammadans came 
down to Madura and levied an enormous tribute from their humble 
friend Tirumala; and, moving on to Tanjore, treated its Nayakkan 
in a Hk© manner. So Tirumala profited little from this new 
treachery to the cause of Hinduism, 
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It is not clear exactly when these events happened, hut they 
appear to constitute the last interference of the Muhammadans in 
Madura affairs. Tirumala’s only other external war occurred 
towards the close of his reign and was with Mysore. In this he 
is represented to have been altogether successful. 

The campaign began with an invasion of Coimbatore by the 
Mysore king—apparently in revenge for Tirumala’s contribution 
to his recent humiliation at the hands of the Muhammadans. 
That district was occupied by the enemy with ease, and then 
Madura itself was threatened. The Mysore troops were however 
beaten off from the town (chiefly by the loyal assistance of the 
Setupati of Bamnad) defeated again in the open, and driven in 
disorder up the ghats into Mysore. The campaign was known as 
the 6 hunt for noses ’ owing to the fact that under the orders of the 
Mysore king the invaders cut off the noses of all their prisoners 
(men, women and children) and sent them in sacks to Seringa- 
patam as glorious trophies. 

A counter-invasion of Mysore was undertaken shortly after¬ 
wards under the command of Kumar a Muttu, the younger 
brother of Tirumala, and was crowned with complete success. 
The king of Mysore was captured and his nose was cut off and 
sent to Madura. 

Tirumala died before his victorious brother’s return. He was 
between sixty-five and seventy years of age at the time and had 
reigned for thirty-six eventful years. 

His territories at his death comprised the present districts of 
Triehinopoly, Madura (including the zamindaris of Bamnad and 
Sivaganga), Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and Salem, with Pudukkdttai 
and part of Travaneore. 

Tirumala’s character is summed up, probably with justice, in 
a letter written by one of the Jesuit priests just after his death 
and dated Triehinopoly, 1659— 

4 It is impossible to refuse him credit for great qualities, but he 
tarnished his glory at the end of his life by follies and vices which 
nothing could justify. He was called to render account to God for 
the evils which his political treachery had brought upon his own 
people and the neighbouring kingdoms. His reign was rendered 
illustrious by works of really royal magnificence. Among these are 
the pagoda of Madura, several public buildings, and above all the 
royal palace the colossal proportions and astonishing boldness of which 
recall the ancient monuments of Thebes. He loved and protected 
the Christian religion, the excellence of which he recognised ; but 
he never had the courage to accept the consequences of his conviction. 
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The chief obstacle to his conversion came from hie 200 wives, of whom 
the most distinguished were hnmt on his pyre.’ 

Tirnmala’s capital was Madura. The royal Residence had 
been removed thence to Triehiaopoly by his predecessor, hut 
Tirumala moved it back again, notwithstanding the fact th at. 
Triehinopoly, with its almost impregnable rock, its never-failing 
Cauvery river and its healthy climate, was by nature far superior 
to Madura, where the fort was on level ground, the Vaigai was 
usnally dry and fever was almost endemic. The reason given in 
the old manuscripts for the change is that Tirumala was afflicted 
with a grievous long-standing eatarrh which none of the Vaishna- 
vite gods of Triehinopoly could (or would) cure. One day when 
he was halting at Dindigul on his way to Madura, Sundaresvara 
and Minfikshi, the Saivite deities of the latter place, appeared to 
him in a dream and promised him that if he would reside perma¬ 
nently in their town they would cure him. He vowed that he 
would do so and would spend five lakhs of pom on sacred works. 
Immediately afterwards, as he was cleaning his teeth in the .early 
morning, the disease left him ; and thenceforth he devoted h ims elf 
to the cult of Saivism and the improvement of Madura. None the 
less, be resided a good deal at Triehinopoly, and his successors 
(though they went to Madura to be crowned) generally dwelt 
there permanently. 

The largest and most magnificent of the many splendid 
public buildings which he erected in Madura was the great palace 
which still goes by his name. Much of this was removed to 
Triehinopoly in later years by his grandson Chokkanatha, but none 
the less the portions of it which survive were thought by Bishop 
Caldwell to constitute the grandest building of its kind in "southern 
India. 1 


Tirumala was succeeded by his son Muttu Alakadri. Almost 
the first act of the new king was an attempt to shaka 0 ff the 
hated Muhammadan yoke. He tried to induce the Niyakkan of 
Tanjore to join the enterprise, hut only succeeded in involving him 
in the punishment which the Musalmans meted out when his 
efforts ended in failure. For though the Tanjore ruler disclaimed 
all connection with his neighbour’s aspirations and attempted to 
oonmhaie the Musalmans, the latter none the less marched into his 
«®nfay, took Tanjore and Yallam and drove the Nayakkan to fly 
into the jangle. The invaders then moved against Triehinopoly 
«nd IWura, spreading havoc far and wide, while Muttu Alakadri 

mnmned inactive behind the walls of the former of these forts. 

# 

1 Butorf Tmnmlly , 61. 
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Fortunately for him, the enemy soon had to retire, for their cruel CHAP. II. 
devastations produced a local famine and pestilence from which N^yakkan 
they themselves suffered terribly. They accordingly made a half- Pynastt ' 
hearted attempt on Trichinopoly and then permitted themselves to 
be bought off for a very moderate sum. Muttu Alakadri did not 
long survive their departure, but gave himself up to debauchery 
with an abandon which soon brought him to a dishonoured grave. 

He was succeeded by his son Chokkanatha (1662-82), a Chokkandtha 
promising boy of sixteen. This young ruler began his reign with H^troubies 
a second ill-considered attempt to drive out the Musalman troops, with his 
despatching a large army against the Gringee fortress. His neig]lT)0lU8 ' 
general, however, sold himself to the enemy and wasted time and 
money in a long and unprofitable campaign which was little but 
pretence. Chokkanatha was also harassed by a domestic con¬ 
spiracy (in which the same unfaithful general took a prominent 
part) and though he detected and quashed this, the general went 
over openly to the Muhammadans and induced them to join in an 
assault upon Trichinopoly in which they bad the countenance (if 
not the practical assistance) of the N&yakkan of Tanjore. The 
officers whom Chokkanatha entrusted with the duty of repelling 
the attack were again disloyal, and it was not until he himself at 
length took command of the army that the invaders were driven 
back to Tanjore and eventually to G-ingee, 

So far things had not gone so badly, but in the next or the 
following year (1663 or 1664) Chokkanatha paid a heavy price 
for his temporary snccess. The Muhammadans bnrst into the 
Trichinopoly and Madura districts and devastated the country with 
almost incredible cruelty. They again besieged Trichinopoly, and 
this time Chokkanatha had to buy them off with a large sum. 

Chokkan&tha’s next war was with Tanjore, and it resulted in His oonquest 
the captnre of that ancient city and the extinction of its N^yakkan 5? d - loS8 of 
dynasty. Unluckily the Jesuit letters of the years 1666 to 1673 anJ ° re ’ 
have been lost, and the only authority upon these exciting events 
is a vernacular manuscript. This has been abstracted at length 
by Mr. Nelson, hut space forbids more than the merest summary 
of its contents. 

'Hie casus belli , says this authority, was the refusal of the 
Tanjore Nayakkan to give his beautiful and gifted daughter in 
marriage to Chokkanatha. The latter determined to fetch the 
maiden by force. His troops invaded the Tanjore country, drove 
its forces back into their capital, and successfully stormed that 
place. But they did not get the princess : her father placed her 
and all the other ladies of the palace in one room, blew this up 
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with gunpowder and then, with his son and his body-guard, 
Nlx^iS charged furiously into the thickest of the enemy, was captured 
Dtuastt a fter a desperate resistance, and was beheaded. 

~ Ohokkanatha placed his foster-brother Alagiri in charge of 

the government of Tanjore, but within a year the latter threw off 
his allegiance, and Ohokkanatha was now so given up to self- 
indulgence and so ill served by his disloyal officers that, after an 
outburst of indignation which ended in nothing, he was forced to 
acquiesce in the independence of Tanjore. 

Alagiri, however, was not long permitted to enjoy his ill- 
gotten kingdom. A son or grandson of the last Tanjore Nayakkan 
had escaped to the Mnsalman court of Bijapur and had induced 
that power to help to place him on the throne of his fathers. In 
1874 the Sultan of Bij&pur sent a force commanded by the 
Maratha general Venktfji (alias Ekoji) to turn out the Madura 
usurper and reinstate the scion of the old line. Yenk&ji ventured 
little until the occnrrence of the rupture between Ohokkanatha 
and Alagiri; hut he then defeated the latter with ease, and 
occupied Tanjore. He did not, however, place his protege on the 
throne, though he treated him kindly enough, but seized tbe 
kingdom for himself. So the outcome of Ohokkanatha’s feebleness 
wa& that a Maratha, instead of a Nayakkan, sat upon the throne 
of Tanjore. 

VenHji shortly afterwards became embroiled with his famous 
half-brother Sivaji, and Ohokkanatha attempted to take advantage 
of the circumstance to regain his hold on Tanjore. But he was 
dilatory in the field and in his negotiations, and Venkaji succeeded 
in buying off the hostility of Santoji (the son of Sivaji, whom the 
latter had despatched against him) before Ohokkanatha could 
effect anything. This was in 1677-78. 

Soon afterwards, Ohokkanatha was forced to turn from aggres- 
^r ^W rr i U iiifii to the defence of his own kingdom. The famous Chikka 
B6va B£ya, Mug of Mysore from 1672 to 1704, had for some time 
been massing troops on his frontier, and now burst upon Coimba¬ 
tore and spread havoc far and wide. Ohokkanatha did little to 
■ k repel him, the country was moreover visited with famine and 
pestilence, and in despair the ministers of the state deposed their 
incompetent ruler in favour of his brother. 

di^ikkaiiltha was replaced on his tottering throne about 1678 
by a Muhammadan adventurer who during the next two years 
usurped the whole of his authority (and even the ladies of his and 
his fallen brother’s harems) and at last was slain by Ohokkanatha 
b i ns self and a few of his friends. But the N&yakkan’s position 
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was still far from enviable. In 1682 bis capital was besieged by CHAP. 11. 

Mysore; was shadowed by forces belonging to the Marathas, 

who, while pretending to be on his side, were only waiting for a — 

chance to seize his territory for themselves ) and was threatened 

by a body of Maravans who nominally had hurried to his 

assistance/ but in reality had only come to share in the booty 

which the sack of Trichinopoly was expected to yield. 

While Chokkanatha thus sat helpless behind his defences T^iafcter 
matters were taken out of his hands by the more virile actors upon country 8 
this curious scene. The Marathas, who were now established in 
Gingee as well as in Tanjore, inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Mysore troops and drove them out of almost every corner of the 
Madura and Trichinopoly districts. Madura itself they were 
unable to capture, for the Maravans, regarding the men of 
Mysore as on the whole more eligible neighbours than the 
Mar&thas, helped the former to hold that fortress. The latter 
then turned against Chokkanatha, whose friends they had 
pretended to be, and laid siege to Trichinopoly itself. In despair 
at their treachery, Chokkanatha died of a broken heart in 1682. 

His successor was his sou Ranga Krishna Mufctu Yirappa, a 
boy of fifteen, who ruled for seven years. Little enough of his Muttu 
territories remained to him to rule. The greater part of them ^^PP g a 
was held by Mysore, some by the Maravans, some by the K 
Marathas of Gingee and some by the Marathas of Tan j ore. The 
country was a prey to complete anarchy and universal pillage, 
foreign enemies occupying all the forts and robber-chiefs being 
masters of the rural areas and carrying on their brigandage with 
impunity- * 

Matters, however, slowly improved* Mysore was soon dis- Matters 
traeted by a war with the Marathas of Gingee, and both the impl0ve * 
Setupatis of Ramnad and the Marathas of Tan j ore were occupied 
by domestic outbreaks in their own countries. A new disturb ing 
factor in south Indian politics had also appeared on the scene in 
the person of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb, who in 1686-87 
conquered the kingdoms of the Niyakkan’s old enemies, Golconda 
and Bijapur, and was for many years engaged in a war with their 
foes the Marathas which was most exhausting to both parties. 

Moreover the young NSyakkan of Madura, though imbued with a 
boyish love of fun and adventure which endeared him to his 
courtiers, had also a stock of sound ability and spirit which 
moved the admiration of his ministers, and he took advantage 
of his improving prospects. He recovered his capital about 1685, 
and though he failed in an attempt to reduce the Setupati in 
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CHAP. II. 1686, he gradually reconquered large parts of the ancient kingdom 
HAtaktas of his forefathers and succeeded in restoring the power of the 
P*** STT - Nayakkans to a position which, though not to be compared with 
that held by it at the beginning of his father’s reign, was still far 
above that which it occupied at the end of that period. He 
unfortunately died of small-pox in 1689 at the early age of 22. 

Mfl.ngfl.mmal. his mother, acted for the next fifteen years as 
( im-im ). Queen-Regent on behalf of Ms posthumous son. 

She was a popular administrator and is still widely remembered 
* by Hindus as a maker of roads and avenues, and a builder of 

temples, tanks and choultries. 


She was an able woman as well as a charitable, and under her 
firm guidance the kingdom of the Nayakkans apparently all but 
regained the proud position it had held in the days of Tirumaia. 
Unluckily, the Jesuit letters from 1687 to 1699, both inclusive, 
have again been lost and the events of her regency cannot be given 
with any fullness. 

H#r war#. She was less frequently engaged in war* than her predecessors, 

but she did not escape.the usual conflicts with her neighbours. 
In her reign theNayakkan kingdom first came into direct touch 
with the Mughal empire of Delhi, since Zulfikar Khan, the 
general who was sent by Aurangzeb to attack the Maratha 
stronghold of Gringee, exacted tribute both from Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore in 1693, though he did not succeed in taking Gringee till 
five years later. Trichinopoly was besieged (according to Wilks) 
by Mysore in 169o, but relieved owing to pressure on the 
invader’s country from the north. 

MangammaTs grandson Vijaya Eanga Ghokkanatha (1704-31) 
(lltt-UV enjoyed a long but apparently dull reign of 26 years. It is 
unfortunate that the Jesuit letters which so greatly illu min e 
previous periods of Madura history now cease altogether, and from 
this time forth we are driven to rely almost entirely upon native 
manuscripts and the secondary evidence afforded by English 
historians. And, curiously enough, the nearer we approach the 
period of the beginning of British ascendancy in the south, the 
more meagre and unsatisfactory does our information beco m e. 

Vijaya Eanga Ghokkanatha died in 1731, and was succeeded 
by his widow Mmakshi, who acted as Queen-Eegent on behalf of 
a young hoy she had adopted as the heir of her dead husband. 
She bad only ruled a year or two when an insurrection was raised 
against 1 ms by Vangaro. Tirumaia, the father of her adopted son, 
who pretended to have claims of his own to the throne of the 
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Nayakkans. At this juncture the representatives of the Mughals 
appeared on the scene and took an important part in the struggle. 

It must be remembered that ever since 1693 the Nayakkans 
had been nominally the feudatories of the emperor of Delhi, and 
that since 1698 the Carnatic north of the Coleroon river had been 
under direct Muhammadan rule. The local representative of 
the Mughal was the Nawab of Arcot, and an intermediate authority 
was held by the Nizam of Hyderabad, who was in theory the 
subordinate of the emperor, and the superior of the Nawab. 

How regularly the kings of Tanj ore and Madura paid their 
tribute is not clear, but in 1734—about the time, in fact, that 
Mmakshi and Vangaru Tirumala were fighting for the crown— 
an expedition was sent by the then Nawab of Arcot to exact 
tribute and submission from the kingdoms of the south. The 
leaders of this were the Nawab’s son, Safdar Ali Khan, and his 
nephew and confidential adviser, the well-known Chanda Sahib. 

The invaders took Tanjore by storm and, leaving the strong¬ 
hold of Trichinopoly nnattempted, swept across Madura and 
Tinnevelly and into Travancore, carrying all before them. It 
was apparently on their return from this expedition that they 
took part in the quarrel between Mmakshi and Vangaru 
Tirumala. The latter approached Safdar Ali Khan with an 
offer of three million rupees if be would oust the queen in favour 
of himself. Unwilling to attack Trichinopoly, the Muaalman 
prince contented himself with solemnly declaring Vangaru 
Tirumala to be king and taking a bond for the three millions. 
He then marched away, leaving Chanda Sahib to enforce his 
award as best as he could./ The queen, alarmed at the-turn 
affairs had now taken, approached Chanda Sahib with counter 
inducements to take her side; and had little difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing that facile politician to accept her bond for a crore of rupees 
and to declare her duly entitled to the throne. Mmakshi, says 
Wilks, required him to swear on the Koran that he would adhere 
faithfully to his engagement, and he accordingly took an oath on 
a brick wrapped up in the splendid covering usually reserved for 
that holy book. He was admitted into the Trichinopoly fort and 
Vangaru Tirumala—apparently with the good will of the queen, 
who, strangely enough, does not seem to have wished him any 
harm—went off to Madura, to rule over that country and 
Tinnevelly. 

Chanda Sahib accepted an earnest of the payment of the 
crore of ropees and departed to Arcot. Two rears later CXTS6'» 
he returned, was again admitted into the fort' and proceeded to 
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make himself master of the kingdom. Minakshi was soon little 
but a puppet. Orrne, indeed, suggests that she had fallen in 
love with Chanda Sahib and so let him have his own way 
unhindered. 

The latter eventually marched against Vangaru Tirumala, who 
was still rnling in the south, defeated him, and occupied the 
southern provinces of the Nayakkans' kingdom. He also attacked 
the Mysoreans on his north-west border; but Karin: resisted 
a siege of several months and that taluk and Namakkal seem to 
have continued under the Mysore rulers. Having now made 
himself master of all of the unfortunate Minakshi’s realms he 
threw off the mask, ceased to treat her with the consideration he 
had hitherto extended to her, locked her up in her palace and 
proclaimed himself ruler of her kingdom. The hapless lady took 
poison shortly afterwards. 

With her reign came to an end the ancient dynasty of the 
Nayakkans. The unprejudiced evidence of the Jesuit missionaries 
already several times referred to enables us to form a more accurate 
estimate of their administration than is usually possible in such 
cases. Bishop Caldwell, in summing this up, sardonically remarks 
that it is unfortunate for their reputation that so much more is 
known about them and their proceedings than about their Chola 
and Pfadya predecessors. He concludes by saying 1 that— 

4 Judged not merely by modern European standards of right and 
wrong, but even by the standards furnished by Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan books of authority, the Nayakkans must be decided to have 
fallen far short of their duty as rulers. Their reigns record little more 
than a disgraceful catalogue of debaucheries, treacheries, plunderings, 
oppressions, murders and civil commotions, relieved only by the 
factitious splendour of gifts to temples, idols and priests, by means of 
which they apparently succeeded in getting the Brahmans and poets 
to speak well of them, and thus in keeping the mass of the people 
patient under their misrule.’ % 


For a time, Chanda Sahib had everything his own way. His 

n _^ was haloed regarded with suspicion and even hostility by 

flUMfj. the Nawab of Arcot; but family reasons prevented a rupture, 
and Chanda Sahib was left undisturbed while he stre ng thened the 
fortifications of Trichinopoly and appointed his two brothers as 
governors of the strongholds of Dindigul and Madura. 

Unable to help themselves, the Baja of Tanjore and Vangaru 
Tirumala detennined to call in the assistance of the Marathas 
of Satara in Bombay. ’These people had their own grievance 


1 History of Tinnerelly, 62. 
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against the Muhammadans of Arcot (with whom Chanda Sahib CHAP. XI. 
was still identified) because the latter had long delated payment 

of the chouik , or one-fourth of the revenues, which they had - 

promised in return for the withdrawal of the Mardthas from the 
country, and the discontinuance of their usual predatory incursions. 

They were also encouraged to attempt reprisals by the Nizam of 
Haidarabad, who, jealous of the increasing power of the Nawdb 
and careless of the loyalty due to co-religionists, would gladly 
have seen his dangerous subordinate brought to the ground. 

Early in 1740, therefore, the Marathas appeared with a vast 
army in the south and defeated and killed the Nawab of Arcot in 
the pass of Damalcheruvu in North Arcot. They then came to an 
understanding with his son, the Safdar Ali mentioned above, 
recognized him as Nawab, and retired for a time. 

Chanda Sahib had made a faint pretence at helping the Nawab 
to resist the Marathas, and he now came to offer his submission 
to Safdar Ali. The princes parted with apparent amity, but at the 
end of the same year the Marathas (at the secret invitation of 
Safdar Ali) suddenly reappeared and made straight for Trichino- 
poly. Their temporary withdrawal had been designed to put 
Chanda Sahib off his guard; and it so far succeeded that 
Triebinopoly was very poorly provisioned. They invested the 
town closely, defeated and killed the two brothers of Chanda Sahib 
above mentioned as they advanced to his help from their provinces 
of Madura and Dindigul, and, after a siege of three months, 
compelled the surrender of Trichinopoly. They took Chanda 
captive to Satara and, disregarding the claims of Yangaru Tiru- 
mala, appointed a Maratha, the well-known Morari Rao of Grooty, 
as their governor of the conquered kingdom. 

Mordri Eao remained there for two years (it is not clearly Musalman 
known what he did or how far his authority extended) and he 
finally retired in 1743 before the invading army of the Nizam, 1743. 6 * 

who marched south in that year, re-established his weakened 
authority in the Carnatic, and in 1744 appointed Anwar-ud-din as 
Nawdb of Arcot. 

The whole of the Nayakkans 5 kingdom now fell under the rule 
of this latter potentate. There is reason to believe that he governed 
it through his sons Mahfuz Khdn and Muhammad Ali, both soon 
to play an important part in the history of this district. Karfir 
and Namakkal taluks continued under the kings of Mysore. 

In 1748, however, Chanda Sahib regained his liberty and The rival 
marched south in company with Muzaffar Jang, a pretender to M ^. alman 
the position of Nizam of Hyderabad, then held by Nazir Jang. P 
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The allies were successful, Aawar-ud-dm was slain Ut the great 
battle of Ambur in North A root, and Chanda S&hib succeeded 
him as Nawab of Areot One of his sons, Muhammad Ali, fled 
however to Trichinopolj and proclaimed himself Nawab there, 
and soon most of the south of Lidia was involved in the struggle 
between these rivals. The French and the English (who had 
recently been fighting among themselves, were now nominally at 
peace, and consequently both had more soldiers than they knew 
what to do with) took sides in the conflict (the former taking the 
part 0 f Chanda Sahib and the latter that of Muhammad Ali) and 
the campaigns which followed were in reality a disguised struggle 
for the mastery of south India by these two European nations. 

The K&ja of Tanjore and the ruler of Pudukkdttai (called the 
Tondaim&n) also sided with Muhammad Ali, the former in a luke¬ 
warm manner and the latter with devotion and fidelity. Though 
Chanda S&hib would have been wise to have at once attacked 
Trichinopoly and secured the person of his rival, his first act was 
to attempt to plunder the Tanjore territories; and he allowed 
himself to be detained there until Nazir Jang (assisted by the 
Mar&thas, a force of Mysore troops and, most important of all, 
by £00 Englishmen under Major Stringer Lawrence) came into the 
field. He then fled to Pondicherry, and Muzaffar Jang in despair 
gave himself up to Nazir Jang and was placed in close confinement. 
In December 1750, however, Nazir Jang, while advancing to 
recover the fort of Gringee which had been taken by the French, 
was assassinated, and the greater part of his army espoused the 
cause of Muzaffar Jang, who was proclaimed Nizam. 

The tables were thus suddenly turned, and Muhammad Ali, 
who was at Trichinopoly, implored the immediate help of the 
English. A small force under Captain Cope was sent to him in 
February 1751 from Fort St. David (in South Arcot), but it was 
almost at once diverted to attempt to recover Madura, which had 
revolted under an adventurer named Alam Khan. News having 
arrived that Chanda S&hib was marching south from his capital 
at Arcot to besiege Trichinopoly, another force of 500 English, 
1,000 sepoys and 8 guns was sent to that town in April 
under Captain Gringen, and near V&likandaparam (the 1 Vol- 
eondah 5 of Orme) in Perambalur taluk these came in sight of 
Chanda SAhib’s army. The actions which followed are described 
in the accounts of Panjangudi and IJttatur in Chapter XV. 
The English obtained no advantage and, fearing that they might 
he surrounded at llttatur, marched to safer positions, first to 
Hoh4nd4rk6vil (see page 314), then to the Brirangam temple and 
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finally to Trichinopoly itself. Chanda S&hib and [the French 
followed them, posted a garrison in Srirangam, crossed to the 
south of the Cauvery, and encamped to the east of Trichinopoly. 
Hearing of this, the English sent another small reinforcement to 
that town; but their troops were still greatly outnumbered by the 
forces of their opponents* and matters looked exceedingly black 
until Clive (afterwards the famous Lord Clive, the hero of Plassey) 
created a diversion by a dashing attack against the enemy’s capital 
at Arcot. He captured this and defended it successfully against 
a fifty days’ siege. During his absence the siege of Trichinopoly 
went on languidly. Details are given in the account of the town 
on page 331 below, where also will be found a map illustrating 
the lie of the country. 

From this point, however, the fortunes of Muhammad Ali 
constantly improved. Help was sent him by the king of Mysore, 
by Mor&ri Bao of Grooty, and by the king of Tanjore; and in 
April 1752 a force of 400 Englishmen and 1,100 'sepoys under 
Clive and Lawrence arrived from Fort St. David and, after some 
sharp fighting under the very walls (page 331), made their way 
into Trichinopoly. Shortly afterwards the French, who were 
commanded by M. Law, retired from the south of the Cauvery 
and took up their position on the island of Srirangam. 

The English now set themselves to surround the French army 
and to prevent the approach of reinforcements. Samayapuram or 
Samayavaram (the c Samiav&ram ’ of Orme) and Manachanalllir 1 
w^ere seized by Clive, and L&lgudi (q.v>) by another force ; bnt on 
April 14th a reinforcement of 120 Frenchmen and 500 sepoys under 
M. D’Auteuil arrived at XJttatfir from Pondicherry. Clive, who was 
stationed at Samayapuram, realized that it was of vital importance 
to intercept this body and advanced to TTttatur; whereon 
D’Auteuil, who had started towards Trichinopoly, returned to 
that village and Clive fell back again on Samayapuram. The 
French in Srirangam were not aware of Clive’s return to his 
camp, and sent an expedition to cut up any part of his force 
which might have been left there. They succeeded in surprising 
Clive and in placing him in extreme personal danger; but his 
extraordinary pluck and presence of mind enabled him, after 
some confused night fighting, to repel the assault; and he either 
killed or captured almost the whole of the attacking party. The 
affair is described in detail in the account of Samayapuram on 
page 316 below. D’Auteuil was next attacked by a party from 

1 Apparently the * Munsnrpett ’ of Orme. Mr. Lewia Moore points oat that 
there it no other village which answers Orme r s description. 
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Trichinopoly under Dalton, and lie retired from TTttatAr to 
Raniangudi ; the French post at Piehdnddrkovil (Orme’s 4 Pit- 
chandah 5 ) on the north of Coleroon was stormed by Olive in 
the manner described on page 314; and the French camp in 
Srirangam was thus cut off on the north and exposed to the fire 
of the English guns on all sides. The greater part of Chanda 
SdhiVs army deserted almost at once to the English, the French 
reinforcements at Ranjangudi were defeated near that place by 
Clive (page 304) and soon afterwards forced to surrender, and 
Chanda S&hib in despair gave himself up to the commander of 
the Tanjore troops which were on the spot assisting the English. 
The Tanjore general, in spite of the most solemn oaths, had him 
brutally murdered, The state of the French in Srirangam was 
now hopeless, and they surrendered on the 13th June 1752. 

The armies of Mysore, Muhammad Ali, Morari Rao, Lawrence 
and Tanjore were now left victorious on the scene; but it was not 
long before their own disagreements caused a renewal of hostilities 
around Trichinopoly. It transpired that the help of the king 
of Mysore had only been obtained on the understanding that 
Muhammad Ali, if successful, should cede to him the whole of the 
country from Trichinopoly to Cape Comorin. This promise 
Muhammad Ali was now very unwilling to fulfil. Lawrence 
decided that the matter was no affair of his, as long as his ally, 
Muhammad Ali, was not actually attacked; and he set off for 
Madras. But hy the time he had reached Uttatlir it became 
evident that the disputants would come to blows if no English 
troops remained to keep order; and he accordingly left Captain 
Dalton with 200 English and 1,500 sepoys at Trichinopoly. 

Meanwhile Dupleix had appointed Chanda Sahib’s son to 
follow him as Nawdb of Areot, and had succeeded in detaching 
the leader of the Mysore troops and Morari Rao from the side of 
Muhammad Ali. Mordri Rao went off to Pondieherr) T , and the 
treachery of the Mysore troops on Srirangam island compelled 
Dalton to attack them there. His operations, which are referred 
to cm page 324, were unsuccessful, and at the beginning of 1753 
the tables were turned and he was besieged in Trichinopoly by 
the Mysore troops, who attempted to starve him into surrender. 

His position was very grave. His garrison was not strong 
c&cmgh to hope to drive off the enemy, and he had only fifteen 
He wrote for help to Lawrence, who was 
French and Mardthas at Tiruvadi near Cuddalore. 
iAwienoe received the message on the 22nd April (1753) and by 
May 6ih had reached Trichinopoly with reinforcements which 
r*i*od the garrison there to 500 Englishmen, 2,000 sepoys and 
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3,000 of Muhammad Ali’s horse. At the same time the Mysore 
army was reinforced by 200 Frenchmen and 500 sepoys and 
shortly afterwards by 3,000 Marathas, 300 Frenchmen and 100 
sepoys. The second siege of Trichinopoly now began in earnest. 

Almost directly after his arrival Lawrence made an attack on 
the French and Mysoreans in Srirangam from Muttarasanallur 
(page 313), bnt was repulsed. He then camped at 4 the Fakir’s 
tope’ (which was perhaps where the Collector’s bungalow now 
stands) and roundabout this occurred some stubborn fighting,the 
details of which are referred to in the account of Trichinopoly 
below (page 332). On the 2t>th June (1753) Lawrence won a 
brilliant victory near the hill now known as ‘ the Fakir’s Rock/ 
bnt called L the Golden Rock 9 by Orme and Cambridge. This 
was not enough, however, to enable him to take the offensive. 
4 The number of the enemy was so great/ he said, 4 that a victory 
or two more would have left all my men on the plains qf Trichino¬ 
poly/ He therefore went to Tanjore to hasten the despatch of 
the troops which the R4ja there had so often promised to send, 
and left Dalton in command of Trichinopoly. The fort was now 
regularly blockaded. 

Lawrence started back to Trichinopolv at the beginning of 
August (1753) with 5,000 horse and foot from Tanjore. The 
French attempted to intercept his advance, but in a brilliantly 
fought action (see page 332) Lawrence defeated them at the 
Fakir s Rock and made his way into the beleaguered city. The 
rest of August witnessed some inconsiderable successes against the 
French at Hyyakondan-tirumalai ( g . p .) and the bringing: in of 
supplies to the town. 


Meanwhile the enemy were largely reinforced by Marthas 
Frenchmen and sepoys; and in September the English received 
an addition to their troops of 150 Europeans and 300 sepoys sent 
from Madras. Lawrence now decided to bring on a general 
engagement On the 21st September was fought what is known 
as the battle of Sugar-loaf Book/ though the rock from which 
the battle takes its name is now called 4 the Golden Rock ’ This 
“ r ff ™ P”* e 332 Wow- The English victory „„ 

7 kffled “ d "Me no Z 

than *0 > of the enemy s Europeans, besides many native troons 
were shun. The remit of the battle was that non, rf the be , "g* 
force ventured to appear ia the open plain again, and provfoLra 
were brought m without difficulty. P S M 

In the following month the approach of the monsoon made it 
necessary to retreat into cantonments, and Lawrence accordingly 
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moTed off into the Tanjore country, leaving a sufficient garrison 
at Trichinopoly. At the beginning of November the French force 
was much augmented, and on the 27th of that month they made 
their last real effort to capture Trichinopoly. This was the very 
determined night attack upon a part of the fortifications known as 
* Dalton’s battery 5 which is referred to again in the account of 
Trichinopoly below. It failed, and 360 Frenchmen were taken 
prisoners and 36 more killed. This increase in the number of 
prisoners in Trichinopoly necessitated the strengthening of the 
garrison there, thus dangerously weakening the force under 
Lawrence available for action outside. 

Nothing of importance happened for the next month or two ; 
but in February 1754 the English met a serious reverse in the 
destruction of a large convoy and its escort near Kuttapp&r, about 
seven mile 3 from Trichinopoly. The affair is referred to in the 
account of that village on page 311 below. A great quantity of 
stores and money was captured, and nearly one-third of Lawrence's 
whole force was taken or killed. It was a terrible blow; and the 
timid Raja of Tanjore expected that the English would have to 
abandon Trichinopoly, and so cut short their supplies from his 
country. But no immediate result followed, except that greater 
©are was taken in choosing the routes for convoys. A fierce 
struggle over one of them took place near the Golden Rock on the 
12th May 1754; but the French, though in greatly superior 
numbers, were beaten off with considerable loss. 

The French next made an incursion into the country of the 
Tondaiman of Puddukkottai, who had been regularly sending 
supplies to Trichinopoly, to punish him for his loyalty to the 
British. Ihe people there retreated into the woods, however, and 
the expedition ended in nothing but the burning of a few empty 
villages. The detachment vented its spleen by seizing Kiliyur 
and Kdviladi in Tanjore taluk and cutting the bank which 
prevents the Cauvery from running to waste down the Coleroon; 
mid this exploit was followed by a considerable success against 
some Tanjore troops who came out to avenge the injury. Fortu¬ 
nately at this juncture the Maratha Morari Rao expressed his 
willingness to be bought off; and, on Muhammad Ali’s acceding 
to hm terms, he left the Carnatic in July 1754. 

In the middle of August Lawrence, who had been detained at 
Tanjore inducing his lukewarm allies there to move, returned to 
Tnehinopoly. The French tried to intercept him near the Golden 
Sock hut were again defeated in a sharp encounter. In the same 
mmtix the French Government, weary of the war, recalled 
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Dupleix, the Governor of the French possessions in India; in 
October a suspension of hostilities was agreed to ; and in December 
a provisional treaty, providing for a truce until orders could be 
received from Europe, was made. 1 

The general of the Mysore troops in Srirangam hoped that, 
even though he was no longer assisted by the French, he might 
succeed in getting possession of Trichin opoly ; but in the following 
April (1755) he had to return in haste to his own country to repel 
an attack by the Nizam. The French were left at Srirangam in 
charge of some land which had been made over to Mysore by 
Muhammad Ali. During the peace of the next two years the 
only military operation in this neighbourhood was an expedition 
of the French against the zamindar (poligar) of Turaiyur to enforce 
payment of tribute. They had planned a similar descent upon the 
zamindars of Udaiy^rpdlaiyam and Ariyalur, but were dissuaded 
by threats of opposition made by Caillaud, the English commander 
at Trichinopoiy. 


War between jEpngland and France was declared in Europe in 
1756, but it was not till the hot weather of 1757 that the two nations 
came to blows again in the Carnatic. The garrison of Trichinopoiy 
had been weakened in March by the departure of an expedition under 
Caillaud to recover Madura, and the French took the opportunity 
to send a force from Pondicherry to attack the place. On the way 
they exacted a promise of tribute from the zamindar (poligar) of 
Udaiydrpalaiyam. The force which was left in Trichinopoiy 
amounted to only 150 Englishmen and 700 sepoys, not counting 
some 600 unreliable troops sent from Tanjore and Pudukkdttai. 
The attacking force numbered over 1,000 Europeans and 3,000 
sepoys, so it was important that the town should be relieved 
at once. Caillaud hastened north from Madura; and, eluding 
the French with great adroitness, gained the town with 120 
Englishmen and 1,200 sepoys. The French thereupon returned 
almost at once to Pondicherry, without effecting anything. Further 
attacks were apprehended during the rest of the year, but none were 
made. In May 1758 the French garrison was withdrawn from 
Srirangam to join in the siege of Cuddalore and handed over the 
island to some Mysore troops who marched up under Haidar Ali’s 
brother from Dindigul; whereupon the English under Captain 
Joseph fernith drove out the Mysoreans and themselves took 
possession of the island. 

In Jane 1758 Lally, the new Governor of the French 
advanced against Tanjore with the idea of replenishing his coffers! 


1 Aitohiaon's Treaties, eu. (1892), viii, 7 ff. 
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The best sepoys in Triehinopoly were sent to help the town, and 
Lallv’s attempt against it was a complete failure. The scene of 
action was then transferred to other districts, and the French 
captured Fort St. David and besieged Madras (1758). 

In July of the following year (1759), after the fall of the 
important fortress of Tyaga Drug in South Arcot, the French 
troops marched into this district as far as TJttatur, plundering as 
they went. The Triehinopoly garrison expected that they would 
g > on and occupy Srirangam, but the English attack on Wandi- 
wash in September resulted in their being recalled to Triehinopoly. 
A larger force did actually occupy Srirangam later in the same 
year, and some spirited fighting occurred at Pichandarkovil [q.v.) 
in an attempt to cut their communications ; but the news of the 
French reverse at the great battle of Wandiwash led them to 
retire again. 

In 1760, Haidar Ali, who now commanded the Mysore troops, 
entered into an agreement w T ith the French by which Tyaga Drug 
was handed over to him. He sent a force to garrison that fort; 
bo, to create a diversion, Captain Richard Smitti attacked Karur, 
which was a Mysore possession, and forced the garrison to retreat 
to Namakkal, another Mysore fort. The affair is described in 
more detail in the account of Karur in Chapter XV. 

In January of the following year (1761) Pondicherry sur¬ 
rendered to Eyre Coote and the French ceased at last to be a power 
of importance in the south of India. By the treaty of Paris two 
years later, the French recognized Muhammad Ali as Nawab of 
Arcot. The latter thus became the undisputed ruler of the greater 
part of the Carnatic. Karur was retained by the English, and 
Namakkal remained under Mysore. 

Haidar Ali, who had by now usurped the throne of Mysore, 
rose so rapidly in power in the next few years that in 1766 the 
English undertook to assist the Nizam against him. In the 
first of 1 the Mysore Wars * which followed, the English took 
Namakkal and a number of forts iu the Salem and Coimbatore 
dh&ncts in May 1768, while Haidar was busy in Malabar; but 
these, and also Karfir, fell before Haidar’s advance at the end of 
the same year. The w'ar ended with the peace of 1769, by which 
Earfir and Namakkal were left to Haidar. 

During the Second Mysore Wax (1780-84) the undefended 
parts of the district suffered, like the rest of the Carnatic, from the 
aruel ravages of Haidar’s troops. Triehinopoly was invested in 
1781 and seemed ready to surrender, but Haidar drew off his 
forces to attack Eyre Coote and suffered his momentous defeat at 
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that General’s hands at Porto Novo on the 1st July. Haidar s 
death at the end of 1782 and Tipn’s activity on the west coast 
induced the English to mate a forward movement at the beginning 
of 1783, and Karur was taken in April of that y ear. By the 
peace of 1784 which concluded the war it was however restored to 
Tipu in the following' March. 

In the Third Mysore War (1790-92) the English began hostili¬ 
ties by occupying Karur and the greater part of the Coimbatore 
district. Towards the end of 1790 Tipu marched past Karur up 
to Txichinopoly, made several demonstrations against that town, 
and laid waste the island of Srirangam ; but lie was soon obliged 
to leave the country owing to the successes of Lord Cornwallis in 
Mysore. In the treaty of 1792 which concluded this campaign 
Karur was left to Tipu, but Namakkal taluk was among the areas 
ceded to the British. Karur was again taken by the English at 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1799 ; but the fall of Seringapatam 
and death of Tipu in May put an end to all danger from Mysore; 
and in the treaty which followed Karur taluk was included in the 
tracts ceded to the English. 

At the end of 1781 the Nawab Muhammad Ali had assigned 
the revenues of the Carnatic, excepting one-sixth reserved for his 
private expenses, to the English for five years to meet the cost of 
the war against Haidar. Mr. Sullivan, at that time Resident of 
Tanjore, was appointed Superintendent of the Assigned Revenues 
of Triehinopoly, and it was chiefly owing to his exertions that 
some semblance of order was maintained in the district for the 
next few years. In 3785 this assignment was cancelled in conse¬ 
quence of orders from the Directors, and the civil administration 
of the Company ceased again. In August 1790, however, the 
Madras Government, finding it impossible to induce the Nawib 
either to contribute his share of the expenses of the alliance with 
the Company or to reintroduce the assignment of the revenues, 
took possession of the country by proclamation, without treaty. 

In 1792 the relations between the Naw&b and the English 
were rearranged by an agreement 1 that the English Government 
should maintain a force for the payment of which the Naw&b 
should contribute nine lakhs of pagodas a year ; that the country 
should be garrisoned by English troops; that the English should 
collect the tribute from the poligars (zamindars) on behalf of the 
Naw&b; and that, if the Nawdb failed to pay his subsidy, the 
English should assume the management of certain districts. 

This subsidy was regularly paid, but to meet his liabilities the 
Naw&b contracted large loans, and to liquidate these assigned the 

1 Por the text of this, tee Aifcohiion'i Trtati *, etc, <1803), viii, 47 . 
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revenues of considerable tracts to bis creditors. On the capture of 
Seringapaiam in 1799, moreover, a treasonable correspondence 
was discovered between Tipu and Muhammad Ali (who had died 
in 1795) and his son; and the British Government, deeming 
itself absolved from the treaty of 1792, resolved to take over the 
government of the Carnatic. An agreement was made with a 
nephew of Muhammad Ali, Azim-ul-Daula, on the 31st July 1801 
by which he renounced the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic, and received a pension. Trichinopoly was among the 
territories thus transferred to the English ; and in August 1801 
an English Collector was sent to assume charge of the district. 
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THE PEOPLE. 


Census Statistics— Density of the population—Its growth—Language—Religions. 

The Chetstians —The Goanese and Pondicherry missions—The Madura 
Mission— 1 The Tranquehar Danish Mission—The S.P.C.K.—The S.P.G.— 

The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission—-The Wesleyan Mission. The 
Muhammadans— Relations with Hindus —General position —Holy places. Jain 
Remains. The Hindus —Tillages—Houses—Dress—Ornaments—Tattooing 
—Pood—Festive occasions—Games—Superstitions—The lesser deities—Caste 
and family deities—Holy places and festivals —Tows—Factions—Caste 
panohayats—Marriage customs—Funeral ceremonies. Phincipal Castes— 

Telia!ans—Konga Telldlans—Muttiriyans or Ambalak4rans—Kalians—TJdai- 
yans—Pallis or Tanniyans—tlrdlis—Talaiyans — TJppiliyans — Reddis— 

Tallaiuhans—Mara vans—T6ttiyans— Malaiyalls — PalL ns—Paraiyans. 

Accoedikg to the figures of the 1901 census only six other 
Madras districts are more densely populated than Triehinopoly, 
which contains 400 persons to the square mile against 270 in the 
Presidency as a whole. Of the various taluks, Trie hin opoly is by Density of the 
far the most thickly inhabited, containing as many as 700 persons P°P ulat1011 * 
to the square mile, and ranking eleventh among the Madras 
taluks. N&makkal comes next and Knlittalai is at the bottom 
of the list. 

The total population has increased by 21 per cent, since 1871, Its growth 
against 22 per cent, for the Presidency as a whole. The advance 
in the decade 1871-81 was less than 1 per cent., owing to the 
direct and indirect effects of the great famine of 1876-78. This 
was made up for by a great rise in the next ten years, during 
which the growth exceeded 14 per cent. During the decade 
1891-1901 the increase only amounted to 5 per cent., a fact 
which has been explained 1 as due to emigration in consequence 
of the high prices during the latter pari of the period. The mean 
rate of growth of the population in the whole Presidency during 
that decade was 7*2 per cent. 

Of the different taluks, the increase has been very much 
smaller in Kulittalal and Musiri than in the others. The greatest 
proportional advance was in Udaiydrp&laiyam (2*6:4 per cent.) and 
this was closely followed by Eariir and Triehinopoly. 

Tamil is spoken by an overwhelming majority of the Language 
population. About 12 per cent, speak Telugu. Canarese and 
Hindustani are the vernaculars of 2 and 1 per cent., respectively 
of the people. 
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Of the total population, as many as 93 per cent, are Hindus'by 
religion. Three per cent, are Muhammadans and 4 per cent. 
Christians. More than half the Christians and nearly a third of 
the Muhammadans live in Trichinopoly taluk. The head-quarters 
of this contains a large European and Eurasian population 
rad is a centre of missionary enterprise, and Musalmans, being 
largely traders, are always commoner in large towns than in rural 
areas.* A considerable number of Christians also reside in 
Udaiyirp&laivam and Kulittalai taluks, and many Muhammadans 
in Kariir. The Christians increased by 25 per cent, in the years 
1881-1901 against an advance of 20 per cent, in the district 
population as a whole. But in the Presidency as a whole the 
members of this faith increased by 46 per cent, during the same 
period. 

The very large majority of the Christians are Roman Catholics. 
The only other denominations possessing any considerable 
following are the Church of England and the Lutheran and allied 
bodies. 

The first Roman Catholic mission to South India was that led 
by St. Francis Xavier, who came from Portugal to Goa in 1542 
and preached the Gospel in several of the southern districts. He 
is said to have visited Negapatam; but it is not likely that 
he ever reached Trichinopoly, which was probably not of much 
importance then. Towards the end of the sixteenth century the 
Jesuit Fathers took up the work which Xavier had commenced. 
In 1606 Robert de 7 Nobili established the famous Madura Mission, 
and in 1623 he founded a settlement at Trichinopoly. The 
missionaries at the latter were treated with varying favour by the 
N&yak rulers; but there is no space to follow their fortunes in 
detail. 


In the eighteenth century the progress of Christianity in India 
was cheeked by the Papal decrees regarding the rites of the 
Portuguese missionaries; by the abolition of caste among Christ¬ 
ians; by the expulsion of the Jesuits from France, Portugal 
and Spain between 1759 and 1767; and by the suppression of 
their Society by the Pope in 1773. The Society was however 
re-established in 1814. 

Up to the year 1700 all the Roman Catholic missions in the 
so^rth of India* were subordinate to the Goanese Provincial of 
Malabar. La that year the French Mission of the Carnatic was 
established at Pondicherry on an independent footing. It was 
agreed that the line separating the fields of the two missions 
aheuU be the parallel of latitude passing just below Pondicherry, 
the French working in the country to the north of that line and 
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the Portuguese being confined to that to the south of it. The 
French Mission was placed under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
San Thome, and in 1776 was entrusted to the priests of the Paris 
Society for Foreign Missions. In 1836 it was unproved into 
a vicariate apostolic of the coast of Coromandel, and in 1850 was 
divided into the vicariates apostolic of Pondicherry, Mysore and 
Coimbatore. In 1886, the first of these three was constituted an 
archbishopric, and in 1887 Pondicherry was made the metropolitan 
see of the ecclesiastical province of that name. In 1899, the 
diocese of Kuxnbakonam was created out of the archdiocese of 
Pondicherry, and the portion of the Trichinopoly district which 
lies to the north of the Can very and Coleroon now belongs to this. 
The Karur taluk is under the diocese of Coimbatore. There are 
a station and three sub-stations in that taluk ; and eleven stations 
and thirty-one sub-stations in the rest of the district. In this 
latter tract the Catholic mission manages lower secondary girls* 
schools at Poratakudi and Viragalur in the Trichinopoly taluk. 

There still remain a few congregations under the jurisdiction 
of the Portuguese archdiocese of Groa and the diocese of San Thomd. 
Two missionary stations of theirs are in Pudukkbitai State and 
three in the Trichinopoly district. The congregations are scattered 
in small communities, and are insignificant in number. The 
mission controls a boys’ lower secondary school at Trichinopoly. 

The Madura Mission was under the charge of the Indo- 
Portuguese clergy until 1836, when it was entrusted to the 
Society of Jesus, which had formerly worked so zealously in the 
cause of Christianity and had recently been re-established. In 
1838 Father Louis Grranier de Falfon was put in charge of the 
congregation of Trichinopoly. He revived the work of the 
mission, which had sunk to a very low ebb, and erected the 
cathedral in the cantonment and a building in which he intended 
to establish a college. It was afterwards considered that Trichino¬ 
poly was too unhealthy for a college; and the institution was 
removed to Negapatam (whence it has since been re-transferred to 
Trichinopoly) and the building constructed for it is now used as 
a residence by the Bishop and his clergy. In 1846, the Eight 
Rev. Alexis Canoz, s.j., was appointed the first vicar apostolic, and 
in 1886, when the hierarchy of India was constituted, the vicariate 
was made into a suffragan diocese under the metropolitan see ol 
Bombay and the episcopal residence was located at Trichinopoly. 
The portion of the Trichinopoly district (except Karur taluk) 
lying to the south of the Cauvery and Coleroon belongs to this 
diocese, which is divided into three districts with head-quarters at 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Palamcottah. It possesses two stations 
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in this district and three in the Pudukkottai State, and in the 
town of Triehiuopoly controls the large and important St. Joseph’s 
College,' 1 a seminary, a lower secondary school for boys and four for 
girls, two nunneries, a hospital and a dispensary, and orphanages 
for boys and girls. 

Protestant missionary effort in the district was first begnn by 
the Danish missionaries of Tranquebar. As early as 1756 e two 
or more of them, travelling mostly on foot, went to Seringham 
[Srirangam] and Triehinopoly,’ and a school and a small 
Christian community were established at Triehinopoly. The 
famous missionary Schwartz, who belonged to this mission, went 
to Trie hino poly in 1761, where he received a warm welcome from 
the officer's of the English garrison, and where he determined to 
remain. Aided by the subscriptions of the English, and even by 
a donation from the Nawab, he founded a school and a church 
and threw himself eagerly into educational and. missionary work. 
The church was the present Christ Church, and it was founded in 
1766. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge was 
apprised of the good work which was being done in Triehinopoly, 
and in 1767 they established a mission there; and, with the 
consent of the Tranquebar brethren and the Mission College at 
Copenhagen, Schwartz entered the service of the English Society.® 
He seems to have worked chiefly at Triehinopoly till 1778, when 
he founded the Tan]ore Mission, and the latter town became 
his residence till his death in 1798. This is not the place to 
describe his career or character. It is sufficient to say that he was 
beloved and respected by all classes of people, and was trusted 
alike by the native rulers and the British Government. 

He was succeeded at Triehinopoly in. 1778 by his assistant the 
Rev. C. Pohle, who carried on the work for over 40 years. The 
mission was transferred in 1825 to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, which about this time also took charge of nearly all 
the congregations of the then moribund mission of Tranquebar. 
In the following year Triehinopoly became the scene of Bishop 
Heber’s last labours. He arrived on April 1st 1826, and on 
April 3, after bolding a confirmation service, inspecting the schools 
and addressing the people, he died suddenly in the swimming-bath 
and was buried in St. John’s Church on the spot where twelve 
hours before he had blessed the congregation. This bath was 
attached to the then Mission House, which is now used as the 

1 See Ciiapter X, p. *204. 

* He always spelt his name 1 Swartz ’ after joining the English Society. 
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District Court. It is railed off and a monument commemorates 
the event. 

The work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
this district is divided among six pastorates with head-quarters at 
Puttur, Trichinopoly Fort, Irungalur, Mettuppatti, Pudukkottai 
and Annamangalam. The last four of those are on the northern 
side of the Coleroon. The mission manages the important S.P.G. 
College in Trichinopoly town, 1 a large high school attached to 
this, two lower secondary schools, three industrial institutions, a 
training school and 28 primary schools. Some 1,670 pupils were 
under instruction in these schools in 1905, and the expenditure on 
them, excluding the college and the high school attached to it, 
was Es. 13,700. The mission also maintains a small hospital at 
Irungalur. 

The Eev. *J. A. Sharrock, the Superintending Missionary, has 
also inaugurated a scheme of mission agricultural settlements to 
help Paraiyan converts and improve their position in life. Some 
300 acres of land near Jayankonda-Cholapuram were granted to 
the mission in 1897, and several hundred persons were employed in 
clearing the jungle and cultivating the land. Though Christian 
instruction was given to these people, no compulsion was employed 
to induce them to change their religion ; and it was not until 1903 
that some seventy of them who had permanently settled on the land 
were baptized, and a small village called Pugalur was built. 
There are now about a hundred baptized settlers, and each family 
cultivates land assigned to them by the mission—about five acres to 
each—giving one-third of their crops to the manager to meet the 
cost of manure, bullocks, taxes and the further development of the 
scheme. Numbers of Hindus are employed on the farms, hut only 
Christians have been given land and permitted to become regular 
settlers. There is a day school and a night school, and the 
education of the children is one of the conditions of the settlement. 
A tank has been constructed with the assistance of the Govem- 
ment, and several wells have been dug. There are also three 
other settlements in other parts of the district, one of which (at 
Udambiyam) comprises as much as 400 acres of land. This, 
however, is very imperfectly developed as yet for want of capital. 

The Danish Mission at Tranquebar was started as early as 
1706, and fifty years later, as has been stated, began the first 
Protestant evangelization which occurred in this district. Though 
the mission lent the services of Schwartz to the English S.P.G. 
which shortly afterwards began work there, it seems to have done 
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1 See Chapter X, p, 207. 
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little for the evangelization of Triehinopoly, perhaps confining its 
efforts to Taojore. In 1825, owing to want of men and money 
and disagreements with the Danish authorities in Europe, the 
work had nearly come to a standstill. 


In 1841, however, the Tranquebar Mission came to life again, 
the Lutheran Mission of Leipzic despatching missionaries to that 
town to rerive the work. The Society did not extend its influence 
into this district till 1850, but since then it has made substantial 
progress. It now maintains there two secondary schools for 
girls and one for boys, six primary schools and an industrial 
school. Nearly 500 pupils were under instruction in these in 1905, 
and the net annual cost of them to the mission was over Rs. 2,000. 
The mission also maintains a high school in Pudukkottai. 

The Week- The Wesleyan Mission started operations in the district in 

yan Mission, when it began work among the European troops of the 

Triehinopoly garrison. The first resident missionary was appointed 
in 1852. The work is earned on in and around the two centres 
of Karur and Triehinopoly, and seventeen stations exist in the 
former, and ten in the latter, circle. The mission maintains two 
lower secondary schools, 48 primary schools, and the important 
industrial institution at Earur. The attendance at all these 
institutions is 2,400, and the cost of them to the mission in 
1904-05 was Rs. 59,000. 


The Christians of this district, as a whole, seem to belong to 
rather higher castes than is the case in many other areas, and are 
therefore treated with perhaps a greater degree of tolerance and 
respect by the Hindus. They are said to retain many of their old 
notions about caste, and for that reason maintain on the whole 
relations of some friendliness with their Hindu relatives. 

maean/*" Muhammadan population of the district co nsi sts largely of 

two mixed races which are distinct from the descendants of the 
Musalman immigrants from the north. These are the R&vuttans, 
who are chiefly traders, and the Panjuvettis, who by tradition are 
cotton-cleaners. The former are also called Labbais, local people 
making no distinction between the two names. There are no 
Jonagans or Marakkayans in the district. The Ravuttans speak 
Tamil and the Panjuvettis Telugu. Neither of them know 
Hindustani, the ordinary Musalman vernacular. The Panjuvettis 
are supposed to be the offspring of a Telugu Kavarai (Balija) 
woman and a Muhammadan, while the Ravuttans are supposed to 
be descendants of converts to Islam made by force by Aurangzeb, 
Haidar and Tipu. Both races differ widely from pure Musalmans. 
Besides speaking a different language, they do not intermarry 
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with them (nor with each other), and their women wear Hindu CHAP - In * 
cloths instead of the Muhammadan petticoats, and are not gosha. Th ® a ^® am ‘ 
But they may all eat with any other Muhammadan, —* 

The relations between Muhammadans and Hindus are gener- Eelations 
ally friendly enough. Occasional petty quarrels arise when the Hmdus * 
music of Hindu festivals disturbs the worship of the Muhamma¬ 
dans; but only twice have matters taken a serious turn. In 
Namakkal, about 20 years ago, on the occasion of the Hindu car 
festival, a riot occurred owing to the interference with Muhamma¬ 
dan worship which was caused by the music of the Hindus. The 
Hindus became so exasperated that they pulled down a Muhamma¬ 
dan mosque and scattered the blood of a pig about the site. A force 
of punitive police was stationed in the town 1 for a few months 
in consequence. In 1888 a similar force was posted to Triehino- 
poly to guard against possible disturbance, relations between the 
members of the two religions being very strained; but no riot 
seems to have taken place. The Muhammadans care nothing for 
Hindu festivals or sacred places; but the Hindus, especially 
the lower classes, join in the Mohnrrum and similar Musal- 
man religious celebrations, and visit Muhammadan places of 
pilgrimage. 

It is a curious fact that the Muhammadans are on terms of 
special friendliness with three Hindu castes, the Kammalans, 

Tottiyans and Pallans. r l hey give one another mutual assistance 
in times of trouble and permit unwonted familiarity of inter¬ 
course. Thus the Musalmans and Kammalans call each other mani, 
which they interpret as meaning 4 paternal uncle > ; the former 
address the Pallans as 4 grandson * or 4 granddaughter 5 and are 
called 4 grandf|ther’ by them; and they and the Tottiyans 
mutually address one another as m&man , or 4 maternal uncle/ 

Curious stories are told about the origin of this relationship. 

The connection between Musalmans and Tottiyans is referred to in 
the account of the latter below. The friendship between them and 
the Kamm&lans is said to originate in the fact that a holy man 
called Ibrahim Kahi was brought up in the house of a Kammalan, 
because his father was afraid he would be killed by a Hindu king 
called Hamaddta, who had been advised by his soothsayers that he 
would thus avoid a disaster which was about to befall his kingdom. 

The Kammalan gave his daughter to the father of Ibrahim in 
exchange. Another story (only told by Kammalans) is to the 
effect that the Kammalans were once living in a magic castle 
(kdmla koiiai) which could only he destroyed by burning it down 

1 See G.O., No. 238, Judicial, dated 29t}i January 1883, and connected payers. 
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with varagu straw; and that the Musalmans captured it by 
sending Musalman prostitutes into the town to wheedle the secret 
out of the Kammalans. The friendship sprang up, the story says, 
because the Kammalans thus consorted with Musalman women. 

The Muhammadans, as a class, are poor and live by petty 
trade an d public and private menial service. They only occasion¬ 
ally subsist by agriculture. The betel cultivation -which is such 
a favourite profession with the Ravuttans of Tanjore is here done 
by the Kodikkal Vellalans. Some of the Ravuttans have taken 
up petty trade and money-lending, and others of them go about 
peddling clothes. 

-The Muhammadans have few' important places of pilgrimage 
in the district. The Nathar Shall mosque at Triehinopoly is known 
almost throughout the Presidency ; and the Kat-Bava mosque 
at Kat-Bava-Pallivasal in Pudukkottai is famous throughout the 
district as well as in Tanjore. The only other place of pilgrimage 
is the Kalattur darga in the Musiri taluk, which has only a small 
local reputation. These three spots are referred to again in 
Chapters XV and XVI. Pulivalam in the Musiri taluk is also 
considered holy by Muhammadans, as it is supposed to have been 
visited by Hazarat Mahabut Subhahani. the 4 great-grandson of 
the Prophet.’ 

A number of Jain or Buddhist remains are scattered about 
the district. Images of the iirthankaras (or of Buddha) occur in 
Vellanur, Puilambadi, Pettaivattalai and Perugamani in Triehino¬ 
poly taluk; at Paravai and Ohalur in Perambalur taluk; and at 
Vikramam, Periya Tirukkonam uod Jayankonda-Oholapuram in 
Udaiyarpalaiyam. A fine bas-relief of this kind is cut on a rock 
near Kulittalai; and the tank at Palayasengadam in that taluk is 
sometimes ascribed to the Jains. Some rock-cut eaves with carved 
pillars at Narttamalai in Pudukkottai State £re said to be of Jain 
origin. 

, The natives have some curious fancies about these images. 
Those at Vellair&r and at Perugamani are supposed to be images 
of a Chetti who was petrified by a curse at the moment when 
he was making ready to chew betel. So much for the attitude of 
contemplation ! J he images at Pettaivattalai and Vikramam are 
said to consist of pairs facing one another, and are thought in both 
places to represent a debtor and his creditor. The two images at 
Jayankonda-Cholapnram are fairly well known, and one of them 
is worshipped with the regular honours of a village god, and is the 
object of a special form of adoration when rain is wanted. 1 

1 See Chapter XY, p, 349. 
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The Hindus, as has been said, form the great majority of the CHA? m. 
population of the district, and a somewhat more detailed descrip- The Hinmj 
tion of them is needed. The following remarks are based on local 
observations and enquiries made at a number of representative 
places from very different classes of people, but they cannot of 
course claim to be universally true. The statements about Hindu 
customs do not, unless expressly stated, apply to Brahmans, whose 
customs have a family resemblance everywhere, but differ from 
those of the rest of the community. 

The villages are generally open, without defensive walla, and Villages, 
with comparatively broad streets. The houses are generally built 
in streets and not scattered. The Brahman, Sudra and Panchama 
quarters are separate, and in the last of these the Pallans, 
Paraiyansand Ghakkiliyans live in separate streets. Many villages 
with a claim to antiquity have four or more boundary stones, 
the number varying with the size of the village. "Kannanlir in 
Musiri taluk has as many as 82. These are supposed to demarcate 
the jurisdiction of the village goddess, and a god called Karuppan 
is supposed to reside in each. They are held in great veneration 
and are anointed and worshipped at the time of the village 
goddess’ festival. They can be easily identified by their shortness 
and the oily incrustation on them. In many villages large upright 
slabs called ndttukkals are found. Some people declare these are 
merely intended for animals to rub themselves against; but 
others say that a sheep is sacrificed to them in times of drought 
in order to bring rain. Every village has the usual raised plat¬ 
form round a banyan or icchi tree, where the village gossips and 
assemblies meet. 

The houses of the poor are thatched. Persons of even Houses, 
moderate wealth build themselves terraced or tiled houses. The 
former are rare in the Namakkal and Udaiyarpalaiyam talnks, 
where tiles are generally used. Terraced houses, in many other 
districts, are usually owned only by the wealthy. Two-storied 
houses are perhaps more common in this than in most other districts. 

Thatch is made of plaited eocoannt leaves covered with straw of 
various kinds. When a house is newly thatched a wisp of straw 
is stuck in the roof and is worshipped as representing Mottu 
Nachiyfir, 1 who is supposed to protect the roof from the 
ravages of rats, etc. Occasionally a loft or mud terrace called 
kurangu macchi is built under the roof. Houses are generally 
oblong in shape, but the Tottiyans prefer round ones, which they 

1 Generally worshipped everywhere as ‘ the guardian of the roof.* 

II 
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say give more room. In the Interior arrangements of thatched 
houses no definite plan is observed. Generally they consist of 
a single room with a small walled courtyard behind, with 
occasionally a small room at one end of the courtyard. They are 
called ottapaiti or irumoiiu houses. 

The interiors of tiled and terraced houses are built on a more 
or less stereotyped plan. Each is entered through a nadai , or hall, 
leading into a tdbdram , or courtyard, surrounded by a deep 
verandah. Part of the latter is higher than the rest and is called 
the hudam . The centre of the courtyard, called the mutram , is 
sunk some feet below tbe level of the tdbdram and is open to the 
sky. Sometimes it is sheltered from the rain by a small detached 
roof raised on pillars a few feet above the rest of the roof. Out 
of the tdbdram open the rooms and kitchen of the house, and at 
the back of it is the cattle-shed. The houses in parts of Musiri 
and in Kulittalai, Karur and Namakkal are often surmounted by 
a small pot. This is said to be the badge of king S£liv6hana, who 
gave his name to the well-known era. He was brought up in the 
house of a potter, and is supposed to have ordered that this 
practice should be observed throughout his realms. When it is 
first put up, the pot is worshipped with offerings of milk, and 
jaggery is distributed to all present. At festival times tbe houses 
are whitewashed and ornamented with red streaks. 

The ordinary dress of the men is the under-cloth necessary for 
decency (komanam), a waist cloth {veshti) and an upper cloth 
{angamsiiram). The veshti is some nine or ten feet long and is 
tied in the * kilpdcchi 7 fashion 1 by passing it round the waist 
and between the legs and tucking the ends in. The front is so 
tucked in that a triangular piece of cloth hangs down in front to 
the ankles. This is gathered up when the wearer is in a hurry, 
or at work, or in the presence of a snperior. Lower castes use 
a shorter cloth and do not pass it between the legs. The komanam 
is not worn by any married Brithmans except the Aiyangdrs, but 
is used by all other castes. 

The women's dress consists of one long and broad cloth 
(pudami or selai) which is wound round the waist (a large orna¬ 
mental fold ( kusazam) being made to hang behind the right hip), 
brought once more round the waist without covering the kusavam > 
md finally carried up in front of the breast and over the left 
shoulder. The cloth is some 22 feet in length and is generally 
(except among widows, who occasionally wear white) red in colour. 

1 When rased by Bidhmans tMs fashion is called mulakacoham* [ 
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In certain localities it is somewhat differently tied; the masses CHAP. III. 

having apparently imitated the fashions of rich or influential The Hindus. 

castes which were numerous in these places, Thus in Kulittalai, 

where the Urdlis are numerous, the practice is to wear the kusavam 

spread out behind; and the same fashion is found in parts of 

Karur and N&makkal. In Musiri and Perambalur, after the 

Beddi custom, the kusavam is worn in front of the right hip, but 

it is gathered up in a bunch at the waist and not allowed to hang 

down. Moreover the cloth is allowed to hang much lower than 

in other parts of the district. Again, in the south of the Puduk- 

kottai State, where the N&ttukkottai Chettis are influential, the 

cloth is white instead of red and is only 15 or 16 feet long, no 

kusavam is made at all, but a triangular piece of the innermost 

fold of the cloth is allowed to hang down behind instead. 

The tight-fitting bodice is seldom worn; and the women of 
the Maravans, Valaiyans, ISTattam&ns, Yallambans, Nattukkottai 
Chettis, Tofctiyans, Pallans, Paraiyans and of the Malaiyalis of 
the Paehaimalais do not mind leaving their breasts bare, except in 
the presence of strangers. 

Boys generally wear only the komanam and a short veshti. 

Girls put on a small women’s cloth (called sittadai) which they tie 
like their elders. Petticoats and bodices are used by the little 
girls of rich families. 

The usual ornaments worn by women are the koppu , a small Ornaments, 
golden rod with knobs at the ends, which is thrust through the 
top of the ears; the pticcht kudu, a small cylinder worn in the lobe 
of the ear; the n&vadam , a pendant plate shaped like a cobra’s 
hood and hung from the ear; and two kinds of tandattis , or 
pendant ear ornament®, one in the form of a ring and the other 
a solid ornament with cut faces. Some or all of these are worn 
by every woman. Widows may only wear a tandaiii. The koppu 
is a favourite with Yallamban, Maravan and N&ttukkottai Chetti 
women and the solid tandatii with Pallis. N&ttuktottai Chetti 
women carry no ornaments in the lobe of the ear. Beddi women 
use some of the above, but wear an 61m of gold, rather like a squat 
torpedo in shape, which is clipped on to the ear by the middle. 

This is peculiar to them. 

TJrdli, Maravan, Yallamban and Ndttukkottai Chetti women 
affect a pencil-shaped pendant, called kuechu , which they hang 
round their necks. The last named allow it to hang behind, the 
others in front. The two last suspend a small globular pendant, 
called fumbu , from their tails, or marriage-badges suspended from 
the neck, and the Maravan women wear two tails, one large and 
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the other small. The N&ttukkdfctai Chetti women, even when 
poor, usually have costly idlk ; some of them are ornamented with 
valuable gold pendants and are said often to be worth thousands 
of rupees. Their girls wear necklaces of shells, and beads of coral, 
white clay, and gold, and their widows wear a thick gold cord 
round the neck. Married women among the Reddis wear a 
necklace of black glass beads. Most women wear glass bangles ; 
but Maravan women wear strings of coral or silver beads instead 
of these, and Ndttukkottai Ohettis wear bracelets made of coral 
and gold beads strung on a cotton thread. 

Men do not as a rule wear ornaments; but the Kalians, 
Maravans and Yallambans generally have large gold ear-rings, 
and the N&ttukkotiai Ohettis are fond of hanging round their 
necks a rudrdksham (JElceoganitrus) seed, which is a badge of 
Saivism. 

Tattooing is very common. Among the men it ordinarily 
takes the form of a perpendicular line on the forehead ; and among 
the women of a similar mark or an M with a spot and two short 
horizontal lines over it (called terpacchai) on the forehead, and 
figures of tanks, trees, flowers, fish, etc. on the fore and upper 
arms and the inside of the calf of the leg. Besides these marks 
the women of the Eonga Yell&lans, Nattam&na, Paraiy ans, Palians 
and Pachaimalai Malaiy&lis tattoo others on one or both of their 
cheeks and on their chins. The Eonga Yell&lans and the Pachai¬ 
malai Malaiydli women also mark their temples, the former with 
an arrow mark and the latter with five spots. Tattooing is 
generally done by the women of the Kuravan jackal-hunters (nari 
kuratth ), who wander through the district. 

Tottiyans, TTr&lis, Yalaiyans, Yallambans, Maravans, N&ttuk- 
kottai Ohettis, the Malaiydlis of the Kollaimalais and the men 
of the Uppiliyans and Eonga Yell&lans do not tattoo at all, and 
some of them have a very strong objection to the practice. The 
Yallambans outcast© any one guilty of tattooing his or her person, 
and the Ko llaim a i a i Malaiy&lis will not allow any one so marked 
inside their houses. 

Except Brdhmans and a few Yelldlan subdivisions, every one 
seems to eat meat. Mutton, fowl, fish, hares and the edible birds 
are the ordinary forms of animal food; pork, though not very 
papular, is not usually forbidden and the white field rat is also 
largely eaten. House-rats, crabs, squirrels, etc. are eaten by 
Maravans, Yallambans, and others of the lower castes and the 
Pamyans and Ohakkiliyans eat beef. The ordinary custom is to 
take three meals in the day, namely a breakfast (between 7 and 
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9 a. iff.) of cold rice or oold kanji made with ragi, cambu or cholam ; CHAP. in. 
a dinner at 1 or 2 p.m. of a similar description (richer people eat The Hinder. 
a hot dinner of rice) ; and a hot supper between 8 and 10 p.m., 
ordinarily of rice and soup. 

Drinking, smoking and chewing betel or tobacco are common 
among all classes except Brahmans, though the Tottiyans eschew 
alcohol for fear of offending their caste god. Smoking is not 
nearly so common as in the Northern Circars. The women are 
said to indulge in the habit, but they do not do so in public. 

Apart from the purely religious festivals to particular deities, Festive 
there are a number of occasions when the whole population gives occasion8 ' 
itself up to enjoyment. Such are the Padinetidm perukku day, the 
eighteenth day of Adi (July-August), when the Cauvery is sup¬ 
posed to come down in its highest flood ; the Dzp&vali in Arpisi 
(October-November); the Kartigai day in the month of that 
name (November-!) ecember); the E&mandi or Cupid's festival in 
M&si or Paaguni (from February to April); and the Pongal day 
at the beginning of Tai (January-Fe bruary). The Padinetidm 
perukku day is a great time for swimming in tanks and rivers; and 
pial school boys take round in procession the eadjan leaves they 
have written during the past year and throw them in the river. 

The Dipdvali is generally celebrated with fire-works, and ram and 
cock-fighting provide amusements for the lower classes. On the 
E&rtigai day bonfires are lit, and all the houses are well lighted 
up that night. The half-burnt sticks from the bonfires are planted 
in vegetable gardens and are believed to keep off worms. It is 
also considered to be an omen of a good season if the bonfires are 
put out by rain. Cupid's festival commemorates the well-known 
stay of how that god was burnt np by the rays from the third eye 
of Siva, whom he had disturbed when in religious contemplation, 
and was resnscitated by the prayers of Cupid's wife Eati. The 
festival lasts for a fortnight and during that time little platforms 
with the emblems of Siva on them are worshipped. People sing 
and dance and act the parts of Cupid and Eati; a dispute always 
occurs as to whether Cupid was really burnt up or not—a moot 
point in the interpretation of the SMnda purdnam —which always 
leads to abuse and often to fighting, especially in Trichinopoly 
itself. 1 The Pongal day is generally celebrated with a sort of 
bull-baiting. Cloths, money, or eatables are tied to the horns 
of the village bullocks and they are then driven out into the open 
and people compete in trying to catch them and secure the prizes 
attached to their horns. This game is known variously as the 

1 The factions are known as the erinda Jcaichi and the eriydda hat chi. 
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CHAP. HI. wllimddu, tolumddu or manji verattu. The hull-baiting of the 
r hb Hnsanrs. Kalians, Malaiydlis and Tdttiyans is referred to in the accounts 
of those castes below. 

Another season of enjoyment is the slack time between 
February and July, when no particular cultivation operations are 
going on. Hunting (especially of hares) is very common during 
this period, especially in the Kulittalai taluk and by the TTr&lis. 1 

Musical and nauteh entertainments are common at weddings; 
puppet-shows and simple dramas (played by Edtt&dis) are usual 
during the village goddesses’ festivals. The puppet-show company 
of Nangavaram in the Trichinopoly taluk is fairly well known. 
The subjects of the shows and dramas are generally the truthful 
Harischandra, the virtuous Bama, the devout M&rkandeya, etc. 
The tragical stories of Madurai Yiran, of Kovilan (the hero 
of the ancient Tamil poem S ilappadikaram), and of the helpless 
Nallatang&l, who was ill-treated by her brother and who killed 
herself after drowning her children, are also represented, 
tfames. The women scarcely play any games. They sometimes amuse 

themselves with dance3, such as the achaponga and kummi , or with 
such games as palldnguli (played with cowries aud a board with holes 
into it into which the cowries have to be put), or tacchipdra 2 (played 
with pieces on a diagram like a chess board). Men and hoys play 
cards, marbles, hopscotch, various games with pieces on a hoard or 
diagram, such as tacchipdra or palikattam , 3 fly kites, and go in for 
one or two more violent games such as kittippandu (a kind of 
rounders), pillaiyarpandu (a kind of embryo cricket), ball (a game in 
which one player has to catch the others while holding his breath), 
and uppukodu (a complicated game consisting in hopping over a 
diagram marked on the ground). The diagrams marked out for the 
various sedentary games may often be seen in the streets. Men 
are very fond of two sedate kinds of dance called oyil kummi and 
mlanddnai. They walk round and round in a circle—in the 
former dance bowing to the ground with kerchiefs in their hands 
and in the latter beating sticks together. These are common at 
the time of the village goddesses’ festivals. A few people play 
chess, and trained athletes have bouts of singlestick. 

BapowtitSone. Omens and superstitions beliefs are deeply regarded. It is a 
good omen to hear a bell ring, a cannon go off, an ass bray or a 
Brdhmani kite cry, or when starting out from home to see a 
mamed woman whose husband is alive, a corpse, flowers, water, 

1 See Mow, p. 1X4. 

* Called in Tanjore hat tarn, 

* Called in Tanjore 4 the fifteenth, tiger. 7 
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milk, a toddy pot, night soil, or a washerman with dirty clothing. 
It is also a good omen to see a jackal or fox passing from right to 
left; but it is a very bad sign to see the sembottu bird (the Indian 
cuckoo) cross one’s path from right to left. Indeed the proverb says 
c go not a step further if you meet the sembottu bird going from right 
to left, but a crown awaits him who sees a fox do this.’ It is also a 
bad omen to hear sneezing or, directly after leaving the house, to see 
a single Brdhman, a widow, a shik&ri, a snake, oil, or a eat. It also 
bodes ill to the inmates if an owl, a vulture, a Brahmani kite, ora 
sembottu bird perches on the roof of a house, or if a bees’ nest, an 
anthill, a snake or a tortoise 1 is found inside it, or if its walls crack. 
It is a bad omen if a dog climbs on to the roof of a house but the 
ill effects may be neutralized by killing the animal. 2 In some 
places a goat on the roof is equally inauspicious; but in this case 
the evil may be neutralized by burning a handful of straw taken from 
the roof. It is a bad omen if a sleeping man rolls over against 
another, and the only way to prevent the coming evil is to strike 
the sleeper and tear his cloth. Some omens foretell specific 
occurrences. Thus if the clay-building fly ( hulavi ) nests in a house. 
it foretells the birth of a child, and the call of a crow indicates 
the arrival of a guest. To dream of a temple car in motion is 
considered to forbode the death of a near relation ; to dresm of a 
eocoanut falling from a tree or of being bitten by a snake fore¬ 
shadows the birth of a child in the household; and to dream of a 
house or straw heap on fire foretells that some girl in the household 
is going to attain maturity. 

It is believed that devils, etc. are capable of possessing men and 
women, and such dangers are warded off by the incantations of 
professional sorcerers and by the talismans they give. The Vekili 
Tottiyans, and a few of the K&iiyala subdivision of the Tamil 
Brahmans (especially the women) from Sirngumani in the Triehino- 
poly taluk are considered adepts in the black art; and it is supposed 
that they can control certain evil spirits and cause them to possess a 
man. It is believed, however, that they are bereft of this power 
as soon as they lose one of their teeth. The maruldlis of the lesser 
deities, who are supposed to be possessed by those beings, are also 
credited with certain uncanny powers. They are, for example, 
consulted in eases of illness, when, after beating a drum, they 
pretend to become inspired by the god, shout nut some meaningless 
oracle and suggest the advisability of propitiating some devil or 

1 The proverb runs * destruction! awaits the house filtered by a tortoise or a 
Court Amin.’ 

2 The expression * as a dog dies for having climbed the roof ’ is proverbial. 
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CHAP. m. deity. Another carious way of looking into the future is to stand 
The Hindus. front of a temple and wait to hear if a lizard chirps first to the 
left and then to the right. If this happens, it is a very good 
omen, hut if, on the other hand, either no chirping occurs or the 
* order of it is reversed, the omen is bad. The propitious chirpings 
are called eval and t&ngal or uttaravu and tatchanam. 

Child-birth is surrounded by a great number of superstitions. 
The pain of a woman in travail can be eased by turning round the 
belly-god in the temple. A child bom with the umbilical cord 
round his neck is a curse to his maternal uncle, unless a gold or 
silver string be placed on its body and the uncle sees its image 
reflected in a vessel of oil. A child born after the loss of two 
other children is rolled in the dust, called Kuppusdmi (‘ lord of 
refuse 9 ) or Kuppamma and is given a nose-ring made out. of gold 
obtained by begging. At their weddings, such children are 
ornamented on one side of the body only, so as to look ugly, and 
their nose-rings are put on a plantain tree which they then cut 
down. All these formalities are intended to avert Nemesis. A 
similar feeling requires a Brahman who marries a third wife after 
the death of his first two to marry and then cut down a plantain 
tree, so that the third wife may become the fourth, a luckier number. 
The talismans worn by children are often curious. The bark of a 
tree on which any one has hanged himself, a cord with 21 knots, 
the earth from a child’s grave—all these are used as talismans, and 
are hung round the neck or tied to the waist string. If a first¬ 
born child should die, its finger is always cut off lest a sorcerer 
should dig up the body and extract an essence (Jcdruvu) from the 
brain wherewith to harm his enemies. 

When rain is wanted, an effigy called \komdn ( c the king 9 } is 
dragged round the streets and his funeral is then performed with 
great attention to details. In other places the women collect kanji 
from door to door and drink it or throw it away on a tank bund, 
waiting the while as they do at funerals. The people of higher 
<mstes repeat prayers to Yaruna, the rain god, and read portions of 
the Virdia Parmm in the MaMbhdrata, in the hope that the land 
will be rendered as fertile as the country of Yirdta where the 
Pandavas lived. When tanks and rivers threaten to breach their 
banksmen stand naked on the bunds and beat drums; and if toe 
much rain falls naked men point firebrands at the sky. Their 
nudity is supposed to shock the powers that bring the rain and 
prevent their further progress. 

Tlw leaser As elsewhere in this Presidency, the mass of the people pay less 
<< ®** e ®* reverence to the Br&hmanical deities than to the older aboriginal 
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gods and goddesses* Of ike former, the only one whose temples 
are numerous is Ganapati or Pillaiy&r, the elephant-headed son of 
Siva, a kindly god who removes obstacles from the path of those 
who do him fitting reverence. The lesser deities and devils are 
legion, and include the more or less benevolent village goddesses'? 
the cruel goddesses of cholera and small-pox; the minor devils 
who are generally subordinate to these latter; and the nameless 
and numberless devils who live in the jungles, are capable of much 
evil and little good and, unlike the others, cannot be propitiated 
because their attributes, appellations and dwelling-places are 
unknown. In addition certain particular deities are worshipped 
by certain particular castes and even families. 

The village goddesses are often vaguely referred to by the 
generic name of Pid&ri; but each has her own name, and those most 
commonly met with are perhaps Achiyamman, Ponniy&yi, SeMyi, 
Elamadiehi and Virasuli. There are, however, very many others. 
They are generally of a benevolent nature and if properly 
appealed to will confer health on the sick, grant children to the 
childless, and give relief from all binds of human suffering. If 
neglected, however, they become very terrible in their wrath. The 
jurisdiction of some of them is very local, not extending beyond 
the boundary stones of the village, but others wield wider powers. 
Among the latter are Kolumayamman of Puttur in Triehinopoly 
taluk, Madurai Kaliamman of Tottiyam in Masiri and Siruvachur 
m Perambalur, Sell and iyamman of Madukkarai in Kulittalai and 
Kulanthalammah of Pnllambodi in Triehinopoly, the last of whom 
is famous as a debt-collector. 1 Annual festivals are celebrated at 
die shrines of all the village goddesses. The ceremonial usually 
includes sacrifices of animals (sometimes even of buffaloes) but 
Brahmanieal influence is making itself felt, and in some places these 
sacrifices are declared to be less for the delectation of the deity than 
of her attendant devils; and a curtain is hung before her while 
they are proceeding, so that she may not see them. These devils 
(bhutams) are often represented by colossal human figures of brick 
and ehunam erected in front of the temple. Sometimes they are 
called munmdn/dns ( c servants before her feet 5 ), and the 
commonest of these are Madurai Viran, a deified popular hero, 4 
and Earuppan, the favourite object of the worship of the Kalian 
caste. 3 They are represented by small stone slabs, and beside 
Karuppan’s slab a spear, his especial weapon, is stuck upright in 

1 See Mr. Thurston’s Ethnographic Notes in S* India, 358. 

3 His exploits are recounted injthe South Arcot GazetUer, 101. 

* See Madura GramatUar, 85. * 
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CHIP. m. the ground. Karuppan has often other and more independent 
r l*m» HiwDtrg. attributes. Sometimes he guards the boundaries of the village 
— and then he is known as Sandi Karuppan or Ellai Karuppan. 

The goddesses of cholera and small-pox are Mariyamman and 
* Bhagavatiainman. Generally speaking, these are purely male¬ 
volent deities and are only worshipped in order to appease their 
love of doing harm. Sometimes, however, Mariyamman is also a 
village goddess with the usual attributes, and a few of her shrines 
—notably those at Kartir, Kilambil and Samayapuram in 
Trichinopoly taluk—are thronged by pilgrims from distant places 
who come to make vows regarding the offerings they will bring if 
tlierr prayers are granted, or to fulfil such vows. Both deities 
come in for special worship when cholera or small-pox is about. 
The temples of Mariyamman are said to be recognizable by the 
altars (balipiiam) with figures of men round and on it which stand 
ontside them. Bhagavati is seldom represented by any image. 
Both goddesses expect animal sacrifices. 

The nameless devils of the jungles are supposed to be kept 
outside the boundaries of the village by the care of the village 
- goddess and her attendants, but beyond these limits they are 
capable of doing much harm. They are called peps or pMchus, 
and are often represented to he the spirits of those who have died 
violent deaths. 

OttkuMi Such spirits are of tea worshipped,' under the name of 

fmmkj dmtfc*. by the family of the deceased, generally with the idea 

of preventing them from doing harm. If a man has a brother or 
sister who met a violent end, he often attributes any misfortune 
which befalls him to the spirit of the deceased. He then goes to 
the local soothsayer to verify his suspicion, or tests it by omens, 
such as the chirping of lizards above referred to. If it seems clear 
that the misfortune is due to the spirit or patiavan , the latter 
is invoked in the house or in the temple of the family god and 
entreated to say where he would like to be installed. The 
paUamn then enters into one of the party and informs the 
household through his lips of the resting-place he prefers, and a 
stone or a platform with a figure on it is erected there and is 
worshipped by the deceased’s household at festivals. 

Often the wider circle of the ddyadis of the family, or cousins, 
si milar ly worship some special deity. Day a Us speak of each other 
m iSml pan@&t& 9 or f sharers in worship/ Their common god may 
he one of the ordinary village goddesses (generally one belonging 
to some other village), or (more rarely) one of the many Karup- 
fwm or the other lesser deities such as Adakk£yi, 6nd£yi, the 
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Sapta Kannim£r, etc. These are worshipped once in a fixed CHAP. HL 
term of years. The ddyddis either go in a body to the deity’s The Hnro tra. 
ordinary temple, or have a shrine of their own (kovil vidu) in their 
own village. These private chapels are very common. The ^ 
ddyddis have their own family priest (maniyadi or patiakkdran) * 
and the deity is worshipped in the form of a new pot. When the 
worship is concluded, the building is locked up and left till it is 
wanted again. 

The still larger circle of the caste has also now and again a 
common god. The Uppiliyans, for example, worship a deity 
known as Earuvandaraya-Bommadeva; the Eeddis a goddess 
called Yellamma; the Kaikolans a god named Saha-nayanar and 
the Tottiyans a goddess known as Bommakka. These are 
worshipped once a year by all the members of the caste resident in 
the village. 

The Cauvery is sacred throughout its course; but it is Holy place* 
considered especially holy at Tiruppalatturai on the first of Arpisi an e8trfa *’ 
(Oetober-November). The river is still undivided and is called in 
consequence 6 the Aganda Gauvery 5 ; and on that day thousands 
of people throng to the place even from neighbouring districts. 

The Ammamantapam bathing-ghat on Srirangam island is 
thought almost equally holy. 

Trichinopoly contains a fair number of famous temples. 

Besides those of certain of the lesser deities already mentioned, the 
most important of those belonging to the Brahmanical gods is the 
great temple to Vishnu at Srirangam. This is visited by persons 
from all parts of the Presidency at the Vaikunta ISkadasi festival 
in MargaJi (December-January). The Jambukesvaram temple at 
Srirangam and that on the rock at Trichinopoly are other striking 
and holy shrines; hut in point of beauty all of these must yield 
the palm to the stately temple of Siva at Gangaikandapuram. 

Throughout the district (as elsewhere) vows are commonly r 0 wi. 
made at the shrines of deities of all classes. They consist of 
promises (prdrtanai) that the suppliant will do a stated act in 
honour of the god if his prayers for the grant of a specified boon 
are answered. Common vows made by those desirous of offspring 
are that if a child is born to them they will observe the ceremony 
of the first shaving of his head at the shrine of the deity invoked, 
or will hang a cradle in the temple. Those whose child is sick 
vow that if it recovers they will dedicate its jewels, or a sum of 
money, to the temple or will carry milk and sugar before the god 
on a Mvadi. If the suppliant is himself ill, he vows that if he 
regains his health he will make a stated offering to the deity, or 
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will perform some act of self-mortification such as piercing his 
tongue with a needle or ’some part of his body with a spear. This 
latter form of tow is very much affected by the Sedans and 
Eaikdlans. The latter thrust a spear through the muscles of the 
abdomen in honour of their god Saha-nayanar at Eatnagiri in 
Eulifctalai taluk. Other common vows are to roll round and round 
a temple in the dust, or to give a puppet-show or drama in 
honour of the god. In the case of the village goddesses, the vow 
is often an undertaking to put up images of heroes, cattle, men, 
etc. in front of their temples, or to walk through the fire. This 
latter is especially frequent when Draupadi is the goddess invoked. 
In the case of M&iyamman. the vow usually includes a promise 
to carry an earthen pot (karagam) on the head to her temple. 

Disputes regarding ritual occur between the Tengalai and 
Vadagalsi factions connected with the Vaishnavite temple at 
Srfrangam. In the past these have occasioned constant quarrels 
and law suits, which have been carried as far as the High Court 
and even the Privy Council. It has been finally decided that the 
temple is a Tengalai shrine and that the Tengalai ritual should 
ordinarily have priority in the worship there; but the decision 
has not ended all animosities, which have recently revived. 

Bitter disputes occur between the c right-hand 9 and c left- 
hand * factions. To the latter belong the Choliya Ohetiis, Nagara 
Yfiniyans, Kaikdlans, Kamm^lans, Pallis, and the men among the 
Palians and Chakkiliyans; while the rest of the non-Br£hman 
castes and the women among the Palians and Chakkiliyans belong 
to the former. It is said that when the disputes break out these 
women insult their husbands by serving them with food with their 
left hands and 1 deny them their usual marital rights. The 
left-hand faction is headed by the Kamm^lans and the right-hand 
hy the Eavarais (Balij as). Nothing certain seems to be known 
about tihe origin of this faction. The Eammilans explain it hy 
saying that long ago a Eammalan who had two sons, one hy a 
Balija woman and the other hy his Eammalan wife, was unjustly 
slain by a king of Gonjeeveram, and was avenged by his two 
sons, who killed the king and divided his body. The Eammflan 
eon took his brain-pan and used it for a weighing* pan, while the 
Balij a son made a pedler’s carpet ont of his skin and thr eads for 
itnnging bangles out of his sinews. A quarrel arose because each 
thought the other had got the best of the division; and all the 
castes joined in and took the side of either the Ea mm al an 
or the Balij a. The Balijas explain the origin of the dispute hy 

* Mr. Nelson's Madur* Country, ii, 7. 
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saying that long ago all the castes met near Conjeeveram to decide CHAP. in. 
which was the greatest, when the Vellflans were selected by the The Hnroug. 
majority, headed by the Balijns, who sat on the right-hand side 
of the assembly, but their supremacy was disputed by the Kam- 
malans and a few others who sat on the left of the meeting. 

Whatever the origin of the factions, feeling still runs very 
high, especially between the Pallans and the Paraiyans. The 
violent scenes which occurred in days gone by 1 no longer occur, 
hut quarrels occur when questions of precedence arise (as when 
holy food is distributed at festivals to the village goddesses), or if 
a man of one faction takes a procession down a street inhabited 
chiefly by members of the other. In former times members of the 
opposite factions would not live in the same street, and traces of 
this feeling are still observable. Formerly, also, the members of 
one faction would not salute those of the other, however much 
their superiors in station; and the menials employed at funerals 
(Paraiyans, etc.) would not salute the funeral party if it belonged 
to the rival faction, Nowadays these distinctions are disappear¬ 
ing; but a great deal of ill-feeling still survives between the 
Kaikolans and the right-hand faction at Turaiyur and some other 
places. 

The lower castes of the right-hand faction select headmen 
(Patnatiu Chetth ) from the Balijas, to whom they refer their caste 
disputes. Each of these has a badge of office (mam muttirai 
birudu) in the shape of a spoon with bells attached to it, and the 
appointment is hereditary. 

In almost all the non-Br£hman castes, caste questions are Caste 
decided by panchayate. Ordinarily each endogamous subdivision P a nch&yatB. 
of the caste in each village has its headman { periyatamkkdran ), 
and peon, and often its vice-headman ( kdriyastan , Jcdriyakharan, 
periyaianakkdran ). A number of castes 2 have in addition a 
panehayat (with a headman) with jurisdiction over each nddu, or 
group of adjoining villages. A few castes 8 have further a 
paitdkkdran , whom they recognize as superior to the i nddu* 
headman, and who has a certain vague supremacy over a group of 
nidus. All these appointments are hereditary. 

Petty insults, assaults and civil disputes are generally deeided 
by the village headman with the help of his castemen; matri¬ 
monial disputes are sent, after a preliminary enquiry by the 
village headman, to the head of the nddu , who decides them with 

1 iSee Xadura Country, ii, 4-7 and the Coimbatore District Manvtrl, 477. 

* X.g., Ur&lis, Malaiy6Iis, TdttiyanB, Muttiriyans, Pdkanati Keddis, Kalian*, 

Konga Vell&lana, Arasn Pallia. 

* MalaiylKa, Tdttiy&na, Muttiriyana and Kong* V«ll41*n». 
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CHAP. HI the help of a few village headmen; the pattakhdran has no definite 
Thb Hindus, jurisdiction, hut is regarded rather as a chief controlling authority 
" and is sometimes called in to advise when a panchgtyat cannot come 
to a decision. No appeal is generally preferred. The punish¬ 
ment generally inflicted is, as elsewhere, a money fine, or in the 
case of serious caste offences, excommunication. The fine is 
appropriated to the purposes of the caste subdivision, often to a 
feast to its members. Other more odd penalties are sometimes 
imposed. Among the Yalaiyans, the usual punishment for 
unchastity in a woman is to mate her carry a basket of mud 
round the village. 

Marriage Nearly every caste regarding which enquiries were made 1 

customs. gpjy. i n fo endogamous subdivisions outside which marriage is 

prohibited; and the majority have also exogamous subdivisions 3 
within which marriage is forbidden. A girl who is married 
owing to her relationship to the bridegroom is called an 1 urimai 
girl ’; while one chosen in order to enhance her husband’s position 
or wealth is called a perumai (‘dignity’) girl. It is generally 
considered that the proper match for £ man iadhe daughter of his 
maternal uncle, of his paternal aunt, or of his sister. Some castes 
prohibit marriage with a sister’s daughter, and prejudice exists 
against marriages between an eldest boy and an eldest girl . 3 
Nearly all castes except Brfihmans and the higher Vellalans allow 
the marriage of a boy to a girl older than himself. The differ¬ 
ences of age are usually small, and some castes have methods of 
neutralizing the admitted objections to such marriages. Thus 
the Padaiyachis make the boy swallow a -two anna bit, and the 
Beddis of Uppidamangalam tie to the waist-cloth of the bride at 
the wedding as many cocoanuts as there are years in the difference 
between the ages of the couple. 

Where the desirability of a match is recognized, betrothal 
takes place very early, even on the day the girl is bom. Some¬ 
times a girl is bespoke even before she is boro. Among the 
TTppiliyans and Konga VeMans, for example, a sister can 
bespeak the daughter of her unmarried brother for her own pros¬ 
pective son by giving the brother a cloth at the wedding. If he 
does not carry out his part of the compact, she can curse him in 


i ;i|| ’ ( ^ a ^ al ^ am ^ ans > *“4 &e Kalians outside Pudukkdttai have apparently to he 

..... * T haw w variously tailed patterns, nidui, bdam , kamlalams, Wait, iMU, 
farwt, bhugMtt, ktttm and iuttami. Details appear in the accounts of the 


°° ntaot of two head » families) is like the dashing 
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the name of the caste god, which will cause the destruction of his chap, ttt 

family. Some of the Paraiyans perform the betrothal of a new-born The Hindu*. 

baby by applying a cloth dipped in cowdung-water to its navel; 

and, though many different ways of doing the same thing are 

adopted by different castes, the ceremony is always called c putting 

the cowdung cloth.’ Among several castes 1 a hoy is allowed to tie 

a idli round a girl’s neck himself, of his own accord and without 

telling any one, and in such cases the girl becomes his wife; but 

this practice is usually recognized only when the girl is one of the 

suitable matches already mentioned. The Yalaiyans and T6tti- 

yans are even said occasionally to carry off girls by force if they 

cannot obtain them otherwise. Among the Malaiy&lis of the 

Pachaimalais, a man, who is not allowed to marry a girl whose 

relationship to him makes her one of the suitable matches, can 

demand that one-half of the bride-price paid for her shall be given 

to bim r 

The great majority of the castes 2 permit the re-mamageof 
widows. A widow not infrequently marries her husband’s brother 
irrespective of his age. 

With few exceptions the bride’s mother is paid a bride-price 
(parimppanam or parisam). The amount is expressed in terms 
of the panams (as. 2) and ih.e pon (Es. 1J), and seems to range 
ordinarily from Ks. 4 to Rs. 15. The Malaiyalis of the Pachai¬ 
malais and the Pokanati Eeddis recognize two scales of bride- 
price, one for urmai } and the other for perwiai> girls. When 
widows are married, the amount is either half the usual sum or is 
not demanded at all. Among the Malaiyalis of the Kollaimalais 
a sum is also borrowed from the bridegroom’s party and paid 
back when the bridegroom gives his daughter to his brother-in- 
law’s son. If the latter Ims no son, he can dispose of the girl to 
some one else. 

A betrothal ceremony, distinct from the actual wedding, is 
nearly always performed and usually consists of the exchange of 
betel and nut between the parties in the bride’s house, the mater¬ 
nal uncles of the couple being present and sitting side by side. 

In most cases a written contract of marriage is in addition given 
to the bride’s parents. Various other formalities are observed 
by different castes. Thus the Pallans of Karur and Kulittalai 
make the boy’s sister put a golden wire round the girl’s neck. 

Among the Maravans and Nattamans (and, in some places, the 

1 E.g. } TJdaiy&ns, Val»iyans, Padaiyiohis, Kalians, Vekili Tdttiyans, and the 
Halaiy&lia of the Kollaimalais. 

* Vellilaag, TJdaiyine, Beddis and N6ttnkk<Sltai Chettis do not permit such 

M-marragee. 
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Padaiydehis and Paraiyans) a spot is marked with sandal on the 
bride’s forehead by her maternal uncle -or the boy’s father. 
A„„-m g the Valaiyaos and Yallambans and some of the Kalians 
the boy’s party carry a cook and some rice to the bride’s house and 
a general feast takes place. The Tdttiyans also have a feast. 
Among the Valaiyans the betrothal feast concludes the marriage, 
and no further ceremony is needed. 

The marriage ceremony itself is ordinarily performed in the 
bride’s house. 1 The usual season is the hot weather between 
March and July, when little agricultural work is going on, and 
every one is at leisure. The marriage should last for three days, 
but among the poor one day suffices. On the first day the tdli, or 
marriage-badge, is solemnly tied round the bride’s neck; on the 
second the pair are taken in procession and the relations make 
them small presents (moyi) ; and on the third there are some 
dosing ceremonies. The moyi gifts are not intended to be kept, 
but are given back on some convenient occasion. The wedding 
ceremonies among the Konga Yelldlans, fteddis, Tdttiyans, 
Ndttukkdttai Ohettis, Vallambans and Malaiydlis are peculiar, 
and rue referred to more particularly in the accounts of those 
below. Among the other castes regarding which enquiries 
were made they are, within certain broad limits, more or less 
identical, mid will now be summarized. 

No marriage is performed unless the omens given by the 
ftlrir ping 0 f lizards are favourable. When the marriage is to be 
performed in tbe boy’s bouse, bis friends and relatives go solemnly 
the day before and invite the bride and her party to the wedding. 
The bride’s mother nsed not ordinarily to appear at weddings 
performed in the boy’s house, but this prohibition is now being 
relaxed. 

On the first day of the wedding a branch of some milky tree 
is planted as a * favourable pole ’ (muhurtakkdl). The party then 
goes to the potter’s house and gets either three pots (ealled sdl 
karagam) or an dnai cerasdni consisting of clay images of an 
elephant, a horse and a y41i, and two earthen vessels to represent 
the gods. These are placed on a low platform in the marriage 
booth (manamrat), and two pots of rice are offered to them. At 
the same time what are called pdligai pots, nine in number, are 
filled with earth, grain is sown in them and they are left in the 
booth until the seed sprouts. The bridegroom is next shaved and 
is subjected to tbe ‘ soap-nut ceremony ’ ( sikkdy sadangu) to ward off 

* Udaiyins, Padaiy&chis, Mottiriyans, Malaiy&lis and tJr&Iis perform it in. the 
bridegroom'* hoese. The Panto Beddis celebrate a first marriage in the boy'* 
b e — * , and fc» teooadin the girl’s. 
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the evil eye, which consists in holding a measure full of rice, with 
a piece of soap-nut and a writing style in it, up to his face. 
A saffron-coloured thread ( hankanam) is then tied round his wrist, 
and he is taken in procession (either on a horse or in a palanquin) 
to visit the Pillaiyar god of the village to obtain his furtherance 
of the affair. Meanwhile the soap-nut ceremony is gone through 
with the bride, and saffron thread is tied round her wrists. On 
his return the hoy is received outside the house and rings are put 
on his toes either by his sister-in-law or, in her absence, by his 
brother-in-law or mother-in-law. The pair are then seated in the 
booth, burnt offerings are made by the officiating priest, and 
water is solemnly poured out in token that the girl’s hand is given 
to the bridegroom. The last ceremony is not usually practised 
by the castes which allow widow re-marriage, the belief being 
that it prevents the girl from falling in love with any other man, 
even after her. husband’s death. Then the tali or bottu 1 is 
worshipped and blessed by all present and the bridegroom holds 
it against the bride’s neck, while his sister helps him to tie it. 
Two small silver plates are next tied to the bride’s forebead by 
her maternal uncle and her new sister-in-law. The happy oouple 
now change sides and their little fingers are tied together, and they 
walk thrice ronnd the platform. At this point the bride’s foot 
is sometimes put on a mortar and the star Arundhati is pointed 
out to her as an emblem of chastity. This custom is never 
observed by those who allow the re-marriage of widows and not 
always by others. It is much more common in Tanjore. The 
pair are then blessed by their relatives and coloured rice is poured 
over their heads, and they are finally taken into a room and are 
given milk and fruit. 

There is nothing peculiar about the second day’s ceremonies. 
On the last day the saffron thread is removed from the wrists of 
the two, and they tease one another, smearing each others’ faces 
with rice porridge, or hunting for a style or a doll in a pot of 
saffron water. Sometimes they play with a doll which they 
pretend is a baby. The pdligai pots are then taken and emptied 
into the river, and the ceremonies end with a general feast The 
girl ordinarily goes to live with her husband forthwith, and no 
special nuptial ceremony is performed. 

The ceremonies at the re-marriage of widows are simple. The 
bridegroom’s sister goes to the woman’s house and ties a MU round 


, . 1 The ioitu is fife© a small metal cup tied on to a string It i« 4 

Bedd “' UpPiKyan3 ’ the Malai y 4Us oi Kollnimalaie and the 
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her neck and takes her straight to the bridegroom’s house; after 
which they are treated as husband and wife without further rites. 

Infants and unmarried persons, and people who die of infec¬ 
tious diseases are almost invariably buried; Pandarams say that 
they always bury their dead, and the Vellalans seem generally to 
bum them,* but otherwise rich people burn the dead and poor 
people adopt the cheaper course of burying them. 

At the funerals of infants and the unmarried no rites are 
usually observed. Some castes pour milk and ghee on the grave 
on the third day. The ordinary funeral ceremonies for adults of 
nearly all castes 1 have a general resemblance and are as follows;— 
When a person is at the point of death, some milk and a two 
anna piece are pnt in the mouth; and as soon as the breath has 
left the body a eocoanut is broken, and camphor is lighted either 
in the room where the corpse lies or at a point where three roads 
meet. The last two ceremonies are called * the farewell 9 (vali 
vidugiradu). The relatives then come to console the bereaved 
family, the ordinary method being for them to close with their 
own hands the hands of the man who is to perform the funeral 
ceremonies. Betel-leaf and cheroots are then handed round, and 
the corpse is bathed in oil and adorned for the funeral. Some¬ 
times (especially in the castes which allow widow re-marriage) the 
widow is also bathed in oil. Near relatives present the corpse 
with new clothes (kodi) which are spread over it, and then the 
man who is to perform the funeral rites (the chief mourner) walks 
round the corpse with his wife, carrying a pot of water which 
they empty little by little. Sometimes they also place betel and 
nut in the hand of the corpse for luck. The women now put rice 
oyer tUe mouth of the corpse, and it is borne away, either on 
a bier or a palanquin, according to the means of the family. If 
the death took place on a Saturday, a dead fowl is tied to the bier, 
for a proverb says ‘a corpse on Saturday will not go unaccom¬ 
panied 9 and the risk of another human deathis thus averted. On 
the way to the place of burial or burning, rice is strewn on the 
road. The idea is that the spirit of the deceased will try to find 
its way back to the house that night, but will pause on the way to 
pick up the rice, so that the morning will appear before it reaches 
its destination. The corpse is set down when half the distance 
has been traversed, and the widow at this point walks round it 
with a pot of water, which she finally breaks, and then returns 

1 Tfee ceremonies of the Pdkanati Beddis, Kouga Yell&lans, TTr&iis, Uppiliyans, 
IVSttiyans, and HalaiyfcKs are more or less peculiar. They are usually referred to 
U Hi® accounts ©f tfeose castes Mow. 
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home. No women accompany the procession beyond this point. CHAP. III. 
At the burial or burning-ground the chief mourner is shaved, and The Hindus. 
then he and all the male relations of the dead put rice on the 
month of the dead. I£ the body is to be burned, the chief 
mourner walks thrice round the pyre with a pot of water and then 
breaks it, and finally inserts a fire-brand into the pyre with face 
averted. He is sometimes given margosa leaf to chew, perhaps to 
prevent contagion from any disease from which the deceased died. 

The funeral party then accept the salaams of the menials employed 
at the funeral (the Paraiyan, barber and washerman) and pay 
them for their work, and then bathe. After this they return 
home and worship a light. 

On the second day the ashes are mixed with water, and the 
bones are collected and thrown into a tank or river. Cooked rice 
is offered to the crows on the burning-ground and on the roof of 
the deceased’s house; and, if the crows (which are supposed to 
represent the departed soul) refuse the food, the reason has to be 
ascertained from the soothsayers and the proper expiation made. 

Some castes occasionally observe the etiu ceremony (the worship 
of the dead man’s cloth), which is very common in Tanjore, but 
there is no definite rule about it. On the fifteenth night the 
widow’s idli is removed and put in milk. A final ceremony 
{karu manta ram) is performed on the sixteenth day which is intended 
in imitation of the Brahman practice, to cause the soul of the dead 
to enter into the company of the other ancestors of the family. 

The man’s soul, represented by two bricks, is reverenced; the 
corpse is again burned in effigy with mantrams; and the ceremony 
of collecting the bones is re-enacted. The bricks are then offered 
32 balls of rice (two for each day since the death) and are thrown 
into a river. After certain other ceremonies, six or seven plantain 
leaves filled with rice and other offerings are placed on the ground. 

Six of these are intended for Siva, Vishnu, three forefathers, and 
the family priest. The last is not strictly intended for any one, 
but is merely put there as an accompaniment to a bowl of water 
which is placed on the ground so that the spirit may quench its 
thirst on the way to heaven. Prayers are said, and then four balls 
of rice are made for the three forefathers and the deceased. The 
deceased’s ball is broken up and mixed with the other balls so as 
to symbolize his amalgamation with them. At the end of the 
ceremony the chief mourner is presented with a turban by his . 
relations, and the funeral is over. 

An anniversary ceremony {tecasham) in imitation of the 
Brdhman srdddha is performed by some of the higher castes, 
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CHAP. iil This chapter will conclude with accounts of the ways of certain 
Principal castes which are either found in this district in great strength or 
CastB8, are more numerous there than elsewhere. 

Vellilans. The Velldlans are very common in Trichinopoly. Their name 

is said to be derived from veldnmai , * cultivation, 9 and they are the 
great land-owning caste of the Tamil country. They are gene¬ 
rally admitted to be the highest in the social scale among the 
non-Br&hman castes. 

No less than 20 endogamous subdivisions of them occur in the 
district; namely (1) Tondaimandalam Mudalis or Eondaikattia, 
(2) DaksMnan&tt&ns, (3) Kdraikkdttdns, Edrkdtt&ns or Pdndyas, 
(4) Panjukkdra Ohettis or Adur-TJpakyams, ^ (5) Cholapuram 
Chettis, (6) Ghdliyas, (7) TTttun&ttus, (8) Eongas, (9) Aru-nattus 
or Mottais, (10) Yelurs, (11) Tuluvas, (12) Malai-kandas, (13) 
Sittdkkdttu Chettis, (14) Ponneri Mudalis, (15) Pundamalli 
Mudalis, (16) E&niyalans, (17) Eodikkals, (18) Arumbu-kattis, 
(19) Pand&rams or Grurukkals, and (20) Nain&ns. 

The first five, the Sitt&kk&ttu Chettis, the Pand&rams and the 
Nainans are vegetarians, and these will all eat in each others 9 
houses; the other subdivisions will not eat together, hut will 
accept food (in a separate room) from the vegetarians. The 
Tondaimandalam Mudalis, the Ponneri Mudalis and the Punda- 
malli Mudalis all use the title Mudali; the Panjukk&ra Chettis, 
the Cholapuram Chettis and the Sittakkattu Chettis the title of 
Chetfci; the Eonga Velldlans and the Aru-n&ttus that of Eavun- 
dan; the Pandirams the title of Ayya; the Nainans call them¬ 
selves Nainar; and all the other subdivisions use the title Pillai. 
But Mudali, Eavundan and Pillai are used by several other castes 
and are not distinctive. 

The Eonga Velldlans differ so strikingly from the rest in 
many of their customs that a separate account of them is given 
below. Of the other subdivisions, the Tondaimandalam Mudalis 
are obviously local in origin, coming from the Tondaimandalam 
country. They are also called Kondaikattis from a peculiar way 
in which they used formerly to tie their hair. They are split into 
the two minor subdivisions of the Mel n& dus and Kiln&dus, or 
* western 9 and 6 eastern \ They are scattered in small numbers 
about the district, but are fairly numerous in Eulittalai town. 
The Bakshmandttdns {* south countrymen 9 ) are,immigrants from 

* TSnnevelly. They also occur only in smali numbers. The 

Kdraikkdttdns or Pdndyas say their name means * watchers for 
rain 9 ; and that they once stood surety for Indr a (the god of the 
clouds) before the P&ndya king to guarantee his sending rain. 
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The members of this subdivision in the Udaiy4rpalaiyam taluk 
are rather looked down upon by other Velldlans aS being a mixed 
( ibhandi) race, and are also somewhat contemptuously called pack- 
bullock (yerutiu-mattu) Vellalans because they formerly lived by 
trading with pack-animals. They have a curious custom by which 
a girl’s maternal uncle ties a t&li round her neck when she is seven 
or eight years old. This does not make her his wife and the 
meaning of the ceremony is not known. They are found in large 
numbers in the Udaiyarpalaivam taluk. The Panjukk&ra Chefctis 
live in the same taluk. Their name is occupational in origin, 
denoting ‘cotton-men 5 , but they are not connected with cotton 
nowadays. Their other name (Adur-Updkyams) may indicate 
that they come from Adur in the Chidambaram taluk of South 
Arcot. The Chdlapuram Chettis are apparently called after the 
village of that name in the Kumbakonam taluk of Tanjore. They 
also occur in TJdaiy&rp&laiyam. The Chdliya ( c Ohola country 9 ) 
Vell&lans are numerous and ubiquitous. They are generally 
regarded as of doubtful descent, since parvenus who wish to be 
considered Vellilans usually claim to belong to this subdivision. 
The tJfetunittu subdivision is local in origin. Its head-quarters 
is supposed to be the country round tlttatur, where it is chiefly 
found. Its members are the special devotees of the Siva of that 
place. 1 The Aru-nattu ( ; six nadu') Vellalans chiefly reside 
in the east of Namakkal taluk and in the Turaiyfir division of 
Musiri. They are called Mottai (* shaved 5 ) VelMlans, apparently 
because they always shave their moustaches and wear only a very 
small kudumi. Some of their customs are unlike those of the rest 
of the caste. They have exogamous subdivisions, their widows 
always dress ha white and wear no ornaments (a rule not universally 
observed in any other subdivision), they never marry their sister’s 
daughters, and their wives wear the tali on a golden thread like 
the Panta Eeddis. Of their six nddus , which are supposed to have 
been located three on each side of the Aiy&r river, only two are 
now recognized. These are the Serkudi nadu in N&makkal taluk 
and the <5mandur nadu of Musiri. The Yelur ( fi seven villages 9 ) 
Vell&lans are perhaps a local subdivision. They are few and far 
between. The Tuluva subdivision are probably immigrants from 
the South Canara country, and are also few and scattered. A 
small colony of them at Iluppur (Trichinopoly taluk) is engaged 
in dyeing. Tlie Malai-kanda Velldlans are only found near the 
Eatnagiri hill in the Kulittalai taluk. They take their name 
from the fact that they are required to look at the Eatnagiri hill 
when they get up in the morning. They are devotees of the god 

1 See Chapter XV, p. 307, 
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CHAP. III. there. The Ponneri and Pundaraalii Mudalis presumably come 
F Caww A 1 from Ponneri and Poonamallee in Ohinglepnt district. They are 

_ ’ again few and scattered. The Kfaiiydlans (* landholders ’) are also 

scarce, but they are widely distributed, since the man who carries 
the pot of blood when animals are sacrificed at the Tillage 
goddesses" festivals must belong to their subdivision. The Kodik- 
kal Vellalans are numerous and are so called from their occupa¬ 
tion of betel-growing, which they still pursue largely though not 
exclusively. The Arumbu-katti (garland-making; subdivision is 
presumably occupational in origin. It is said to be common in 
the Marungapuri zamindari. The Pandarams are priests to the 
caste and to Saivites generally. They are often employed to 
perform the first part of the karuindntaram funeral ceremony 
above referred to. They are fairly numerous and are widely 
distributed. The Nainans are very few in number. Like the 
Karaikk^ttdns of the Udaiy&rpdlaiyam taluk, they are thought 
to be descended from Jains who were converted to the Hindu 
faith. 

The unquestioned social position of the Vellalans results in 
the caste being invaded by people of inferior castes wishing to 
get up in the world, who often pass themselves off as Vellalans. 
A proverb says that 4 Kalians, Maravans and the proud Aga- 
mudaiyans approach slowly and become Vellalans ", and another 
proverb compares the caste to the brin jal, which will mix palatably 
with anything. 

All Vellalans wear a sacred thready during their marriages and 
funerals. Only the Kongas and Aru-nadus have exogamous 
septs. Only a few of the subdivisions, namely, the Kodikkals, 
Kongas and Aru-nadus, have caste panchdyats. They all agree 
in following one peculiar form of worship, namely, the adoration 
of Pillaiy&r by their womenkind on Fridays and Tuesdays in Adi 
(July-August) and Tai (January-February) respectively. At 
midnight on a Tuesday and a Friday in these months women of 
the same subdivision meet together and worship an image of 
Pfllaiydr made of cowdung or saffron, offering it rice and jaggery. 
No males—not even babies at the breast—are admitted and the 
women are completely naked throughout the ceremony. The 
offerings must be eaten by women; no male must touch them. 
vSiSLn Konga Vellalans are commonest in the west of the district 

(Karfbr and N4makkal) and in the south-east of Coimbatore. 
Their name is evidently derived from that of the old Eongu 
country, which lay in that part of the Presidency. They live in 
compact communities, generally in hamlets, and seem to have 
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little in common with the other Vellalans of this district except 
their name. They do not seem to hold such a high place in society 
as the latter, for the Eeddis (for example) will not eat with them, 
and they will dine with Tottiyans and others of the lower non- 
Br&hman castes. They are cultivators, but not well off; and 
their dwellings are generally thatched huts containing only one 
room. Their men can generally he recognized by the number of 
large gold rings they wear in the lobes of their ears, and by the 
pendant (murugu) which they hang from the upper part of their 
ears. Their women have a characteristic tdli of large size, strung 
on to a number of cotton threads, which are not, as among other 
castes, twisted together. They also seem always to wear on their 
left arms an ornament (called tdyittu) rather like the common 
cylindrical talisman. 

They are split into two endogamous divisions ; namely, the 
Konga Vellalans proper and the Tondan or Ilankamban kttttam, 
the 4 servant 5 or 4 inferior subdivision.’ The latter are admit¬ 
tedly the offspring of illicit intercourse with outsiders by girls and 
widows of the caste who have been expelled in consequence. They 
have no caste organization like the others, and differ in other small 
matters. The Eongas proper have an elaborate caste organization. 
Their country is divided into 24 nadm. each comprising a certain 
number of villages and possessing a recognized head-quarters, 
which are arranged into four groups under the villages of Palaya- 
kotfai, E&ngayamp&laiyam, Pudhr and K&dayur, all in the 
Coimbatore district. The Konga Vellalans of Karur taluk belong 
to the Palayakottai group. Bach village is under a kottukkdran , 
each nddu under a ndttu-kamndan or periyaianakkdran^ and each’ 
group under paiiakkdran. This last official is treated with consi¬ 
derable respect. He is invested with a gold ring; is not allowed to 
see a corpse; and is always saluted with clasped hands. He is 
only occasionally called in to settle caste disputes, smaller matters 
being settled by the kottukkdrans, and matrimonial questions by the 
ndttu-kamndan. Both the Eongas proper and the Tondans have a 
large number of exogamous divisions. These are mostly totemistie 
in character, their names generally denoting some article the 
use of which is taboo to their members. Among these are kddai 
(a quail), panned (a kind of cabbage), mamyam (cambu), savindz 
(a flower), etc. 

The most desirable match for a boy is his maternal uncle’s 
daughter. To such an extent is the preference for such unions 
carried, that a young boy is often married to a grown woman, 
and it is admitted that in such cases the boy’s father takes upon 
himself the duties of a husband until his son has grown up, and 
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CHAP. HI. that the wife is allowed to consort with any one belonging to the 
Principal easte whom she may fancy, provided that she continues to live in 
Castis, her husband’s house. With widows (who are not allowed to 
re-marry), the rules aie stricter. A man convicted of undue 
intimacy with such a woman is expelled from the caste unless she 
consents 1 to his leaving her and going back to the caste, and he 
provides her with adequate means to live separately. Iu such 
cases the man is readmitted .by being taken to the village common 
and beaten with an erukkam stick, and by being required to provide 
a black sheep for a feast to his relatives. Married women have to 
perform certain ceremonies before they may wear the kunkumam 
spot on their foreheads or marry their children. These consist in 
tying a fillet of pungam and tamarind twigs round the head under 
a pandal of green leaves erected in the house, putting on a new 
cloth, preparing food and stepping over a mortar. The ceremonies 
- are not done until the woman has borne at least one child. 

At weddings and funerals, the Konga VeMlans employ 
priests of their own caste called arumaikkarans and arumaikkdris. 
These must be married people who have had children. They wait 
until one of their children is married and then undergo the 
ceremony called arumai manam at the hands of ten other arumaik- 
Mrans and some Pulavans (hards among the Kaikolans), who 
touch the pair with some green grass dipped in sandal and water, 
oil, etc. The woman thus becomes an arumaikkdn and her husband 
an arumaikkdran. All people of arumai rank are treated with 
great respect, and when one of them dies a drum is beaten by 
a man standing on another man’s shoulders and the drummer is 
given seven measures of grain measured, and an equal quantity 
unmeasured. 

Betrothals are made in the bride’s house in the presence of 
both the maternal uncles, and consist in tying up fruit and betel 
and leaf in the girl’s cloth. On the day of the wedding the boy 
is shaved and an arumaikkdrt pours water over him, and if he has 
a sister the ceremony of betrothing his prospective daughter to 
her son is performed. The boy then goes on horseback, carrying 
some fruit and a pestle, to a stone planted for the occasion and 
called the ndttukkal , which he worships. The stone is supposed to 
represent the Kongu king, and the pestle the villagers, and the 
mmmmy h said to be a relic of a custom of the ancient Kongu 
people* to which the caste formerly belonged, which required them 

1 1^® f&nct of sent is for the woman to say that she is only a mud vessel 
wsd has bee® broken, because polluted; whereas the man is of bell-metal and 
mmti be utterly pointed. 
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to obtain the permission of their king to every marriage. On his 
return, balls of white and coloured rice are taken roijnd him to 
ward off the evil eye. Then his mother gives him three mouthfuls 
of food and finishes the rest of the plateful herself, to indicate 
that henceforth she. will provide him with no more meals. The 
barber then blesses him, and he goes off to the bride’s house on 
horseback, and he is received by one of the other party similarly 
mounted. His ear-rings are now put iuto the bride’s ears, and 
the pair go off together to the ndtivikkal % carried on the shoulders of 
their maternal uncles. On their return they are touched by an 
anmaikkdran with betel-leaf dipped in oil, milk and water, the 
fdli is worshipped and blessed, and the arumaikkdran ties it on. 
The barber then pronounces an elaborate blessing : 4 Live as long 
as the sun and the moon shall endure or Pasupatisvarar (Siva) at 
Karur. May your branches spread like the banyan, and your 
roots like the grass, and may you flourish like the bamboo. May 
ye twain be like the flower and the thread, which together form the 
garland, and cleave together like water and the reed planted in it. 5 
If a Pulavan is present, he adds another blessing, and the little 
fingers of the two are then tied together, anointed with milk, and 
then again parted. This concludes the marriage. 

The funeral ceremonies of the caste are not peculiar except 
that the torch for the pyre is carried by a Paraiyan and not by 
the chief mourner as in most other castes, and that no ceremonies 
are performed after the third day. The custom is to collect the 
bones on that day and throw them into water, and the barber then 
pours a mixture of milk and ghee over a green tree, crying 4 poii^ 
poli 5 ( 4 flourish, flourish 5 ). 

The caste has its own beggars, called Mudavandis, or 4 lame 
beggars,’ and it is said to be the custom that all children bom blind 
or lame in the caste are handed over by their parents to become 
Mudavandis. If the parents hesitate to comply with the custom, 
the Mudavandis tie a red cloth round the head of the child, and 
the parents can then no longer withold their consent. They have 
to give the boy a bullock to ride on if he is lame, or a stick if he 
is blind. The child is brought up by the mtiu-kamndm and given 
a proportion of the beggars 5 earnings for its maintenance. There 
is a separate band of beggars for each )idda> and they are under 
the outers of the nddu headman. They go round their appointed 
circles once a year and levy contributions from each household. 

The Muttiriyans or Ambalakarans are more numerous in 
Triehinopoly and Pudukkottai than in any other part of the 
Presidency. Though they have sometimes been treated as separate 
14 
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CHip. HI. castes, they appear to be one and the same in this district; generally 

Principal calling themselves Muttiriyans in the Trichinopoly taluk and 

Castes. Ambalakarans elsewhere, and having no objection to either name. 

In some districts the distinction between them and the Yalaiyans 
is very slight. In Trichinopoly, they admit that they are called 
Yalaiyans; but they repudiate any connection with the caste of 
that name, and explain the appellation by a story that when 
Siva’s ring was swallowed by a fish in the Granges one of their 
ancestors invented the first net made in the world. As relics 
of their former greatness they point to the 6 thousand-pillared 
mantapain ’ at Srirangam, which is called the Muttarasan Icoradu , 
and a big matam at Palni, both of which, they say, were built by 
their kings. To the latter, every household of the caste still 
subscribes four annas annually. They say they were born of the 
sweat 1 of Parama-Siva. They are numerous all over the district 
except in the taluks of Perambalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam. 

The caste appears to have no regular endogamous divisions, 
but it is divided into a number of nddus, the names and number 
of which are variously given. Some of these are Ettarai Koppu, 
Adavattfir, Tirampalaiyam, Vimanavakkanpalaiyam, Esanakonai 
and Eamanayakkanpalaiyam (all villages in the Trichinopoly 
taluk) and Amur, Savindippatti and Karungali in Musiri taluk. 
Widow re-marriage is allowed in some of these hut not in others, 
and the difference forms a bar to intermarriage. But the members 
of the different nddus have no objection to eating in each others’ 
houses. They all use the titles Muttiriyan, Ambalakaran, Servai- 
karan and Eavalkaran. 

They admit their social inferiority to the Vellalana, Kalians, 
Nattamans and Beddis, from all of whom they will accept separate 
meals; but consider themselves superior to Pallis, XJralis, Uppi- 
liyans and Yalaiyans. Their usual occupation is cultivation ; hut 
they have also taken to petty trade and some earn a living as 
masons and kdmlgdrs or watchmen. They wear the sacred thread 
during their marriages and funerals. They have panchayats for 
each village and for the nddu } and have also a number of the ‘ Pat- 
nattu Chetti 5 headmen mentioned above, who are recognized as the 
elders of the caste and sit with the head of the nadu to decide 
matrimonial cases. 

MmOkmu The Kalians are more numerous in Trichinopoly and Puduk- 

k64tai than in any other district except Tanjore and Madura, and 
are especially common in the east of Trichinopoly taluk and in 
Fuduhk&tm. 


* is a pearl orj'bead of perspiration. 
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As in Tanjore, the caste claims to be the fruit of the illicit 
intercourse of Indra and Ahalya, the wife of Gautama. 1 With 
the exception of a section called Nadans (who are found in the 
Musiri taluk, say they are quite distinct from the other Kalians 
and do not intermarry with them), the caste is divided into a large 
number of nddus. The names of sixteen of these were elicited, 
hut there are many more. The largest is Visanganadu, which 
contains 36 villages or pattis ; another important one is the Ambu- 
nadu, to which the Kaja of Pudukkottai, the head of the Kalian 
caste, belongs; the Terkitti nddu contains 32 villages. With the 
exception of the Terkiitis the members of the different nddus inter¬ 
marry, but practice in the Pudukkottai State varies. All Kalians 
without exception will eat in each others’ houses. 

All the Kalians, with the exception of the Terkitti nddu and 
the Nadans, are split into exogamous septs. Typical names of 
these are Ealattil Yendran (Hhe victorious in the field Pallava 
Rayan (* the Pallava king ’), Tondaiman, Malava Rayan, Solanga 
Devan, Seduran, Servaikaran, etc. 

The Kalians occupy a fairly high social position. They 
accept the hospitality due to an inferior only from the Yellalans, 
and they moss on an equality with Nattamans, Maravans, Vallam- 
bans and Nattukkotfcai Chettis. They look down upon Pallis and 
Uralis, and are looked up to by the Amabalakarans and Yalaiyans* 
Their usual ostensible occupation is cultivation, but as a matter 
of fact they live largely by crime and blackmail. The word Kalian 
means ‘thief’ and most of the cattle-thieves of the Tanjore, 
Triehinopoly and Madura districts belong to the caste. The point 
will be alluded to in Chapter XIII. 

They wear a sacred thread at weddings and funerals. Their 
marriage ceremonies follow” two distinct lines. The Kalians in the 
Musiri and Kulittalai taluks generally observe the practices 
already described as being general among the Sudras of the 
district. The others (except those of Pudukkottai) follow the 
customs of the Kalians of Tanjore, wdiich differ in some important 
respects. Among the former, a marriage booth is put up in both 
the boy’s and the girl’s house, and the first part of the ritual—down 
to the boy’s return from the Pillaiyar temple—is performed by the 
parties each in its respective village. The boy then goes to the 
bride’s house for the remainder of the ceremony. He rides thither 
on a horse, is met and accompanied back by his new broth er-in- 
law, similarly mounted, the two exchange garlands, and his toes 

x For another version of their origin see the account of the Maravans, with 
whom they seem to be connected. 
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CHAP. ILL are then adorned with, rings by the bride’s mother. Directly 
Pujntipal after the tub is tied, he takes his bride away to his own house and 
the ceremonies are finished there. The Terbitti Kalians and the 
Kalians of Pudukkottai follow a shorter ritual. The bridegroom’s 
sister goes on the day of the marriage with a party of six others 
and a number of binds of fruit, seven of each sort, to the bride’s 
house, where the sister ties the idli round the girl’s neck and tabes 
her straight back to her brother’s (the bridegroom’s) house. This 
resembles the ritual usually performed at the re-marriage of a 
widow and is probably a much older form than the usual wedding 
ceremony. All the Kalians except those of the Ambunadu 
apparently permit widow re-marriage. 

The Terbitti Kalians have some other curious customs: A man 
can claim the hand of a girl who is his paternal aunt’s or maternal 
uncle’s daughter and can prevent her from marrying another; at 
betrothals, a fowl and some rice are always taken to the bride’s 
house and a feast held; the tali is suspended from a tlmead, while 
other Kalians hang it from a silver or golden wire ; and they 
legitimize bastard children if the parents eventually marry. Very 
few other castes permit this last. 

The Kalians are very fond of bull-baiting. This is of two binds. 
The first resembles the game played by other castes on the Pongal 
day, and described above, except that the Kalians train their 
animals for the sport and have regular meetings to which all the 
neighbouring villagers congregate. These begin at Pongal and go 
on till the end of May. The game is called folumddn or 4 byre- 
bulh 3 The best animals for it are the Pulibbulam bulls from the 
Madura district. The other game is the pdchal-mddu or 4 leaping 
bull. 5 In this the animals are tethered to a long rope and the 
object of the competitors is to throw the animal and keep it dowm* 
A bull which is good at this game and difficult to throw fetches a 
very high price. 

The Kalians’ caste god is Karuppan. The festival to the 
Karuppan of Kettaimalai near Perattiyur in the. Trichinopoly 
taluk is attended by almost all the Kalians of the neighbourhood. 

UWf&ns. The Udaiyans or Nattamans, the Malaiyamans and the Sudar- 
m&ns, though shown in the 1901 Census report as separate castes, 
are in this district endogamons subdivisions of one and the same 
caste, namely the Udaiyans. They are unusually numerous in 
this district. The Nattamans are commonest in Perambalur 
taluk, the east of Namabkal, the west of Udaiyarpalaiyam, the 
north-east of Trichinopoly and in Pudukbofctai; the Malaiyamans 
are found chiefly in the villages near the Paehaimalai and Kollai- 
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nsalai hills, whence no doubt their name; and the Sudarmdns are 
numerous in the east of Musiri and the south of Perambalur* 
Naftaman means 4 villager/ Malaiyaman means 6 hillman/ and 
Sndarman, 4 man of virtue. 5 

The three subdivisions are unanimous in saying that they are 
the descendants of the three Paraiyan foster-daughters of the 
poetess Auvaiyar, all of whom became the wives of the king of 
Tirukkoyilur in South Areot, a certain Daivika, who was warned 
that only by marrying these women could he save his family 
from disaster. The Chola, Pandya and Chera kings were present 
at the wedding; and, on their blessing the bridegroom and his 
‘brides, they were themselves blessed by the poetess, to whom the 
Chera kingdom owes its unfailing raiu, the Chola country its rice 
fields, and the Pandya realm its cotton. The poorness of the latter 
blessing is due to the faefc that the Pandya king was slow to offer 
his good wishes. The three subdivisions eat together and recog¬ 
nize the tie of a common descent, but do not intermarry. The 
section called the Arisakkara Nattamans are looked down npon 
by the rest and may not intermarry with any of them. The 
subdivisions all have well-defined exogamous septs, called 
hint8, derived from the places where their different ancestors arc 
supposed to have lived. Some of these are Kolattur, Sittalai, 
Malwa, Kannanur, Yalikandapuram (in the Perambalur taluk), 
Ariyalur and Venmani in the lldaivarpalaiyam taluk, and a 
number of places in the Vriddhachalam taluk of the South Arcot 
district. 

The Udaiyans accept separate meals from the Vellalans, but 
mess on equal terms with Kalians, Pallis, Reddis, Tottivans and 
Nattukkottai Chettis. They look down npon the Ambaiakarans, 
Uppiliyans, Maravans, Tallambans, etc. They put on sacred 
threads at marriages and funerals, and some of them have recently 
begun to wear them always. They are generally cultivators, and, 
with the exception of the Sudarmans, who are supposed to have 
a turn for crime, are law-abiding citizens. One section of tTio 
Sudarmans, the Muppans of Kapistalam in Tanjore, have a bad 
reputation for criminality. 

They have no regular caste panehavats, and do not allow 
widow re-marriage. Their weddings are performed in the bride¬ 
groom's house. A curious practice of theirs is that, before 
arranging a marriage, it is customary for the bride’s party to go 
to the bridegroom’s house to dine with him and to test his health 
by seeing how much he can eat. They allow a boy whose suit 
for the hand of a girl within certain degrees of relationship is 
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CHAP. IH. refused by her parents, to marry the girl, notwithstanding, by 
Principal tying a tdli round her neck. They also permit the betrothal 
Castes. infants, the form observed being to present the child with a 

new cloth and a mat, and to apply sacred ash to its forehead. 
At their funerals the mourning party has to chew some rice and 
spit it out on the return from the burning-ground, and on the 
sixteenth day the widow is made to worship a light and to touch a 
salt pot. 

The Nattaman women do not as a rule cover their breasts. 
Their ear lobes are very distended, and they tattoo their chins and 
cheeks in the Paraiyan fashion. This is supposed to be in 
recollection of their origin. The Malaiyaman women wear their 
tdli on a golden wire instead of on a thread. 

Pallia or Pallis or Vanniyans are numerous in Triebinopoly district and 

Vannmm. p^^t^tai, especially in Udaiyarpalaiyam and Perambalur. 

They claim a rather higher place in the social scale than their 
neighbours are prepared to allow them. They do not like the 
title Palli, which in this district is often also used to describe 
a Palla w'oman, and prefer to call themselves Vanniyans or 
c Eshatriyas of the fire race ’ deriving Vanniyan from the 
Sanskrit rating fire. They tell a long story, which is not supported 
by any of the orthodox purdnas , of how they arc the descendants 
of one Yira Vanniyan who was created at a burnt sacrifice by 
a sage named Sambuha when he w'as destroying the two demons 
named Vatapi and Enatapi. This Vira Vanniyan married 
a daughter of the god Indra and had five sons named Rudra, 
Brahma, Krishna, Sambuha and Kai, whose descendants now' live 
respectively in the country north of the Palar, in the Cauvery 
delta,, between the Palar and the Pennar, east of Chidambaram, 
and west of Chidambaram. They have written a purdnam and 
a drama of their own hearing out this tale. They declare they are 
superior to the Brahmans, since while the latter must he invested 
with the sacred thread after birth, they bring their sacred thread 
with them at birth itself. An influential Vanniyan society at 
Madras diffuses these views and attempts to induce the people of 
the caste to give up their Dravidian ways and to imitate the 
customs of the higher castes in matters of food, occupation, dress 
and so forth. Many of the Vanniyans have recently taken to 
wearing a sacred thread on all occasions. Villages where this and 
ether similar innovations have taken a typically firm hold are 
Anyal&r and Edayatti in the Namakkal taluk. These pretensions 
naturally affect the question of mutual hospitality between 
Vanniyans and other non-Brdkman castes. The only people with 
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whom the Yanniyans are prepared to eat on equal terms are the 
three subdivisions of the Udaiyans, and they will accept separate 
meals only from the upper sections of the Vellalans and from 
Brahmans. 

Three endogamous subdivisions of the caste in this district 
differ a good deal in some of their practices. These are the 
Pandarauttus, the Arasus and the Kattu Pallis. The third (and 
sometimes the second) of these practise widow re-marriage; the 
second always make their marriage pole (muhurfakkdl) out of 
arasu branches; and the first make their sal lea mg am of a pyramid 
of pots reaching to the roof. The Pallis of Udaiyarpalaiyam are 
mostly Pandamnttus, those of Xamakkal usually Arasus, and those 
of Perambalur are divided between these two sections. The caste 
titles arc Padaiyaebi, Vanniyan, Tevan, Nainan, Vandayan, 
Kalinga Eayan, Malava Rayan, Pillai, Udaiyan, Servaikaran, 
Nayakkan, Rajali (a kind of bird), Anjadasingam (‘fearless 
lion’), etc. The Arasu Pallis in Namakkal call themselves 
Xavundan, probably in imitation of the Konga Vellalans. 

On the whole the Vamiiyans have rather a bad name for crime 5 
especially those living in the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk. They are 
generally cultivators by profession. They have apparently no 
exogamous subdivisions. The Pandamuttu Pallis near Ariyalur 
have their own caste gurus who officiate for them at their marriages 
and funerals. Some of them practise the betrothal of infant girls, 
the ceremony consisting of pouring eowdung-water into the mouth 
of the baby. They allow a girl to marry a boy younger than 
herself and make the latter swallow a two anna bit to neutralize 
the disadvantages of such a match. Their weddings are generally 
performed in the boy’s house, and the bride’s mother does not 
attend. The bride Is concealed from view by a screen. A curious 
ceremony observed by the Arasu Pallis at their funerals is that on 
the day after the corpse is burnt they place two pots of water near 
the burning*ground, and if a cow drinks of the water they think 
It is the soul of the dead come to quench its thirst. 

The Yanniyans have an institution which is very common in 
the Telugu country, but which seems to be rare among the Tamils, 
namely, a special begging caste of their own (jdti pillais, ‘ children 
of the .caste ’) who beg from them and from no others, and to 
whom they are hound to give alms. These are the Vondi- 
pilikkarans, a caste of jugglers. The Yanniyans explain their 
connection with them by saying that when they (the Yanniyans) 
lived in Conjeeveram they were unable one day to move the car of 
the goddess Eamakshi, and .that the magic of these jugglers got 
them out of the difficulty. 
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CHAP. HI. The Uralis are practically confined to the Trichinopoly and 
pEiaraPAi. Madura districts. They are common in the Manapparai division 
of tte Kalittalai taluk, the Karur border, and in Pudukkottai. 

triiis. They say they were originally Kshatriyas living in c Alipuram 

near Oudb/ and left that place in search of adventure or in 
consequence of disputes at home, leaving their wives behind them, 
and finally settled in this country, where they married serving 
women (pulukkachis). They say they belong to the i Muttu-raja 
kfittam,* a phrase they cannot explain, and protest that the 
Ambalakanms, who make a similar claim, have no ground for 
doing so. Their ordinary title is Eavundan. They seem to eat 
with no other caste on equal terms, but will of course accept 
separate meals from the Vellalans. 

They are split into seven tiddus , which are in effect endogamous 
subdivisions. These are called after villages in the country 
inhabited by the caste; namely, Yadaseri, Pillfiru, Sengudi, 
Kadavangudi or Virali, Talakka, Paluvinji or Magali, and 
Marungi. The members of the first three of these are called the 
Yadaseri Uralis, and of the other four the Nattu-simai TTralis, 
Kunduva-nattu-t ok kadus or Nandu-tindis. All of them will mess 
together. They ‘say that the nMu divisions were originally 
intended to facilitate the decision of caste disputes, and they are 
still the unit of self-government. Each of them has a headman 
who exercises supreme control over the villages included within it. 
They also have a number of territorial exogamous septs, called 
by the Yadaseris, who have 24 of them, karats , and by the N&ttu- 
sSmais kaniydchh. They are generally cultivators, but are said 
sometimes to be given to crime. They wear sacred threads at the 
time of marriages and funerals. Their women can be recognized 
by their dress, the husavam being spread out behind, and a 
characteristic pencil-shaped ornament ( kuchu ) being suspended 
from the neck. They allow the re-marriage of widows and divorced 
women. 

Some of their marriage and funeral customs are peculiar. 
Among the N&ttu-simais the betrothal is ratified by the maternal 
uncle of each of the pair solemnly measuring out three measures 
of paddy in the presence of the other party in their house. At 
their funerals the bier is not brought into the village, but is left 
outside, and the corpse is carried to it. Among the Vadaseris, 
while preparations are being made for the removal of the body, 
Paraiyan women perform a dance in the house. Among the 
Ndfcta-siinais this is done on the etiu day. On the second day 
after the funeral the relatives of the dead have to tip their toes in 
a mortar full of eowdung-water placed in front of the deceased's 
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house, and have to put sacred ashes .on their heads. The ham- CHAP. in. 
mdniaram ceremony is only performed by the rich. It can be done 
at any time after the third day from death. The ettu ceremony is A8Tg ' 
similarly performed at any time after this third day and is 
attended with curious ritual. Both sections of the caste erect a 
booth in which three plantain trees are planted, and the chief 
mourner and his cousins stand there all day to receive the condo¬ 
lences of their friends. From this point the practice of the two 
sections differs in small details. That of the Vadaseris is as 
follows: l he friends come one by one and are asked by the chief 
mourner, 4 Will yon embrace, or will you strike your forehead P J in 
answer to which the friend either closes the open hand of the chief 
mourner with his own, in the usual way, or flings himself on to the 
ground in the booth and weeps. Each visitor then goes on to a 
meeting of the nddu which is being held at the time outside the 
village, and finally a Paraiyan and three tfralis go to ask the nddu 
headman if the pandal may be removed, telling him who have 
visited it and who have not. Permission being given, the plantains 
axe cut down and the womenfolk wail round a chembu placed there. 

All now proceed to the nddu meeting, where a turban is put on a 
Paraiyan, a dancing-girl and a Pandaram, and a Paraiyan (called 
the N£ttu S&mban) beats his drum and pronounces a blessing on 
the nddu. Finally all repair to the house of the deceased, where 
the nddu headman puts three handfuls of eambu into the cloth of 
his wife or some other member of his family, and throws a mortar 
to the ground. 

Punishments for caste offences take some curious forms. A 
margosa leaf is put on the house of any one who is excommuni¬ 
cated. If a man sedaees a girl of the caste, an enquiry is held 
and the pair are married. The waist-string of the man is tied 
round the neck of the woman, and a Tottiyan is called in to 
take away the pollution which they and their relatives have 
incurred. The pair and their relatives are taken to a tank where 
108 holes have been made by the Tottiyan, and they are made 
to bathe in every hole, sprinkling the water over their heads. 

A sheep is then killed by a Tottiyan and a Ohakkiliyan, its head 
is buried and the couple and their relations are made to walk 
over the spot. The blood of the animal is then smeared on their 
foreheads, and they all have to bathe again. They are next 
given cow's urine to drink, and then once more bathe. After 
that they are given milk, and are made to prostrate themselves 
before the panchdyat, and fina lly they have to give the panchayat 
a feast. At this, a part of the food is offered to the crows, and 
the purification is not complete till the birds have partaken of the 
offering. 

15 
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He tTrSlis are fond of shiMr. On the Sivarfitri night, 
sacrifices are offered to their family gods and next day all the 
people of the caste in the village go off after game. They have a 
head Sdfc&i, called the Uvetiatkkdran who receives any animal 
whieh is killed, cuts off its head and breaks its legs. The head is 
given to the man who killed the animal, and the rest shared 
among the e&stemen. 

The N£ttu-simais all worship the god in the Pfirvattu temple, 
and the Yadaseris the deity of Bacbandar. Both these places are 
in the Kulittalai taluk. 

The Valaiyans are found chiefly in Pudukkottai and the south 
of Trichinopoiy and Kulittalai taluks. They say that they were 
once the friends of Siva, hut were degraded for the sin of having 
eaten frogs and rats. They also aver that they are descended 
from Kannappa Navanir, one of the 63 Saivite saints, who was 
a Yedan, or shikari. Their traditional occupation is shikar, their 
name being derived from valai, a net. 

They say they are split into eight end ogamous subdivisions; 
namely, the Sarahu (‘ withered leaves '), the Ettarai Koppu, the 
T4namba-n£du*or Yaluv&di, the Nadunattu or Asal, the Kurumba, 
the Vanniya, the Ambun&du and the Punal. It will be noticed 
that some of these names are similar to those of the Kalians and 
Ambalakarans. The Ettarai Koppn and the Nadunattu sections 
are found in this district, and the members of these say that the 
Ssrahus occur in Madura and the Tanamba-nadus in Tanjore. 
The Yaiaiyans have also a number of exogamous septs, such as 
Peram&kki, Karphram, Pichakutti, Sulunjan, Tevan, Pettachi, 
and others. The usual title of the Sarahus is Muppan, of 
the Tanamba-nadus Servaikaran, and of the Ettarai Koppus 
Ambalakaran. 


No other Sftdra caste will mess on equal terms with the 
Yaiaiyans, and the latter will accept separate meals from all the 
SMra castes except the Malaiy&lis, Pallia, Uppiliyans, Tottiyans 
and tlriilis. The Yaiaiyans are generally cultivators by profes¬ 
sion, but have a bad name for crime, and are said to be often 
employed by the Kalians to commit offences. 

They recognize three forms of marriage, the most usual of 
which consists in the bridegroom's party going to the girl’s house 
w&h three mardkkah of rice and a cook on an auspicious day, and in 
both parties having a feast there. Sometimes the boy’s sister goes 
to the gill’s home and ties a t&li round her neck and takes her 
away. The ordinary form of marriage, called the i big marriage , y 
is sometimes used with variations, but the Yaiaiyans do not like 
and say that the other two result in more prolifio unions. They 
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tolerate unehastity before marriage, and allow the parties to marry CHAP, in* 
even after several children have been bora, which legitimizes the 

children. They permit, the re-marriage of widows and divorced _. ' 

women. Women convicted of immorality are garlanded with 
erukku flowers and made to carry a basket of mud round the 
village, and men who frequently offend in this respect are made 
to sit with their toes tied to their necks with a creeper. When a 
woman is divorced, her male children go to the husband and she is 
allowed to keep the girls. A curious funeral ceremony observed 
by this caste is that on the return from the burning-ground the 
mourners have to sprinkle their heads with cowdung-water from a 
mortar placed outside the house of the dead, and the last of the 
party has to knock over the mortar. 

The caste has a special god of its own, a pattamn named 
Muttal Bavuttan, the spirit of a dead Musalman about whom 
nothing seems to be known* 

The TTppiliyans are more numerous in Trichinopoly and Uppiiiyan*. 
Pudukkottai than in any other district except Coimbatore, but 
are scattered in small communities. They are a low caste, and no 
other Sudras will dine on an equality with them. They will take 
separate meals from all Sudras except Ambalak&rans, TTr&lis, Pallia 
and Valaiyans. Their name is derived from their traditional 
occupation, the manufacture of salt and saltpetre. 

They say that they are descended from a man who was created 
to provide salt for the table of their god, bnt lost the favour of the 
deity Because his wife bartered the salt for some glass bangles. In 
Bis wrath, he put his wife into his oven to Mil her, but die escaped 
through a hole in the back. As evidence of the truth of the story, 
they point to the facts that their women still wear no glass bangles* 
and that their ovens always have a hole in them. They call them¬ 
selves the Grndna Vdlviputran (a vague phrase) and also Karpfira 
Chettis because they use to make camphor as well as saltpetre. 

Their ordinary title Is Ndyakkan. , 

They are split into three endogamous subdivisions; namely* 

(l) the Tamilkalars, Uppu-kicharas or Kongas, (2) the Kavarais* 

TTlnSttus or Manvettis, and (3) the Kannadiyas. These are evi¬ 
dently respectively Tamil, Telugu and Ganarese in origin, and the 
Eammdiyas still speak Ganarese. The first and third of these 
divisions are said to be immigrants from Coimbatore, and the others 
to be natives of this district. They also have 30 exogamous septs; 
namely, 24 nddus and six paUanu . The latter are Bi mfckalinj ij 
Anya, Nflali, Mudikand&m, Pfidambili and Pdndarai 
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The Uppiliyans’ occupation of salt-making was of course ruined 
by the establishment of the Government monopoly in that article. 
Some of them still make crude saltpetre, but the Kavarais do 
miscellaneous labour for hire, their speciality being earth-work. 

The Uppiliyans allow the re-marriage of widows and divorced 
women; but a man may not shave until he marries a virgin; and 
if he never marries a virgin he has to remain unshaved all his life. 
Some of their^ marriage ceremonies are peculiar. They allow an 
unborn boy to be betrothed to his unborn cousin in the mann er 
mentioned earlier in this chapter. The bride has to be asked in 
marriage a number of times before consent is given, lest it be 
thought that she is yielding too easily; and the marriage is per¬ 
formed in her house, lest it be thought that her parents are forcing 
her on the bridegroom. The caste does not use'the marriage pole, 
the dnai arasdni , sal karagam , or the pdligai pots. Instead of the 
usual saffron thread the wrists of the pair are tied together with wool. 
Sometimes the tali is tied by the maternal uncle of the bride. A 
curious custom among the Tamil section is that at the beginning 
of the ceremonies both of the first and second day, three matrons 
wash their feces in saffron and water, and the pair are bathed in 
the water used by them. 

They also have unusual observances connected with a girl’s 
attainment of maturity. A husband must not look into his bride’s 
eyes until, when she has at length attained maturity, the following 
formalities have been gone through : The husband comes to his 
bride’s house with a sheep and some vegetables and kills the former. 
His brother-in-law then marks his forehead with the sheep’s blood, 
and the husband eats some plantain and milk and spits it out at 
his bride, who is made to stand behind a screen. If the girl has 
attained maturity before her marriage, the Tamil section of the caste 
make her walk over seven wooden hoops on the wedding day. The 
husband has to give Ms formal consent to the ceremony, and a 
washerman has to be present. The Telugus perform this rite on 
the last day of the girl’s first period, and her maternal uncle has 
to be present. 

Some of the funeral observances of the Uppiliyans are also 
peculiar. The widows of the Tamil section never remove their 
tdl is, but leave them until they drop off of themselves. When a 
man dies, his widow is made to pretend he is still alive and to 
bathe him with oil and put garlands on him. If the man is to be 
buried, the duel mourner pretends to dig 'Hie grave. The karumdn- 
lapma ceremony of the Tamil section consists merely in taking 
•oma milk to an erukkatn tree on the sixteenth evening ‘just 
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before the jackals begin to howl ’ and pouring it over the tree chap. III. 
with the help of a barber, saying the while c Go to Swargam Phinotal 
(I ndra's alx^le) and make your way to KaiMsam (heaven)/ When C UsTB S * 
an eldest boy or girl dies, the mother has to knock over a ball of 
rice placed on the threshold with her nose, holding her hands 
behind her back the while. 

The Uppiliyans have a caste god called Karuvandaraya-Bom- 
madeva. He has no temple, but all the Uppiliyans in a village 
join in offering him annual sacrifices in Tai (January-Pebruary) 
before the earth is scraped for the first time in the season for 
making saltpetre. They use dvdram flowers and river sand in this 
worship. They have also three special caste goddesses, called 
Tippanjdl y who are supposed to be women who committed sati. 

These do not seem to be worshipped jointly, however. They have 
also caste Brahman gurus, who visit them every year and bless 
their salt pits. 

Caste discipline is enforced by members of the paitam families, 
the Sirukkalinji paitam being considered superior to the rest. 

When a complaint of a caste offence is made, notice is sent to the 
pattakkdran and to the whole Uppiliyan community in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, notifying the accusation and the provisional expulsion 
of the accused. A second notice summons the community to a 
panels ay at which is presided over by at least two or three pattak - 
kdrans, the caste god being represented by some avaram flowers, a 
water-pot and some margosa leaves. If acquitted, the accused is 
made to touch the water-pot in token of his innocence. The puri¬ 
fication is performed by a man of Marudur nddu (called rettaivila- 
kkukdran, or 4 man of two lights ’) who eats a meal in the polluted 
house with hiB hands held behind his back. 

Uppiliyan women never wear toe-rings or glass bangles. In 
the Tamil and Canarese sections their tdlis are engraved with the 
image of Lakshmi, while the Telugus have the cup-shaped tali, called 
bottu, which is also worn by the women of the Panta Eeddis, and 
the Malaiyalis of the Eollaimalais and by dancing-girls. 

The fieddis are commonest in the taluks of Musiri, Kulittalai Reddia. 
and Perambalur, and in the east of Namakkal and Karur. They 
are not nearly so numerous as in the Telugu districts; but their 
customs are so different from those of their caste-fellows in that 
country as to deserve a note. 

They are divided into the Pongala or Pokanati, and the Panta, 

Eeddis, who both speak Telugu, but differ from each other in their 
customs, live in separate parts of the country and will neither 
intermarry nor dine together. Both say that they are immigrants 
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from the north—the Pongala Eeddis say from Nellore—and that 
they came without their wives and married women of the country 
—the Pongalas maid servants, and the others dancing-girls. The 
Pongalas are chiefly found in the Kulittalai and Kartir taluks, 
while the Pantas keep to the north of the Cauvery. 

The Eeddis will not eat on equal terms with any other Sudra 
caste, and will accept separate meals only from the vegetarian 
sections of the Yellalans. They are generally cultivators, but they 
had formerly rather a bad reputation for crime and it is still said 
that some of them are receivers of stolen property. Like the 
Pallia, Konga YelMlans and others, they have beggars, called 
Bavani N ayakkans, attached to them who beg from no one else 
and whose presence is necessary when they worship their caste 
goddess. The Ohakkiiiyans are also beggars attached bo the caste 
and play a prominent part in the marriages of the Panta sub¬ 
division. Formerly a Chakkiliyan was deputed to ascertain the 
status of the other party before the match was arranged; and his 
dreams were considered as omens of its desirability. He was also 
honoured at the marriage by being given the first betel and leaf. 
Nowadays he precedes the bridegroom’s party with a basket of 
fruit to announce its coming. A Chakkiliyan is also often deputed 
to accompany a woman on a journey. The Eeddis’ caste goddess 
is Yellamma, and her temple at Esanai in Perambalur is reverenced 
by both Pantas and Pongalas, The latter observe rather gruesome 
rites, iueluding the drinking of a kid’s blood. The Pantas also 
worship Reng&yiamman and Pol&yamman with rather peculiar 
ceremonies. The women are the principal worshippers, and on one 
of the nights after Pongal they unite to do reverence to these 
goddesses, a part of the ritual consisting in exposing their persons. 
Both divisions wear a sacred thread at funerals, but at no other 
time. The title of both is Reddi. Neither of them allow divorced 
women or widows to marry again. 

The Pantas have no exogamous subdivisions, but the Pongalas 
have a number. The women of the two divisions can be easily 
distinguished by their appearance. The Panta Eeddi women 
wear a characteristic gold ear-ring, called kammal , a flat nose-ring 
studded with inferior rubies, and a golden wire round their necks 
on which both the tdli and the boitu are tied. They are also of 
fairer complexion than the Pongala women. The Panta women 
am allowed a great deal of freedom, which is usually ascribed to 
their dancing-girl origin, and are said to rule their husbands in a 
manner ram in other castes. They are often called Devadiya 
(dancing-girl) Eeddis, and it is said that though the men of the 
receive hospitality from the Eeddis of the north country, 
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iheir women are not invited. Their chastity is said to be frail, CHAP. m. 
and their lapses easily condoned by their husbands. The Ponga- 

las are equally lax about their wives, but are said to rigorously -‘ 

expel girls or widows who misconduct themselves, and their 
seducers as well. Moreover the Panta men and women treat each 
other with a courtesy that is probably to be found in no other 
caste, rising and saluting each other, whatever their respective 
ages, whenever they meet. 

The Pantas hare no caste paneh&yats, but the Pongalas 
recognize kambalakkdranz and kottukkdrans who uphold disci¬ 
pline* There are three of the former for the whole division 
(namely at Bengal and Koraikutti in Kulittalai taluk and at 
Karuppfir in Karur), and one of the latter in each village. The 
purification ceremony for a house defiled by the unchastity of a 
maid or widow is rather an elaborate affair. Formerly a Kolak- 
k&ran (huntsman), a Tottiyan, a priest of the village goddess, 
a Chakkiliyan and a Bavani Ndyakkan had to be present. The 
Tottiyan is now sometimes dispensed with. The Kolakkaran and 
the Bavani burn some kdmdchi grass and put the ashes in three 
pots of water. The Tottiyan then worships Pillaiyar in the form 
of some saffron and pours the saffron into the water. The polluted 
households then sit round in a circle while the Chakkiliyan carries 
a black kid past them. He is pursued by the Bavani, and both 
together cut off the animal’s head and bury it. The guilty parties 
have then to tread on the place where the head is buried, and 
the saffron water is poured over them. 1 

The Vallam bans are chiefly found in Pudukkottai, Madura ValUmbans. 
and Tanjore. In the first of these they call themselves c Vallam- 
totta Vellalans,’ or 4 the Vellalans that lost Vallam,’ and they say 
that they were originally Vellalans of Vallam in Tanjore and left 
their native place in a time of famine. They are generally culti¬ 
vators. They speak of five subdivisions; namely, the Chengi- 
n£du, Amaravati-nadu, Palaya-nadu, Mel-nadu and Kil-nadu. 

Only the last two are found in this district. The Palaya-nadu 
people are said to occur in the Sivaganga estate. r l he Mel-and 
Kil-nadu people intermarry, but are distinguishable by the fact 
that the former wear moustaches and the latter do not. 

They have no bride-price at weddings; they do not object to 
a girl marrying a boy younger than herself ; when a couple are 
divorced, the boys remain with the father and the girls with the 
mother. Weddings are celebrated in the bride’s house, the bride¬ 
groom's sister tying a iili round the bride's neck. Widows and 

1 This oeremony rather resembles that of the 1Jr61is described above. 
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0HjkP in. divorced women may re-marry. The ’karumdntaram funeral 
Principal ceremonies are sometimes postponed for two or even more years. 

Castes. Tattooing is not allowed, and those who practise it are expelled 
“ from the caste. They all unite to worship Mariyamman in 
Panguni (March-April). 

Maravana. There are more Maravans in Trichinopoly and Pudukkottai 

than in any district except Madura and Tinnevelly. They are 
especially common in the south-west of Pudukkottai. They still 
recount the story about the origin of their name which is given by 
Mr. Nelson in his Madura Country , namely, that they are descended 
from one of three brothers who met Rama when he was crossing 
to Ceylon, one of whom concealed himself, another behaved 
arrogantly and the third, the ancestor of the Maravans, assisted the 
god. The first, says the story, was called Kalian (* concealer ’), 
the second Agamndaiyan (‘ arrogant J \ and the third Maravan, 
since Rama promised not to forget {mara) his help. This name 
Maravan has been thought to be more probably derived from 
tnaram , killing, and to be connected with the blood-thirsty charac¬ 
ter the caste earned in days gone by. But the story is interesting 
as illustrating the undoubted fact that these three castes are 
ethnically connected. They are perhaps all descended from the 
fierce N%as who held much of south India before the invasion of 
the P&ndyas and Cholas. One of the old Tamil poets gives a 
grim picture of the Maravans some eighteen hundred years ago: 

< Of strong limbs and hardy frames, and fieree-looking as tigers, 
wearing long and curled locks of hair, the blood-thirsty Maravans, 
armed with the bow hound with leather, ever ready to injure 
others, shoot their arrows at poor and defenceless travellers from 
whom they can steal nothing, only to feast their eyes on the 
quivering limbs of their victims.’ Their valour was so renowned 
that they were largely enlisted in the Tamil armies. 1 

The Maravans of Tinnevelly and Madura still bear a character 
for lawlessness, but in Pudukkottai the caste is law-abiding 
enough. They are as fond of bull-baiting as the Kalians. They 
are mostly cultivators by profession. Their ordinary title is 
Tevan, They wear a sacred thread at marriages and funerals. 

The caste is split into two endogamous subdivisions; namely, 
Setupatis or Valkottais and Kondayan-kottais, All the Puduk- 
kottai Maravans are Setupatis; the Kondayan-kottais, they say, 
are found in the Madura district. The two divisions neither 
intermarry nor eat together. The Maravans of Pudukkottai also 

1 See Mr. Kanaka&abh&i Pillai’s Tamils eighteen hundred years ago (Madras, 
1904), page© 42, 43. 
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apeak of seven hilms y which are obviously exogamous in origin; 
hut they only know the names of two, the Pichai and the 
Marakkal. 

They recognize two distinct types of marriage; namely, the 
katfu-idli (which consists simply in the bridegroom's sister coming 
and tying a i&U round the girl’s neck and taking her away) and 
the ordinary form common to other castes. When the Jcaitu-tali 
has been performed, however, they think it necessary to go through 
the regular form sometime before a child is bom. They call in 
a carpenter to bless the pair at weddings; no bride-price is paid; 
and the betrothal consists in an exchange of pan supdri and the 
boy’s father smearing the girl’s face with saffron powder. They 
do not mind a boy marrying a girl older than himself, and they 
allow the re-marriage of divorced women and widows. Some of 
their funeral ceremonies are peculiar. Before removing the 
corpse, the chief mourner and his wife take two halls of eowdung 
in which the barber has mixed various kinds of grain and stick 
them on to the wall of the house, and these are thrown into water 
on the eighth day. When the corpse is taken out of the house 
a rocket is fired. On the sixth day a pandal of ndval leaves is 
prepared, and offerings are made in it to the names of the ances¬ 
tors of the family. It is removed on the eighth day, and the 
chief mourner puts a turban on and merry-making and dances 
are indulged in. The Tiarwndniaram ceremonies are performed 
on the sixteenth day, a Brahman priest being called in. On the 
return home from these ceremonies, each member of the party has 
to dip his toe into a mortar full of cowdung-water, and the last 
man has to knock it down. 


CHAP. HI. 

Principal 

Castes. 


The Tottiyans are chiefly found in the four western taluks of Tottiyans. 
the district. They speak Telugu much mixed with Canarese. 

They say that they are immigrants from north of the Tungabhadra 
(which would account for the mixture of Canarese in their talk) 
and that they left the country in order to avoid the vengeance of 
the Musahnans, who were angry because they had promised one 
of their girls in marriage to a Musalman and then broken their 
promise. To this day the Muhammadans of this district and 
the Tottiyans address each other as if they were relations, and 
(see p. 7&) are on terms of unusual intimacy, and both of them 
explain this as being due to this promised marriage. The Totti¬ 
yans have si m il ar relations with the Malaiyalis (see p. 124), 
supported by a similar story. The Tottiyans are mostly cultiva¬ 
tors and are known for their uncanny devotion to sorcery and 
witchcraft. All of them are supposed to have unholy powers, 

16 
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especially the Black Grolla subdivision referred to below, and they 
are much dreaded by their neighbours. 

They do not allow any stranger to enter their villages with 
shoes on, or on horseback, or holding up an umbrella, lest their 
god should be offended, and it is generally believed that if any 
one breaks this rale he will be visited with illness or some other 
punishment. The general title of the caste is Nayakkan. 

The Tdttiyans do not recognize the superiority of Brahmans, 
nor employ them as priests for marriages or funerals, nor worship 
either the Br^hmanieal gods or the lesser deities with any 
fervour. They are however deeply devoted to their own caste 
deities. Some of these are Bommakka and Mallamma (the 
spirits of women who committed sati long ago), Pattalamma (who 
helped them in their flight from the north), Yirak&ran or Viramati 
(a bridegroom who was killed in a fight with a tiger), and Malai 
Tambir&n, the god of ancestors. Malai Tambiran is worshipped 
in the mdkis , thatched roofs without walls in which stand pillars 
carved with the figures of deceased ancestors and stones repre¬ 
senting them. 1 Whenever any one of the caste dies, male or 
female, young or old, some of the bones are buried in this shed 
along with a coin, and a stone is planted on the [top. The 
ancestors are worshipped at a great festival every year at Pongal 
and at a greater festival every ten years. The event is accom¬ 
panied by bullock races, at which sometimes as many as a thousand 
animals compete. They are called sdligai bullocks. 

Three endogamous subdivisions exist in the caste; namely, the 
Erra Gollas ( c Bed Gollas ’) or Pedda*Inti (‘ big family ’), the Naila 
Gollas ( c Black Gollas ; ) or Chinna Inti ( c small family ’), and the 
Value, who are also called Kudukuduppai Totfciyans. The major¬ 
ity of the caste in this district are said to belong to the first two 
divisions. The Y&lus are said to he a restless class of beggars 
and sorcerers. The Bed Gollas appear to be found chiefly in 
Ear£tr and N^makkal, and the Black Gollas in Musiri and Eulit- 
talai. The men of the two main subdivisions eat together, bnt 
not the women. The Bed Gollas are as a rule fairer than the 
Blacks (whence perhaps the names); the women of the former 
wear white cloths, while the latter do not; the Bed women cany 
no emblem of marriage at all, while the Black women wear the 
Mtu. Both sections have exogamous subdivisions, called kamba- 
the Beds fourteen and the Blacks nine. The names of the 
Bed divisions are generally given as Errachevi, Pfli, Busadu, 

1 Photographs of on© of these will he found in Mr. E. Thurston’s Ethnographic 
JhlM m Southern India (Madras, 1906). 
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MalMdu or Manni, Gavudu or Kondi, Rev a, Udumu, Karidi, CHAP. III. 
Gimdeka, Silava, Kali, Suraka, S61i and Sugga ; but local varia- 

tions occur. Four of the Black kambalams are Palalasiddhu, _* 

Guji-bomma, Kodagani-bomma, and Yirrig&rlu. For purposes 
of caste discipline, the Beds are divided into nine nddue^ and the 
Blacks into fourteen mandats. Each village is tinder a headman 
called the itr-ndyakkan^ and each nadu or mandai under a pattak- 
idran. The former decide petty disputes and the latter the more 
serious cases. The paiiakhdran is treated with great deference. 

He is always saluted with clasped hands, ought never to look on 
a corpse, and is said to be allowed to consort with any married 
woman of the caste. 

The Tdttiyans very commonly marry a young boy to a grown 
woman, and, as among the Konga Yellalans, the boy’s father 
takes the duties of a husband upon himself until the hoy is grown 
up. Married women are allowed to bestow their favours upon their 
husbands’ near relations, and it is said to be an understood thing 
that a man should not enter his dwelling if he sees another’s 
slippers placed outside as a sign that the owner of them is with 
the mistress of the house. Intercourse with a man of another 
caste is however punished by expulsion, and widows and unmarried 
girls who go astray are severely dealt with. Formerly, it is said, 
they were killed. The Reds allow their widows to re-marry, but 
not the Blacks. 

The Tottiyans have their own special beggar caste, who are 
known as Urimbaikkarans because they play on a wind instrument 
called urimbfri at the caste festivals. A class of Mudavandis 
C l&ui© beggars ) also beg from them and say they are composed 
(ef. the account of the Konga Yellalans above) of the blind and 
lame children of the caste. 

The Malaiyalis (‘ hill men ’) are inhabitants of the Pachai- ^laiyalia K 
malais and the Kollaimalais. The two communities have a common 
legend about their origin, and claim a common ancestry. Their 
traditions are embodied in a collection of songs {nattw-kattu) which 
are well known to all of them. The story goes that they are 
descended from a priest of Conjeeveram, who was the brother of 
the king there, quarrelled with the latter, left the place and 
entered this country with his three sons and daughters. The 
country was then ruled by Yedans and Yellflans, who resisted 
the new-comers, but e the conch-shell blew and the quoit cut,’ and 
the invaders won the day. They then spread themselves about 


V L A ^ ter m! ing description of the wa ? 8 °* caBte on the Shevarovs is given 
fcy Mr. Edgar Thurston in Madras Museum Bulletin II, 3. 
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CHAP. IH. the hills, the eldest son (Periyannan), whose name was Sadaya 
Principal Eavundan, selecting the Shevaroys in Salem, the second son 
Castsb. (Naduvarman, ‘ the middle brother 5 ) the Pachaimalais, and the 
youngest (Chin nann an) the Kollaimalais. They married women 
of the conntry, Periyannan a Kaikolan, Nadavannan a Vedan, 
and Chi nnann an a c Deva Indra ’ Pallan. Their sister they gave 
in marriage to a Tottiyan stranger, in exchange for some food 
supplied by him after their battle with the men of the country. 
Some curious customs survive which are pointed to in support of 
this story. Thus the womfti of the Paehaimalai Malaiyalis put 
aside a portion of each meal in honour of their Vedan ancestors 
befoie serving their husbands, and at their marriages they wear a 
comb, which is said to have been a characteristic ornament of 
the Vedans. Bridegrooms place a sword and an arrow in the 
marriage booth, to typify the hunting habits of the Yedans and their 
own conquest of the country. The Malaiyalis of the Kollaima- 
lais are addressed by Pallan women as ‘ brother-in-law ’ (macchdn), 
though the Malaiyalis do not relish this. It is also said that 
Tottiyan men regard Malaiyalis as their brothers-in-law and 
always treat them kindly, and that the Tottiyan women regard the 
Malaiyalis as their brothers but treat them very coldly, in re¬ 
membrance of their having sold their sister c for a mess of pottage/ 
Though there are difficulties about accepting even the broad lines 
of their story, there seems to be no doubt that they are a Tamil¬ 
speaking people who migrated from the plains to the hills (perhaps 
driven out by some oppression) at a comparatively recent date. 

The Malaiyalis of the two ranges will not intermarry, but have 
no objection to eating together. Each recognizes exogamous 
subdivisions or kulamv ; those of the Pachaimalais are the Tanadi, 
Vandayan, Semburan, Navidaya, Kalla, Kikkidaya, Nevidaya, 
and Kuriehidaya and others; and those of the Kollaimalais the 
E&Mvi, Sembolan, Selumbi, Kolappaudi, Ambalam, Yalangai, 
Soludaiyan, Kunai-pittan, Sakkiratti, etc. Some of the latter 
divisions {e.g. % the KaMvis and the Soludaiyans) regard each other 
as cousins and do not intermarry. 

For purposes of caste discipline, the villages of both sub¬ 
divisions are grouped into nddus. Thus the Malaiyalis of the 
Pachaimalais are divided into the Yennadu, Tenbaranadu and 
Attinadu (the last of which is in Salem district), and those on the 
Kollaimalais in the Namakkal taluk into the ndclus of Gundur, 
Ariyfir, Y&lavandi, Valappur, Selur, Tinnanur and Devanhr. 
There are also eight nddus in the Attur Kollaimalais, with which 
we are not concerned. Each nddu contains some 20 or 30 villages. 
Each village has a headman called on the Pachaimalais mitjppan 
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and on the Eollaimalais ur-kawndan or kutti-maniyam. Again in CHAP. m. 
the Paehaimalais every five or ten villages mate up a sitiambalam Principal 

over which is a knvundan , and each nddu is ruled by a periya _* 

kamndan or dorai. In the Eollaimalais there are no sittambalams , 
hot the nddu there is also presided over by a pet'iya kamndan 
sometimes called a mdi kamndan . Again on the Eollaimalais the 
first four nodus are grouped into one paiiarn under the paiiakkdran 
of Valappur, and the other three into another under the paitakkd - 
ran of Sakkiratii in the Selttr nddu . The nddu headmen on the 
Paehaimalais also do duty as pattakkdrans. All these appoint¬ 
ments are hereditary, but the incumbents can be dismissed by the 
pattakkdrans for cause shown. Petty disputes are decided by the 
village headmen, and matrimonial disputes are sent np to his 
superior. The paiiakkdran is only occasionally called in. The 
pattakkdrans permission has to be obtained before a marriage can 
take place, but on the Eollaimalais he deputes this power to 
the sddi kamndan. The paiiakkdram on both ranges have recog¬ 
nized privileges, such as the right ^to ride on horseback and use 
umbrellas, which are denied to the commonfolk. Any one who 
meets them prostrates, and is. answered by tbe blessing c may 
you flourish like a great king/ In the Paehaimalais every member 
of the family of the paiiakkdran enjoys these privileges, while on 
the Eollaimalais it is only the paiiakkdran himself who does so. 

The Malaiyalis do not eat with any other caste, but will take 
separate meals from all Shdra castes with whom they come in 
contact, such as the Udaiyans, Eeddis, Tottiyans, Pallis, and 
Vellalans. Paraiyans and Pallans accept the same hospitality 
from the Malaiyalis, only outside the house. They generally live 
by cultivation, and are quiet and rather timid folk who are often 
victimized, owing to their simplicity, by traders. They eat flesh, 
including squirrels and black monkeys; profess to abstain from 
alcohol; but are great smokers. They respect Brahmans, but do 
not employ them as priests. 

They profess either the Saivite or Vaishnavite faith in much 
the same vague way as other castes of similar social standing. 

They recognize the sanctity of the large Vishnu temple at Sri- 
rangam and of the Siva temple at Arappalisvarau-kovil on the 
Eollaimalais, to the festival at which latter in Adi (July-August) 
the Malaiyalis of all three divisions flock, and in every village is a 
temple or image of Perumal (Vishnu). Kali is also commonly 
worshipped, but the Malaiyalis do not connect her with Siva. 

Almost every village further contains temples to Mariyayi, the 
goddess of cholera, and to the village goddess Pidltri. In the 
Eollaimalais Eali is also looked upon as a village goddess, bnt she 
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has no attendant Karuppans, nor is she worshipped by shedding 
blood. Pidari is often called Mannu-Pidari on the Pachaimalais, 
and is represented by a heap of mud. At midnight a sheep and 
some cooked rice are taken to this, a man cleaning the pathway to 
the temple by dragging a bnnch of leaves. The sheep is killed, 
and its lungs are placed on the heap. On the Kollaimalais two 
other goddesses, Nachi and Kongalayi, are commonly worshipped. 
At the worship of the former perfect silence mnst be observed, and 
women are not allowed to be in the village at the time. It is 
supposed that if any one speaks during the ceremony, he will be 
stung by bees or insects. The goddess has no image, but she is 
supposed to appear from the surface of the ground and to 4 glitter 
like the comb of a cock. ? Kongalayi has an image, and her 
worship is accompanied by music. All these goddesses are wor¬ 
shipped every year before the ground is cultivated. All the 
Malaiyalis worship paitavans like the people of the plains, but on 
the Kollaimalais, instead of thinking that these are people who 
have died a violent death, they say they are virtuous men and 
good sportsmen who have lived to a good old age. The test of 
the apotheosis of such a one is that his eastemen should have a 
successful day’s sport on some day that they have set aside in his 
honour. They sometimes offer regular sacrifices to the paitavans , 
but more usually offer them the head of any game they shoot. 

On the Kollaimalais holy (i tamaiam) bulls dedicated to the 
Srirangam temple are taken round with drums on their backs by 
men with feathers stuck in their hair and alms are collected. 
When these animals die, they are buried and an atari tree is 
planted over the grave. This practice is however confined to 
Vaishnavites, and to a few families. Saivites set free bulls in 
honour of the Arappalisvaran god. These bulls are of a good 
class, and the practice improves the local breed of cattle. 

The Malaiy^li houses are built of tattis of split bamboo, 
and roofed with jungle grass. The use of tiles or bricks is 
believed to excite the anger of the gods. The Koll aim alai houses 
seem always to have a loft inside, approached by a ladder. 
The eaves project greatly, so as almost to touch the ground. In 
the pials a hole is made to pen fowls in. On the tops of the 
houses tufts of jungle grass and rags are placed to keep off owls 
and the ill-omened kott&n bird. The villages are surrounded with 
a fence to keep the village pigs from destroying the crops outside. 
At home, the men only wear a piece-cloth, but when they visit the 
p3aan& they wear an upper cloth and a blanket. The Pachaimalai 
women wear the Izusavam u Id in their cloths on the right side, hut 
do not cover the breast. The Kollaimalai women do not wear any 
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kmavam , but carefully cover their breasts, especially when at wort 
outside the village site, for fear of displeasing the gods. Both 
wear either the tali or the bottu as emblematic of marriage, but on 
the Paehaimalais the women are not particular about always put¬ 
ting these on. A woman who has been married more than once 
wears a tali for each husband. The Paehaimalai people tattoo, but 
the custom is anathema on the Kollaimalais, where the Maiaiy&lis 
will not allow a tattooed person into their houses for fear of 
offending their gods. 

All Malaiy&lis are keen sportsmen, and they complain that 
their fun is spoilt by the forest^ rules. The Kollaimalai people 
have a great beat on the first of Ani (June-July), and another on 
the day of the first sowing of the year. The date of the latter is 
settled by the headman of each village, and he alone is allowed to 
sow seeds on that day, every one else being debarred on pain of 
punishment from doing any manner of work, and going ont to 
hunt instead. On the Kollaimalais bull-baiting is practised at the 
time of the M&riy&yi festival in Masi (February-March). A 
number of bulls are taken in front of the goddess one after the 
other, and while some of the crowd hold the animal with ropes a 
man in front of it and another behind urge it on to unavailing 
efforts to get free. When one bull is tired out, another is brought 
up to take its place. 

The Malaiyalis have a good many superstitions of their own, 
which are apparently different from those of the plains. If they 
want rain they pelt each other with balls of eowdung, an image of 
Pillaiyfe is buried in a manure pit, and a pig is killed with a kind 
of spear ( marrnsi ). When the rain comes, the Pillaiy&r is dug 
up again. It is a bad omen if a sembottu bird or a cobra crosses 
one’s path, or to hear the cry of a deer or a lizard on the left. On 
the other hand it is a good omen to hear a lizard cbirp overhead, 
or to see a quail crossing one’s path from left to right, or to come 
across the remnants of a meal or a used platter or some milk. If 
a man suffers from headache he sets free a red cock in honour of 
the sun on a Tuesday. A man who grinds his teeth in his sleep 
may be broken of the habit by being made to eat some of the food 
offered to the village goddess, brought by stealth from her altar. 
People suffering from small-pox are taken down to the plains and 
left in some village. Cholera patients are simply abandoned and 
left to die. Lepers are driven out, without the slightest mercy, to 
shift for themselves. 

The best match for a boy is held to be his maternal uncle’s 
daughter. This sometimes results in a young boy marrying a 
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CHAP. HE. grown woman, but the Malaijalis in this district declare that the 
Pbotcipaii boy’s father does not then take over the duties of a husband as 
Cabt * 8 ' Mr. LeFanu, in the Salem Manual , says occurs in the Ealr&yans. 

Unchastity, except with a man outside the caste, is not considered 
a serious matter- On the Eollaimalais a wife may leave her 
husband for a paramour, but her husband has a right to the 
children of such intercourse, and they generally go to him in 
the end. 

A betrothal on the Pachaimalais is effected by the boy’s taking 
an oil bath followed by a bath in hot water in the bride’s house; 
and watching whether there is any ill omen during the process. 
On the Eollaimalais the matter is settled by a simple interview. 
On both ranges the wedding ceremonies last only one day and on 
the Pachaimalais a Thursday is generally selected. The marriage 
on the latter range consists in all the relatives present dropping 
castor oil on to the heads of the pair with a wisp of grass, and then 
pronouncing a blessing on them. The terms of the blessing are 
the same as those used by the Eonga Vellalans. The hoy ties the 
tali. On the Eollaimalais the girl is formally invited to come and 
be married by the other party’s taking her a sheep and some rice. 
On the appointed day offerings of a eock and a hen are made to 
the gods in the houses of both, the girl then comes to the other 
house, and both of them are garlanded by the leading ryots 
present. The hoy ties the tali, and the couple are then made to 
walk seven steps and are blessed. The garlands are then thrown 
into a well, and if they float together it is an omen that the two 
will love each other. 

Both sections bury their dead. Their funerals end with the 
third or the fifth day, on which cooked rice and meat are offered 
to the deceased spirit. No anniversary is performed. On the 
Eollaimalais a gun is fired when the corpse is taken out for burial, 
and tobacco, cigars, betel and nut, etc. are buried with the body. 

The Pallans are one of the great agricultural labourer castes of 
the Tamil country, and in this district generally till the lands of 
others as pannaiyals, or permanent farm servants. They are sup¬ 
posed to be particularly good at paddy cultivation. Their touch, 
and their entry into the house, conveys pollution to a Siidra. The 
ordinary barbers and washermen will not work for them, and they 
are not admitted into the temples. They will accept separate 
meafe from any SMras except the Komatis and Uppiliyans, bnt 
they decline to eat with, and pretend to he polluted by, the Parai- 
yans and the Chakkiliyans. They pride themselves on their 
abstinence from beef, which both Paraiyans and Chakkiliyans eat. 
Some of them, notably those of the E41adi division, who are 
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numerous in the Tnchmopoly taluk, are notorious for their 
addiction to crime. 

Trtfcft others of the lowest castes, the Pallans pretend to he of 
the highest descent. As in Tanjore, they say that they axe of the 
lineage of Indra. They derive their name from pallam , a pit, 
saving that they were standing on low ground when the castes 
were originally formed. The word is perhaps connected with the 
wet cultivation at which they are such experts, which is always 
carried on in low ground. They have a caste of beggars specially 
dependent upon them called the Palla-kuttadis ( 4 dancers 9 ). 
They say they are split 'into a very large "number of endogam- 
ous subdivisions, but are very vague about them. A proverb says 
it is difficult enough to learn all the different kinds of paddy, but 
that to master the subdivisions of the Pallans is impossible. Some 
of these subdivisions are the DevSndras, Eadayas or Kotiukkaras, 
Pallan gurm (priests), Pallan barbers and Pallan washermen. 
These will neither eat nor marry‘with each other. 

The first of them, which is the largest of all, is divided into the 
Devdndras proper and the Kaladis, who do not intermarry but will 
eat together. All the subdivisions will accept separate meals from 
the Pallan gurus , and the barbers and washermen will take food 
from the Devendras and Eadayas. 

The Pallans generally have three or more headmen for each 
village, over whom is the naitu muppan. Each village has also 
a peon called (as in Tanjore) the odum pillai ( c the runner ’) and 
the main body of the caste, when attending panehayats, is called 
the Ham kakhi , 4 the inexperienced/ There is one panehayat for 
each village, at which all the muppatts and the naitu muppan attend. 
Between the naitu muppan and the ordinary miippans there is, in 
the Earur taluk, a pulli miqrpan. All these offices are hereditary. 
In Earur taluk a rather different organization, used to regulate 
the supply of labour to the landholders, is in force. Each of the 
village miippans has a number of karais , or sections of the wet land 
of the village, under him, and he is bound to supply labourers for 
all the land in his karai^ and is remunerated by the landowner 
with 1J marakkdls of grain for every 20 kalams harvested. The 
nuppam do not work themselves, but they maintain discipline 
among their men by caste floggings and even expulsion. The 
landowners deal with their labourers only through them. 

Betrothals are ratified by the boy’s tying a necklace (kdrai or 
parkamani) round the neck of the girl. Marriage ceremonies 
resemble generally those of the Eallans of Trichinopoly talnk and 
Tanjore. In some places the boy is required to steal something 
from the bride’s house when they return home after the marriage, 
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CHAP. m. and the other party has to repay the compliment on some future 
PftuicffAL occasion. The re-marriage of widows and divorced women is 
Cast>8, permitted. 

After a funeral, each member of the party has to dip his toes 
in a pot of eowdung-water before re-entering the house. On the 
third day the mourners chew fish and betel, and spit them into a 
pot of water. This is supposed to show that their mourning is 
east away from them and at an end. They perform no karu- 
mdntaram as a rule, nor any anniversary ceremonies in memory 
of the dead. 

Paraiyang. The Paraiyans are the other great agricultural labourer caste 

of the Tamil country, and are also generally pannaiydU . The 
Chdliya subdivision weaves coarse cloths, and any of the caste will 
beat drums at the marriages and funerals of other communities. 
Their name has in consequence been supposed to be derived from 
the word parai, a drum. They are a beef-eating and a polluting 
caste, standing a fraction below the Pallans in the social scale. 
Like the Pallans, they look down upon the Chakkiliyans, but the 
compliment is returned with interest, and the Paraiyans and 
Pallans each treat the other with much scorn. The former will 
not however accept separate meals from a Kamm&lan, which the 
Pallans, being also of the left-hand faction, 1 will do. They have 
no caste barbers, as the Pallans have, but sbave each other. They 
have two special beggar castes, namely the Para-tombans, and the 
Para-kfittadis. 

They have a very exalted account of their lineage, saying that 
they are descended from the Br&hman prieBt Sala S&mbavan, who 
was employed in a Siva temple to worship the god with offerings 
of beef, but who incurred the anger of the god by one day conceal¬ 
ing a portion of the meat to give it to his pregnant wife, and was 
therefore turned into a Paraiyan. The god appointed his brother 
to do duty instead of him, and the Paraiyans say that Brahman 
priests are their cousins. For this reason they wear a sacred 
thread at their marriages and funerals. At the festival of the 
village goddesses they repeat a verse of extravagant praise of their 
caste, which says * The Paraiyans were the first creation, the 
first who wore the sacrerl thread, the uppermost in the social scale, 
the differentiators of castes, the winners of laurels. They have 
been seated on the white elephant, the Vira S&mbavans, who beat 
the victorious drum. 5 It is a curious fact that at the feast of the 
village goddesses a*Paraiyan is honoured by being invested with 
a aacred thread for the occasion by the pujdri of the temple, and 
by having a saffron thread tied to his wrists and being allowed to 

1 Bee aboTe, p. 92. 
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head the procession. The Paraijans say this is owing to their 
exalted origin, 1 and the other castes have no explanation to offer. 

Like the Pallans, the Paraijans recite a long list of endogam- 
oas divisions. Among these are the Choliyas ( < of the Chola 
country ’) or Eoliyas, the Sangudns or Eongas (‘men of the 
Kongu country ’), the Kattus, the Tangalans or Aiyas, the Vallu- 
vans and the washermen. The Valluvans are the priests of the 
caste, and they and the washermen are naturally fonnd in small 
communities wherever there are Paraijans. At Musiri the Parai- 
yans are nearly all Chdliyas, in Karur and Namakkal mainly 
Eongas. There are some minor differences in the customs of the 
various divisions. Thus the Choliyas and the Valluvans are the 
only ones who do not allow the re-marriage of widows; the Konga 
women can be recognized by their wearing a number of glass 
bangles and a bangle of shells on the left wrist, but nothing on the 
right wrist at all; the Valluvans, being the caste priests, always 
wear the sacred thread ; being astrologers, they are often consulted 
by members of the higher castes; and they are the only section 
of the caste which abstains from eating beef. No intermarriage 
and no mutual hospitality is practised between these divisions, 
except that all of them will accept separate meals from the Vallu¬ 
vans, and that the washermen will take food from any of the other 
subdivisions. 

Paraiyan caste organization is confined to the village, and 
consists generally of a headman and a peon. The headman is 
variously called the nakka Paraiyan, the periyaianakkaran , or the 
mtippan ; and the peon is called the iangaUn or the sabmdi. 

The betrothal of a girl is generally effected by the bridegroom's 
party putting sandal on her forehead. In places the method of 
betrothing a new-born girl by sprinkling water over her and 
applying a cloth dipped in cowdung-water to her navel is recog¬ 
nized. Marriages generally take place in the boy’s house, and the 
ceremonies are usually the same as those of the Sfidra castes. 
When a wife is divorced she has to give her tali back to her 
husband, or to give him a thread of her cloth, which he cuts off 
with hk own hand in token of the dissolution of their marriage. 

On the first- day of their funerals the chief mourner is not 
allowed any salt in his food. On the third day the mourners, as 
among the Pallans, have to chew fish and betel-leaf and to spit 
into a pot of rice-water. The funeral is not concluded till the 
sixteenth day, when a feast occurs at which the chief mourner is 
solemnly fed first. 

1 Of. Caldwell’s Comparator grammar of the DravidUn Imams** (London. 
1875), pp. 540 ff. ^ 
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AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 
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As iii most other districts, the chief irrigated crop in Trichinopoly is 
paddy. By far the largest extent of this is grown in the Trichino- 
poly talnk, and next come Mnsiri, Udaijarpalaiyam and Knlittalai. 
Hardly any others of the irrigated crops are worth detailed 
mention. Plantains are grown chiefly in Trichinopoly, hut to 
some extent in all the other taluks except Perambainr and Udai- 
y&rp&laiyam; sugar-eane on a small area ; and a little turmeric 
and betel. 

The different species of paddy are proverbially numerous, and 
the list of the kinds grown in this district is a long one. The 
ryots class them all under the two main genera of sambd and Aw, 
the former of which generally take some five or six months to 
mature, and the latter some three or four; but there are minor 
kinds in each genus which almost belong to the other. The Mr 
genus is subdivided into the major species of Mr and kuruvai, and 
the sambd genus into the sambd , rdlan^ pisdnam and vangi species. 
Each of these species is further divided into a number of sub¬ 
species. The most popular varieties are the vellai and maitai Mrs 
and the sadai and pun sambas ; the best at resisting floods is the 
tillai-kaitm or sembdlai ; the most prolific is perhaps the sadai 
sambd; while the Nellore and the milahu sambds fetch the highest 
prices. The bar varieties are generally considered unwholesome, 
and axe therefore generally less valuable than the sambd , the differ¬ 
ence in price varying from four to eight annas per balam. The Mr 
sorts are generally sown broadcast instead of being transplanted. 

In the Udaiydrpdlaijam taluk paddy is very commonly grown 
as a dry crop, without the aid of any water whatever. This is 
also done in the southern flrkas of Kulittalai, on the tank-beds in 
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the east of Perambalur and by the sides of jungle streams in 
Namakkal. It is not possible to generalize about the kinds of 
paddy cultivated in this manner, except that a slowly-maturing 
variety seems usually to be chosen. In Udaiy&rp&laiyain the 
ryots seem to cultivate all the slowly-maturing local varieties in 
this way. The land is ploughed deeply 1 some time in Ohittrai 
(April-May) after the early showers, and this is repeated from 
two to six times, the process ordinarily taking about two months. 
Intervals are observed between the ploughings, so as to kill the 
weeds, 4 cool the subsoil,’ and allow the clods to weather. Sheep 
and cattle are penned on the land meanwhile, and cattle-dung, 
ashes and tank silt are spread on it. The seed is sown broadcast 
without preliminary soaking when the first rains fall in Adi 
(July-August). In Perambalur the seed is mixed with eambn in 
the proportion of two to one. In Udaiyarp41aiyam the field is 
twice ploughed lightly just after sowing. Two weedings (and 
sometimes three) are done with a kalaikotiu , or hand-weeder, a 
month after sowing and again a month or six weeks later. In 
Udaiyarpalaiyara weeding is done with a harrow consisting of a 
plank fitted with iron teeth and fixed to a plough. This is called 
a pallu-kalappai, or 4 toothed plough.’ 

In the ease of irrigated paddy, sowing is done at different 
seasons in different parts of the district. Usually only one crop 
is cultivated each year. This is of the samba genus and is gener¬ 
ally sown in Adi (July-4ugust) and harvested in Tai (January- 
February). In the neighbourhood of Turaiyur it is put down a 
month or two later. In parts of Trichinopoly and in the uplands 
of Musiri and Namakkal, the ryots grow a Mr or kuruvai crop in 
what they call the Chittrai MUvadi 2 (April-June) and a crop of 
the mmM varieties in Purattasi (September-October). These are 
in fact the ordinary early and late seasons which are called in 
other districts kdr and pisdnam or kuruvai and samba. A more 
usual way of getting ^ two crops is to grow two short varieties of 
paddy, the first in Ani (June-July) and the second in K&rtigai 
(November-December). These seasons are called respectively 
the mart (rainy) and the kodai (summer) seasons, from the time at 
which the crops are respectively harvested; and the crops, which 
are generally of the kdr genus, are called after the seasons—the 
first mdrikkar . and the second kodaikkdr. Sometimes a samba crop 
is grown instead of the kodatkkar , and thus the system merges 
into the ordinary scheme of kdr and pisdnam seasons. Under the 

1 The local proverb says ‘ Plough deep, even if it is only half a kulu } 

z Kcldtadi means * limitation,’ and hence season. The Chittrai MUvadi 
begins at the end of Chittrai (April-JMay). 
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Cauvery channels in the Kulittalai and Musiri taluks the ryots 
cultivate two slowly-maturing crops of the samba genus, known 
respectively (from the species generally grown) as the vdhn 
and the sambd crops respectively. The^ first is grown in Masi 
(February-Mareh) and the second in Adi (July-August). In 
the land watered by the Cauvery in Triehinopoly, Karur and 
Namakkal, the ryots have a regular scheme of five paddy crops 
which last for two years. A kuruvai or Mr crop in Vaikasi 
(May-June) of the first year is followed in Purattasi (September- 
October) by sambd . and in the following Masi (February-Mareh) 
by a vdhn crop, by another Mr or kuruvai season in June, and by 
sambd again in Purattasi (September-Oetober). In Namakkal 
they vary this arrangement by using a shorter manakkattai crop 
instead of the six months’ vdlan. Finally in Perambalur, they 
grow a long sambd crop in Adi (July-August), and a short crop 
known as mdnavdn in the following Tai (January-February). 
They have much the same system in the padugai land along the 
banks of the Cauvery in Karur. 

Wherever the ryots grow only one wet crop, they seem also to 
follow it by a dry crop, gingelly being the ordinary staple chosen. 
It is sometimes mixed with indigo. Eagi, cholam and cambu are 
also used in this way in Triehinopoly, Perambalur and Namakkal 
His system is not so common in Karur and Udaiyarpalaiyam as 
elsewhere; and in the neighbourhood of Turaiyur the process is 
reversed, the dry crop being grown in May or June and the paddy 
in the following October or November. Sometimes a dry crop is 
raised both before and after the single paddy crop. This is the 
case in Perambalur, for example, where the wells are particularly 
good. In the Triehinopoly taluk, even where they grow two 
paddy crops, the ryots follow them np by a crop of vayalpayaru 
(a kind of green gram) either by itself or (occasionally) mixed 
with indigo. This is grown some time in March or April. 

Irrigated paddy is either sown broadcast or transplanted. 
The quickly-maturing kar and kuruvai varieties are generally 
sown, while the sambd kinds are sown in high land and trans¬ 
planted in low land which is liable to submersion or is water¬ 
logged. At Perambalur the ryots say that they always prefer to 
sow if there is sufficient water at the proper time; at Turaiyur 
they say they sow on good land and transplant on had, because 
the latter requires strong seedlings to make up for the inferiority 
of the soil; hut in N amakkal exactly the opposite theory is held 
t>7 ^ ryots, who say that seedlings transplanted into poor land 
take root with difficulty and rarely thrive, while paddy sown on 
good land runs too much to leaf to give a good outturn j and they 
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think that seedlings need good land to make up for the cramping 
they have undergone in the crowded nursery. 

When paddy is sown broadcast, the preparation of the field 
follows the usual system, the land being ploughed and manured, 
and levelled with the mamutti or hoe and the parambu , or plank 
drawn by oxen. The seed is then well soaked and sown. Directly 
after sowing half an inch or an inch of water is let into the field, 
and is drained off on the following day by little channels (tondik- 
kdh) dug all round the field. On the third day after sowing a 
little water (‘ as deep as the skin on boiled milk ’) is admitted into 
the field and drained off at once. This is done every day for a 
week. In Ndmakkal this latter process does not begin till the 
surface dries and cracks ( c large enough to admit a crow’s leg ’) form, 
and it is continued for a fortnight. For the next month half an 
inch of water is allowed in the field, and after that the water is 
gradually increased till the depth ultimately reaches one span. 
Its depth is never allowed to exceed that limit, and just before the 
ears appear the field is drained and no more water is allowed on it 
at all. Meanwhile, when the crop is between six and eight weeks 
old, the inequalities due to sowing are removed by transplanting 
some of the seedlings from the over-crowded parts of the field into 
the bare patches. 

The ordinary method in which seedlings are prepared for 
transplantation is what is called the settu ndttu (‘ mud seedling ’) 
system. In some few parts of the L&lgudi division and of the 
Perambaltir taluk, the vara or puludi ndttu ( c dust seedling ? ) 
system is employed. The main difference between the two is that 
in the former the nursery is well soaked before ploughing, and the 
seed is well soaked before sowing, while in the latter the bed is 
ploughed and the seed is sown without wetting. Moreover much 
less water is admitted into the nursery in the puludi ndttu method 
than in the other. 

Two systems of soaking the seed before sowing are employed, 
and are called respectively the 4 second kombu ’ and the 4 third 
hombu 9 methods. Asa rule, the first of these consists in soaking 
the seed for twelve hours and then leaving it to dry for eighteen ; 
while the second provides for soaking it for 24 hours and allowing 
it to dry for twelve. The latter hurries on the germination, and 
if a cultivator misses the proper season he often uses it in order to 
enable him to make up for lost time. It is, however, declared to 
have a bad effect on the crop, rendering it less capable of standing 
immersion or excess of water. In Namakal, Karur and Peram- 
batfir the methods of soaking differ slightly from both of these. 
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The preparation of the field to receive the seedlings follows 
much the usual steps. But in fields under the Cauvery the manure 
is not applied after the first levelling, as elsewhere, for fear it 
should be washed away by the first floodings. These are very 
copious, so that as much as possible of the fertile river-silt may be 
deposited, and the ridges between the fields are unusually low in 
t his district, so that manure put on too early would be washed 
away. 

The seedlings are planted out farther apart than in some 
districts* Several local sayings emphasize the importance of this. 
One says c Planting closely beautifies the crop, but planting far 
apart beautifies the paddy/ Another says c Seedlings should be 
planted so as to let a crab pass between them \ No water is 
allowed into the field for a week or a fortnight after transplanting, 
until the seedlings show, by turning a dark green, that they have 
recovered from their move. The manures used when the field is 
ploughed .are of the ordinary kinds. As a rule no manure is 
applied to the standing crops, but in Triehinopoly, Karur and 
Perambalur the ryots often throw cow-dung, ashes, indigo-refuse, 
sweepings, or oil-cake over the crop as it stands. The ryots say 
that rain should fall between the time when, as already described, 
the bare patches are filled up from the over-crowded parts of the 
field and the time when the ears are formed. The saying is: 
v The crop which has not been rained upon is like a child which 
has not seen its mother’s face.’ But they strongly object to rain 
either when the ears are forming or on the day of transplanting. 
And they think that a light drizzle (thi tuttal or ‘ needle drizzle ’) 
on a sunny day is likely to generate a particular kind of worm 
called the usi pulu or 4 needle worm. 5 The preparation of the 
field for a second crop is done in a more perfunctory manner. 
When a dry crop follows paddy, it is usual to let the field dry 
completely first, and then to flood it anew to the requisite degree. 
Vayalpayaru, however, is sown (either by itself or mixed with 
indigo) among the paddy before this is harvested, and is left 
(without manure, water or ploughing) to mature of itself. The 
dew of the cold weather is said to provide all the moisture it 
requires. 

The ryots appear to have no objection to growing paddy year 
after year on the same piece of land, but they endeavour to give the 
land a kind of rest by changing every year the variety of paddy 
euisrvated. New varieties, such as the popular c Nellore samba? 
have even been imported from distant places for this purpose. 
The rules for rotations are, however, more precise when crops other 
ihaa paddy are grown. For example, after a crop of plantains 
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which remains three years on. the ground, a field should be culti¬ 
vated with paddy for three years before plantains are grown 
again. Betel, which also remains on the ground three years, must 
not be cultivated again on the same field till paddy has been grown 
there two years at least. Another plan is to follow betel with one 
paddy crop, and then give the ground a turn of sugar-cane. 
Sugar-cane is not ordinarily allowed to remain on the ground for 
more than one year in this district. It is then followed by paddy 
for at least three, and sometimes for four or five, years. Turmeric 
also necessitates an interval of paddy before it can be grown again. 
It is itself a one year's crop and has to be followed by paddy for 
at least two years. 

A large number of varieties of plantains are grown in this 
district. The commonest are rastdli, mondan, Iddan or MU, peyan 
or mada vdlai, puvan mid rdjd-vdlai. The rastdli is far the most 
commonly grown, and is largely exported. It is a large, round, 
plump fruit with a soft skin. The mondan is longer, and has a 
squarer section; possesses a thick skin, to which parts of the pulp 
adhere when the fruit is peeled ; and is eooked, and not eaten raw. 
It is subdivided into the minor species of pant, sdmbrdni, nalla, 
vibiidi, nendira and the Erode or ndtdngi mondan. These do not 
differ much. The first of them is the smallest and whitest, the 
third is the largest, and the last has one end bigger than the other. 
The Iddan or MU kind is smaller and thinner than either the rastdli 
or the mondan , but in shape is rather like the latter. Its skin is 
thicker than that of the rastdli but thinner than that of the 
mondan. Minor species of it, called paehai (green), sewal (red) 
and korangu (monkey) are distinguished. The first two take their 
names from a faint tinge of colour which characterizes them. The 
third is the smallest of the three, but is said to be excellent eating. 
The peyan plantain has a still smaller fruit, and the itself is 
distinguishable by its stout, tall trunks, and its large, thick leaves. 
The fruit is square in section and is much used for mad-ininal 
purposes. The pttmn is a very prolific variety. Its fruit is like 
that of the peyan, only round; it is sour in taste and is considered 
useful as a digestive after meals. The rdjd-vdlai is of the same size 
as the rastdli, but the fruit is distinguishable by its pointed ends. 
It is far the most delicious of all the varieties of plantain grown in 
the district, and is generally planted in betel gardens. 

Plantain cultivation is generally begun in March or April. 
The young shoots growing up round the roots of old trees are taken 
and planted m rows at the rate of 800 or 900 to the acre. These 
are well manured and watered, and soon after plantin g the fold 
is divided into plots by trenches ( gidangus ) a foot and a 
J8 
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CHAP. IV. deep for the irrigation water to stand in, the excavated mud 
Wet being spread evenly over the plots. In the third month after 
TivAxroN. fr ans pi an tation the foot of the stem of the plant is bound round so 
that the layers of bark may not split off it, and this process is 
repeated at least twice before the first harvest. As the bunches of 
plantains form they are covered with leaves so as to keep the 
sun off them. The first harvest takes place fifteen or eighteen 
months after planting, and two other crops are cut some ten and 
twenty months, respectively, later. 

The profits of the crop are considerable. A garden an acre in 
extent will yield, it is said, 60,000 plantains in the first year and 
40,000 in each of the two succeeding years, or 140,000 altogether. 
The first year’s fruit will sell for Es. 2-8-0 a thousand, and that 
of the next two years, being rather inferior, at Es. 1-14-0 a 
thousand. This gives a gross profit of Es. 300 for the three years; 
and, taking the expenses of cultivation at Es. 70 for the whole 
period, a net profit of about Es. 80 a year per acre results. 

It is supposed to be a bad sign if the first bunch of fruit 
appears on the southern Bide of the plant. It ought to come on 
the northern side. In the case of cocoanuts the omens are just 
the reverse, it being a good sign if the fruit’first appears on the 
south side. 

Betel. The area under betel is not very large, but along the hanks of 

the Cauvery the gardens are conspicuous. Two varieties of the 
vine are grown; namely, the white or karptlra betel and the black, 
or good ( naUa ) betel. The former is rare and is only used medici¬ 
nally. The season for beginning cultivation is January or February. 
The garden is prepared as soon as the first paddy crop has been 
harvested, being first allowed to dry and then divided into long, 
narrow plots by ditches a foot wide. In January or February the 
seeds of avitti {Sesbania grandiflora ), a very quick-growing tree, 
are planted all along each side of the plots to provide something 
for the vine to climb over, and irrigation begins. About four 
months later, when the avitti has grown to a fair height, cuttings 
about two or three feet in length and eighteen months old are 
taken from some existing betel garden and planted between two 
lines of the avitti trees. When about three months old, the young 
vines are tied to the avitti sticks, and at the same time their roots 
are manured. The leaves are first picked when the vines are 
eighteen months old. 

Betel cultivation is generally carried on by the Kodikkal 
YeMlans (who take their name from that occupation) and to a 
smaller extent by Bavuttan Muhammadans. In some places, 
ft® owner of the land 1ms to give the lessee a certain amount of 
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paddy, and tlie latter is required to husk it and offer it to the 
seven Kannimar, or virgin goddesses. Another superstition is that 
if a Brahman or a Komati enter a betel-garden some harm will 
befall the garden or its cultivator. 

Of the total area cultivated in the district* about 84 per cent, 
is grown with cereals; per cent, with oil-seeds; 6 per cent, 
with pulses and 2J per cent, with cotton. Cambu, rice and cholam 
are the favourite cereals, but ragi and varagu also occupy a large 
area. Cholam is of four kinds and is chiefly grown in Kulittalai, 
Musiri and Karur, and hardly at all in Udaiy arpalaiy am ; cambu 
(five varieties) is popular in Karur, Musiri and N&makkal, bnt less 
so in Trichinopoly; and varagu is most cultivated in Peramba¬ 
lur, Udaiyarp&laiy am and Kulittalai. Ragi (two kinds) is fairly 
evenly distributed among the different taluks. S&mai, tenai and 
wheat are also grown to a smaU extent. Of the oil-seeds, gingelly 
occupies half the total area grown, while castor and ground-nut 
cover considerable extents. The latter profitable crop is rapidly 
extending in the eastern taluks. Gingelly is most plentiful in 
Karur and Kulittalai, ground-nut in TJdaiydrpalaiyam, and castor 
in Kulittalai. Of the pulses, the commonest are horse-gram and 
yellow gram, which account for seven-eighths of the area under 
this head. Green, and black, gram also occur in small quantities. 
The cotton is nearly all grown in Karur, Namakkal, Peramballir 
and Musiri. Other crops which cover areas of moderate extent 
are chillies, coriander, vegetables, onions, sugar-cane, indigo and 
tobacco. There is also a considerable acreage under fruit trees. 

Dry cultivation, as usual, is of two entirely different kinds; 
namely, that which depends entirely on rain and is carried out on 
mdnavdri (rain-fed) land, and that under wells on garden (tottam) 
land. For the cultivation of mdnavdri land two seasons are recog¬ 
nized, of which the first (Adi pattam) lasts from May to September, 
and the second (Purattasi pattam) from September to November. 
As a rule, the only crop grown in the second is horse-gram. Even 
this cannot be raised after the rain of the north-east monsoon 
is over. 

The crops usually cultivated on garden land are ragi, cholam, 
chillies and cambu, with, very occasionally, varagu. All these 
(except chillies) are of course largely grown on mdnavdri land also. 
The seasons for garden cultivation differ considerably in different 
taluks. Thus ragi is sown in May in Karur and Perambalur; in 
September or October in Udaiy arpalaiy am ; and either in June- 
Julv or Januarv -February in Namakkal. Similarly cholam is 
sown in February or March in Perambalur; and at any time 
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between February and May in Karur. Cambu. seems to be grown 
at any time between April and July. 

Most of the dry crops are on the ground for three or four 
months. Cotton takes over six months to mature, varagu of 
different kinds from four to eight months and ground-nut, castor, 
chillies and yellow gram eight or nine months. 

On mdnatdri land only one crop is usually grown in the year. 
On garden land the ryots generally raise two. 

The ryots recognize the advantages of rotation (‘ changing the 
leg, 3 as they call it), but in practice they do not take any particular 
trouble to secure them except, perhaps, in IJ&makkal and Udaiydr- 
p&laiyam. In the former of these they say that a cambu or varagu 
crop should not be repeated till after an interval of two years, and 
in Udaiyarpalaiyam they consider that a field cultivated with 
varagu should be left fallow for a year before either varagu or 
horse-gram is grown on it; that ragi and cambu do well in 
alternate years; and that when cambu is grown on the same field 
year after year it should be mixed with other crops, which should 
be different each year. It is everywhere usual in manavdri culti¬ 
vation, and is occasionally the practice in garden cultivation to 
grow mixed crops in the same field, and this no doubt to some 
extent takes the place of a regular rotation. The reasons given 
by the ryots for the practice of mixing crops are firstly that, what¬ 
ever the character of the season may be, it will almost certainly 
suit one or other of the crops in the mixture, secondly that they 
need a number of different grains for household cousumption, and 
thirdly that if a quick-growing and a slowly-maturing crop are 
mixed, space is economized, since the former is off the ground before 
the latter has began to spread. This last reason is more intelligible 
than the other two. Common mixtures are ragi with sSmai, 
tenai, black gram or green gram ; cambu with ground-nut, indigo 
or yellow gram; cholam with gingelly; and gingelly with 
yellow gram; thus exhausting crops are often mixed with those 
which collect nitrogen. 

The cultivation of both ordinary dry land and land under wells 
follows the same system as elsewhere in the southern districts, and 
need not be described in detail. On the Kollaimalais and Paehai- 
m&lais a method called pwialkddu is adopted in the case of land 
covered with jungle. This resembles the konda podu cultivation in 
the agencies of the Northern Gircars and the humeri of the west 
ooasfc* and consists in cutting down (in April) all the trees and 
bushes c m the spot selected, spreading them evenly over the land, 
burning them in May, and sowing the seed in the ashes (without 
ploughing) wife fee rains of June or July. 
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The crops ordinarily grown in this manner are tenai, samai, 
cambu, yellow gram, moehai (a kind of bean) and castor. The 
last two are dibbled into the ground and not sown. The field is 
weeded onoe a month after the sowing. After two or three yearB 5 
cropping the clearing is abandoned for twelve years until it is 
again covered with coppice-growth, when the process is repeated. 
The extension of forest reservation has much restricted the area in 
which this primitive system is possible. 

The agricultural implements used in the district are of the 
simplest character. Iron ploughs are almost unknown, the 
ordinary rude, wooden, pattern being universally employed. Seed- 
drills are also unknown. For covering the seed after it is sown on 
dry land, planks {parambu or palagai) or a leafy branch (Jcihi) are 
used. For carrying soil from one part of a field to another the 
ryots use a kind of sled called matta-palagai. The hand-weeder 
(hdaikottu) is a small iron pick with a broad point and a wooden 
handle. In Udaiy&rp&iaiyam taluk weeding is often done with a 
kind of harrow called paih-kalappat ( e toothed plough *) consisting 
of a plank fitted with iron teeth which is fixed to a plough. 
Besides the above the only tools employed are the usual big hoe 
called the mamuftL the pickaxe (kodali), crow-bar (pdrat)> the sickle 
(hatti)) and the pruning knife ( koduvdl ). 

The use of manure seems to have much increased during the 
last quarter of a century. Writing in 1879, Mr. 0. Benson said 
that the amount of manure then used on irrigated land was very 
small. Nowadays manuring is the rule in the case of all wet fields 
except those which are near enough to the Cauvery to be fertilized 
by the silt of that river, and is almost invariable in the case of dry 
land. The manures employed are of the usual kinds: Cattle, goats 
and sheep are penned on the fields; the dung of these animals and 
of pigs is collected and applied; and green leaves, ashes and 
refuse are utilized. Green-manuring is especially popular. The 
favourite leaves are those of the kolinji, or wild indigo, which are 
carted in great quantities from the Coimbatore and Salem districts, 
and of the dedram shrub and the cddandrctijana and portia trees. 
In Perambaldr prickly pear is used on dry land, especially for 
cholam. The leaves are either buried for some time first, or burnt 
to ashes. Pig-dung is bought from the Oddes (Woddahs), who 
breed those animals, for plantain gardens. The droppings of 
ducks are used when two or three years old, the idea being 
that they are too pungent when fresh. Ducks may often be 
seen feeding in wet fields when the crops are ofi the ground, but 
this is for their benefit rather than that of the field; and the ryots 
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say they do more harm than good, as they tread the soil into a hard 
mass. Silt from tanks and soil from other land is a favourite 
manure in the uplands ( c Even to river soil, a different soil ’ says 
the proverb), and in Udaiydrp&laiyam ant-hill earth is used. 
Night-soil (obtained from the municipalities) is used round Trichi- 
nopoly and Karfir towns; margosa and ground-nut oil-cake for 
wet cultivation in Trichinopoly and Perambalur taluks; and 
indigo refuse in the former. 

As elsewhere, the natives of the district have a number of 
superstitious maxims connected with agriculture. A curious belief 
is that the state of the sky on certain days in M argali (December- 
January) is an index of the amount of rain which will fall in each 
month in the next year. It is supposed that the ‘conception’ 
{garbottam) of the rain takes place in the sky at this time. The 
I3f days from the thirteenth afternoon in Margali up to midday 
on the 27th of that month are divided up among the months of the 
year. Ani (June-July) is allotted 11 days, the next five months have 

days each, and the six months from December to June have 
only one day between them. Then, if the sky is unclouded in the 
first 1 1 days of the 13f days in M&rgali above mentioned, the 
month Ani will be rainless, as c no conception has taken place/ 
and so with the following days and the months to which they 
correspond. IE, on the other hand, clouds appear, conception has 
taken place and good rain is portended. Actual rain, however, 
is a bad omen. The last day of Mdrgali is called the ubaya 
gwrb6tiam (double conception) day, and if clouds appear without 
rain then, the coming year as a whole will have most favourable 
seasons. 

Another important time for omens, which is eagerly watched 
both by traders and agriculturists, is the full-moon day in Mdsi 
(February-March). The season is called the makhottam, and the 
omens are judged from the position of the constellation makham 
relatively to the moon. If it passes to the north of the moon, then 
paddy will be plentiful, ‘ even on the ridges of the fields ’; if it 
passes to the south of the moon, then paddy will be scarce; while 
if the moon passes through the middle of the constellation, then 
the fortune of the ensuing year will be partly good and* partly bad, 
and the exact proportion of happiness and the reverse will depend 
on the proportion of the constellation which is seen north and 
south of the moon respectively. 

The mango and tamarind crops are also supposed to foretell 
the seasons, a good mango crop portending scarcity and a good 
tamarind crop, prosperity^ A great show of blossom on the babul 
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trees also indicates a good season. Again, rainfall on the first of CHAP. IV, 
E&rtigai (November-December), the second of Arpisi (October- Drt 
N ovember), the fourth of Puratt&si (September-October) or the Cttltivation< 
sixth of Avani (August-September) are signs of a good season. 

The last is especially favourable, and indicates jfchat c paddy will 
even grow on the walls,’ Again if the fifth of Adi (July-August) 
falls on a Wednesday, the country is assured of a good single crop; 
if on a Thursday, of two crops; but if on a Friday, tbe grain will 
wither. It is also a good sign if the southern end of the first 
crescent moon should be higher than the northern end in Panguni 
and Chittrai (March-May), if the northern end should be higher in 
Tai and M&si (January-March), and if for the rest of the year 
they should be level. Bainfall in Panguni, Chittrai and Mdrgali 
is bad, but on the Kdrfigai day in the month of E&rtigai it is of 
happy omen. A halo close to the moon shows that rain will be 
long in coming, while one far from the moon indicates that it will 
come soon. Lightning in the north-west and south-east simul¬ 
taneously, means immediate rainfall. So does a red sky in the 
morning; but a red sky at night is the ryot’s despair and there is 
a saying on the subject which rereverses the well-known English 
proverb to the same, effect. Immediate rainfall is also indicated 
by fowls drying their feathers in the sun, by leeches crawling up 
the trees, or by ants carrying their eggs about above ground. 

Of the irrigated land in the district, 46 per cent, is fed direct Irrigation. 
from river channels, 21 per cent, by tanks and SO per cent by 
wells. . J 


The most important channels are those under the Cauvery, River 
Coleroon, NandiySr and Amaravati rivers; hat the Aiyar and channels. 
Karaipottanar, and, to a less extent, the northern VelMr, are 
a so argely used for irrigation. The Cauyery irrigates 103,000 
acres the Coleroon 5,200, the Nandiyar 3,000, and the Amaravati 
acres. 


, J^ e C ' UV ^ dmdes »<* far above Trichinopoly into t 
branches, the Coleroon on the north and the Cauvery on the son 
These enclose between them the island of Srirangam, and at t 
lower end of this a channel, called the Ullar, running from 

°r,y k ‘V ..da «. onite a ; a Mt * 

ailed fte Brand Amout, built across it to keep thorn apart. 

•7I® Srst “8“«nng problem which arose was so to divide t 
available water between the Cauvery and the Coleroon as 

SwelT^t’ f ith0Qfcfl0 ^ the irrigation channel in t 

f a 'I““ as »P°» «» Oauvcry This 

d bj “Starring worts, th. IJpp,, Lilt, , 
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CHAP. IV. Grand Anicut, the 4 150 yards calingula, 5 the Cauvery-Vemrir 
I«mi0A*no»r. regulators and the Yadavagudi surplus, some of which are in the 
* Tanjore district. 

Historically speaking, the first difficulty which seems to have 
occurred in the regulation of the flood-water between the two 
rivers was that much of the Cauvery floods was carried off by the 
Ullar channel into the Coleroon, which runs in a lower bed, and 
theTanjore delta was thus starved. This difficulty was surmounted, 
perhaps by the Chola kings, by the building of the Grand Anicut 
above mentioned, 4 the bulwark of the fertility of the Tanjore 
country, 5 across the outlet into the Coleroon at this place. It 
formerly consisted of a solid mass of rough stone in clay 1,080 feet 
in length, 40 to 60 feet in breadth and 15 to 18 feet in depth 
stretching across the outlet in a serpentine form. 4 The old dam 
effectually withstood the floods of 1,600 years by the mere inertia 
of its materials/ The date of its construction is not exactly 
known. It was raised by the British Engineers in 1804, provided 
with sandscouring sluices in 1830 (in which year the Yadavagudi 
surplus was built) and made the basis of a road bridge in 1839. 

Though it stopped the Cauvery water from running into the 
Coleroon, it resulted in the silting up of the former river and the 
scouring of the bed of the latter. It thus became clear in 
1804 that an equal, if not a more serious, danger to the Tanjore 
delta lay in the silting up of the Cauvery bed at the point where 
the Coleroon, branches off from it and the consequent waste of 
the water down the latter river. For nearly 25 years an incessant 
struggle was maintained against the constant tendency of the 
river bed thus to silt up. The bed was periodically excavated and 
the head of the Coleroon was blocked up with expensive embank¬ 
ments, but all to no purpose. The water-supply to the delta 
continued to diminish and the extent of land under irrigation 
yearly decreased. Finally in 1636-38 Sir Arthur Cotton con¬ 
structed across the head of the Coleroon the great work known as 
the Upper Anicut, which was designed to prevent too much water 
from flowing down that river and to fill the Cauvery adequately. 
The cost of the work and its subsequent improvements up to 1844 
amounted to Bs. 1,81,000. It was a solid brick and eutstone dam 
with scouring sluices at intervals. It was soon found that too 
much water was forced down the Cauvery by this anicut and that 
the bed of that river was being deepened by the unusual floods. 
A dam was accordingly thrown across the Cauvery in 1845 to 
prevent the scouring of the bed, and the 4 150 yards calingula 5 
was constructed on the lower bank of that river to let out a portion 
of the surplus water into the Coleroon below the Upper Anicut, 
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For many years, however, the general difficulty was to prevent the 
Can very receiving more water than it could carry, and the many 
serious floods that occurred in the delta in the latter half of the 
last century were chiefly due to this difficulty. Recently the 
regulation of the supply between the two rivers has been 
rearranged by the entire reconstruction (between 1899 and 1904) 
of the Upper Anicut itself at a cost of some six and a half lakhs 
of rupees. It*now consists of a bridge across the Coleroon of 55 
bays of 40 feet span, each fitted vrith Colonel Smart’s counter* 
balanced lift shutters. Each shutter weighs eight tons but is 
so geared that it can easily he raised by one man. The shutters, 
when down, hold up water to full-supply level in the Cauvery. 
All water in excess of this, except in the highest floods, is 
4 surplussed ’ down the Coleroon, which is now in effect the safety- 
valve of the Cauvery, by raising the shutters to the required 
extent. Moreover the Grand Anicut has been remodelled at a 
cost of Rs. 1,33,800, and fitted with shutters so as to assist when 
necessary in passing surplus water into the Coleroon. It is also 
under contemplation to remodel the 4 150 yards ealingula’to 
render it more effective when the Upper Anicut is unable to 
dispose of all exeess. Further to the east, two controllable weirs 
called respectively the Yadavagudi, and the Perumal Kovil, 
surplus are designed to aid in the same matter; and the great 
Cauvery-Yennar regulators, though primarily constructed for 
another purpose, are of assistance in holding up the water above 
the delta and forcing it through the Grand Anicut into the 
Coleroon. 

The danger of inundation has thus been to some extent trans¬ 
ferred to the Coleroon, to which the more recent floods in Tanjore 
have been generally due, and special attention is now being paid to 
that river. Many lakhs of rupees are being spent on raising and 
widening its flood embankments, which involves the reconstruction 
of many of the large drainage inlets; while elaborate and costly 
training works are being carried out to prevent erosion of the 
banks. A special charge has just been constituted for the conser¬ 
vancy of this important river. 

Outside the Cauvery delta proper, a considerable amount of 
irrigation is provided both in South Arcot and Tanjore by the 
Lower Anicut across the Coleroon, some 67 miles below the Upper 
Anicut, but this is outside Trichinopoly district* and takes no part 
in the irrigation there. 

. The Upper and Grand Anicuts are designed chiefly to benefit 
the Tanjore delta. The only channels from the river which irrigate 
in this district are the Ayyan, Peruvalai and Panguni korambu 
19 
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channels, the first two of which take off just above the Upper 
Anient while the third is supplied by the drainage from them. 

Besides these anicuts there are no permanent dams whatever 
across either the Oauvery or the Ooleroon in this district. 

In nearly all the smaller rivers there are a good many perma¬ 
nent or semi-permanent anicuts, but few of them are of any size or 
importance. The largest are the Pallapalaiyam anient across the 
Amaravati in Karur taluk and the dam on the Nandiyar in 
Udaiyarpalaiyam. Both of these are in the charge of the Public 
Works department and they feed respectively 3,854 and 4,959 
acres. 

On the Cauvery and Ooleroon, and also on the Amaravati, the 
place of permanent anicuts. is taken by temporary dams called 
korambus . They are not used on the smaller rivers, as there the 
beds are less shifting and the streams narrower and a cheap 
permanent anicut will stand ; but in the three larger rivers with 
their shifting sands and violent floods nothing but a strong dam 
would survive, and as the cost of these is prohibitive, recourse is 
had to the korambus. These are temporary dams made of sand, 
earth, branches, bushes and grass, built from the head of the 
channels when the supply in a river falls low. Each fresh sweeps 
them away, and as often as the river falls they have to be renewed. 
They are not always put up in the same place, since the summer 
beds of the rivers are constantly shifting and the line of the 
korambus has to be modified accordingly. Where the rivers are 
deep, they are often very substantial and strengthened with logs 
and bamboo wattle. Some of them are more than a mile in 
length, take a thousand men a week to construct, 1 and require 
divers to lay their foundations. 

irrigation Till 1857 these korambus were built by the ryots themselves 
under the supervision of the Revenue authorities, each landholder 
being bound by custom to contribute a certain amount of labour 
for the purpose. In that year the customary labour was commuted 
into a definite money payment and the fund thus constituted was 
spent by the Public Works department in building the dams. 
Prom 1860 it was expended by the Revenue officers. This system 
was a success and was gradually extended to most of the important 
chann els under the Oauvery and also to a small channel from the 
Yell6r in the Peramhalur taluk, where it still prevails. 

The payments were designated the voluntary irrigation cess ’ 
and were in force throughout a large part of the Oauvery valley 

1 Irrigation Commission’s report, Madras evidence, p. 164, 
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fill 1900, In that year the cess was abolished in moBt places: and, 
in eoD si deration of the recent increase in the assessment levied on 
the land under the Canvery, the Government undertook to make 
an annual grant (now 32s. 25,UOO) for the upkeep of the korambus 
and main channels belonging to that river, whether the ryots owning 
land under them had paid the cess up to then or not. The claim 
of Government to the ordinary kwJimardmat 1 (ryots 5 labour) for the 
maintenance of all the Cauvery major channels was foregone, the 
ryots being left in ordinary years with only the duty of maintain¬ 
ing the minor distributary and field channels. The Government 
grant is administered by the Beveaue authorities, and regular 
establishments are maintained. 2 

Meanwhile the voluntary irrigation cess had been levied in the 
Karur and Namakkal taluks also ; and it is still paid there for the 
conservancy of the Cauvery channels * and is administered by the 
Eevenue department. Elsewhere the cess is still paid by the 
owners of inam lands under the Cauvery channels who had paid it 
prior to 1900, as well as by the owners of lands under the northern 
V ellar channels. 

A somewhat similar payment called the niranikkam fee is made 
by ryots holding lands under five Yellar channels in Perambalur 
taluk. It varies from one to seven annas an acre and brings in 
about Es. 600 a year. The origin of this cess and its authority 
are unknown. 4 

The work of keeping the sluices and the banks of the principal 
channels in good repair, and of clearing the silt in the larger main 
channels from the head-sluices as far as the distributary sluices is 
the care of the Public Works department, which in Karur also 
regulates the supply at the head-sluices of channels in its charge. 

There are certain objections to this system of dual control; the 
ryots are under the Eevenue department in most other respects j 
but that department, owing to the pressure of other work and the 
want oi professional knowledge, cannot easily take charge of the 

2 Though the irrigation cess did away with the ordinary kudimardmat, yet the 
landholders in the old Trichinopoly district agreed when the cess was introduced to 
still supply coolies in exceptional seasons or, in default, to pay a fine {tutti) of twice 
the pay of a eooly for each cooly not sent. The system does not apply to the 
Nainakkal and Karfir taluks. 

: Each channel has its establishment of shuttermen, divers, coolies, etc., with 
a monigai at its head. This, besides constructing the korambv, controls the distri¬ 
bution of the water under the tahsildar’s orders. 

3 The korambus in the Amaravati are maintained by the ryots under the old 
kudimardmat system. 

* Bee Board’s Proceedings, No. 280 (Revenue Settlement, etc.), dated 4th 
August 1898, pp. 13, 16 and 17. It seems to have originated in 1855-56 hut is 
perhaps older. 
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Wells. 


whole of the channels and the transfer of the management of some 
of them to the Public Works department has accordingly been 
urged. The Ayyan and Peruvalai channels (which take off from 
the Cauvery near the Upper Anicut and irrigate parts of the 
Trichinopoly taluk) have recently (1904) been handed over to 
it as a temporary measure. 1 

Floods in the rivers have been frequent. The more serious are 
referred to'in Chapter VIII. The Coleroon, Cauvery and Amara- 
vatij and some of the smaller rivers also, have therefore been 
embanked, the first two throughout their course 2 . A good deal of 
trouble occurs at times from the jungle streams, kdttuvdris as they 
are called locally. Two of the worst offenders are the Kulittalai 
hdttutdrt , 'which rises in the Kadavur zamindari and falls into the 
Cauvery just above the Uyyakondan head-sluice; and the 
Nangavaraui kdtiucdri , which carries the surplus of a line of tanks 
and the water of several tributary jungle streams into the 
Uyyakondan channel just above the Pulivan weir and surplus 
sluice, through which works it passes into the Kodingal drain. 
This drain carries the above surplus, as w r ell as local drainage 
water, into the Kodamurti river, and is also a frequent cause of 
floods. So is the Chintamaui odai which falls into the Coleroon 
near the Lower Anicut. 

The district contains seven tanks irrigating 500 acres and more, 
49 supplying 200 acres and more, and 1,558 with smaller ayakats. 
The largest of them is the Kandratirtham tank in the Udaiyar- 
pdlaiyam taluk, which waters 1,315 acres. Tanks filled from the 
Cauvery channels ordinarily receive a supply three times or more 
every year, and the others twice or more. Ordinarily tanks with 
an avakat of 200 acres or more are managed by the Public Works 
department and the rest by the Eevenue authorities. 

Of the area protected by wells, half lies in the Musiri and 
Karur taluks. Wells are rare in Trichinopoly and Udaiyarp&lai- 
yam. Those in Turaiyur and Perambalur have* a better supply 
than others, owing to their proximity to the hills. 

The water-lift usually employed is the kapila worked by 
bullocks walking down an inclined plane. The ettam or picottah 
is also used. A new departure has recently been made by a 
wealthy sowear of Trichinopoly, who is employing centrifugal 
pumps (worked by a liquid-fuel engine) to lift the water from two 
wells on the bank of the Cauvery* The experiment is said to be a 
great success and is now being imitated in Kukur village on the 
Coleroon bank. 

1 Board’s Prayings, No. 237 (Eevenue Settlement), dated 6th July 1904. 
The papers printed in this go very thoroughly into the question. 

* The hanks of the Coleroon are in charge of the Tanjore Executive Engineer. 
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No project# of importance tor the improvement of the irriga¬ 
tion of the district are likely to be soon executed. The great 
Canverv Reservoir will probably affect the district but little, merely 
slightly improving irrigation in the Namakkal taluk, and the 
Nandiyar project, which at one time seemed to promise well, has 
now been abandoned. 

This latter consisted in using the Upper Anicut to irrigate 
parts of the U daiyarpalaiyam taluk. The originator of the idea 
was Sir Arthur Cotton, who as early as 1837 proposed 4 to lead off 
a large channel from the Upper Anicut, carrying it on as high a 
level as possible through the middle of the Ariyalur and Udaiyar- 
palaiyam taluks, cultivating much land by the direct filling of 
almost every tank in these taluks, securing a great part of the 
water of the various streams crossing it ... . The taluks 

contain a vast area of excellent lands for irrigation, and the people 
are most anxious for these works/ 1 An even earlier proposal had 
been made to restore the ancient ruined Ponneri tank, a very large 
work near Jayankcnda-Cholapuram. Of recent years the feasi¬ 
bility of both of these projects, and the possibility of combining 
them, have been elaborately investigated. The precise schemes 
considered were: (1) to take a channel from the Upper Anicut 
right down to the Ponneri tank to feed that tank as well as reser¬ 
voirs placed across the Nandiyar and Marudaiyar rivers; (2) to 
take a channel for the same purpose from a point on the Coleroon 
35 miles below the Upper Anicut after constructing a new 
regulator; (3) to take a shorter channel from the Upper Anicut 
* to fill a reservoir across the Nandiyar river. The first two schemes 
were at once pronounced impracticable, the first owing to the 
excessive length of the proposed channel and the consequent loss 
of head, and the second scheme because the only site at which a 
new regulator could be built (23 miles below the Upper Anicut) 
exposed the channel to the same disadvantages as attended the 
first, as well as involving additional difficulties. The third scheme 
was warmly supported by the investigating officers. The main 
objections to it were twofold. In the first place the quality of the 
water provided was'not expected to be very good, since the channel 
would have to receive the lime-impregnated water of the Uppar and 
other jungle streams and the brackish water of the Nandiyar and 
its tributaries would also be impounded in the reservoir along 
with the Cauvery water. Secondly (a more important objection), 
the scheme could not be regarded as protective, since the tract of 
country to be benefited is not ordinarily liable to famine and c the 

1 See Mr. JH. fE.j ClerkV report on the Nandiyar Reservoir Project, dated 
29th Apri) 1903, p. 1. 
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rainfall had always been sufficient to ensure some crops being 
harvested 5 ; 1 and yet the small increase of revenue to;be expected, 
since the poor quality of the water supplied necessitated low 
water-rates, would not pay a rate of interest sufficiently high to 
render the work 4 productive. 5 The scheme was accordingly dropped 
in 1905. The Board remarked that if the quality of the water 
could be improved at a slightly extra cost so as to warrant the 
irrigation being placed in a higher class, the project might perhaps 
be undertaken as a useful if not highly productive work; and the 
Government remarked that the project would be placed on a differ¬ 
ent footing if the Cauvery reservoir (from which an unfailing 
supply could be drawn) was ever made. Meanwhile further 
investigation was pronounced unnecessary. 3 

A few other projects have been suggested, but none of them 
have advanced beyond the initial stages. Thus it has been 
proposed 3 to form a reservoir about a mile north of Naduppatti 
in the south-east corner of the Eulittalai taluk, which is an area 
rather liable to famine; but no investigation of the scheme has 
yet been made. Another reservoir has been suggested near 
Ladapuram at the foot of the Pachaimalai hills. A third large 
project, for which preliminary levels have been taken and which is 
now under investigation, is the proposal to make a reservoir at 
Panjapatti in the Eulittalai taluk across the Eulittalai kdttuvdri 
The catchment area at the proposed site is 90 square miles. The 
capacity of the tank is proposed to be 275 millions of cubic feet, 
but as the yield from the catchment area might sometimes amount 
to over a thousand millions of cubic feet, a larger reservoir might 
be advisable. It has been also suggested that the Cauvery water 
might be utilized to feed some tanks from an extension of the 
Bajavaikkal channel in the Namakkal taluk, or from a new 
channel leading to the south of the Trichinopoly taluk near Iluppur, 
These and other schemes have not been investigated in detail. 

Of the Government arable land available for occupation, rather 
more than one-tenth is unoccupied. The largest areas of this are 
in the Trichinopoly, Musiri and Namakkal taluks, and account for 
about three-quarters of the whole. Writing in 1902, the Collector 
expressed the opinion that only about one-third of the unoccu¬ 
pied extent would ever be taken up, the balance remaining 
waste because it was marshy, saline, barren, or overgrown with 
nuth grass or prickly pear, the cost of clearing which would be 

* O.O., Ho. 838, Re venue, dated 2nd August 1904, p. 2. 

* G.O„ Ho. 448, Irrigation, dated 8th Hay 1905, and connected papers. 

* See Mr, H. E. Clerk’s Preliminary Report on the investigation of Proteotiie 
Irrigation Wmkt (Madras, 1902), p. 107, 
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prohibitive. Belief from the pressure of population must there¬ 
fore be sought in emigration or more intensive cultivation rather 
than in mere extension of the area cultivated. Cultivation is 
chiefly in the hands of smalt proprietors farming their own land. 
For the average size of a holding is between five and six acres, 
and the average assessment a little above ten rupees, more than 
half the land revenue is paid .on pattas of ^thirty rupees and; s less, 
and more than two-thirds of the total extent occupied consists of 
holdings of thirty acres and under. Ninety-three per cent, of the 
total area under occupation belongs to people of the agriculturist 
classes Absentee landlords of any kind are very scarce. 

Corporate tenure only survives in one form. In a good many 
of the river-side villages a curious relic of the corporate unity of 
the village in former times remains in the common ownership of 
the village dry land by those of the ryots who hold any of the 
village wet land. The dry land is generally entered in a joint 
patta in the joint names of the,several owners and is leased out to 
others, the produce being jointly enjoyed. 

Individual holdings (except those very small properties which 
are cultivated by the owner and his family) are either cultivated 
by the owner with the help of day-labourers and farm-servants on 
long contracts (pannaiydls), or are leased either for a rent in grain 
or money (kuttagai) or for a share of the harvest {varam). The 
vdmm system is commonest in the river-side wet land, and the 
kuttagai method in the dry land in the uplands or in properties 
held by absentee landlords or persons like Brahmans and merchants 
who do not care to supervise their cultivation personally. 

Under the vdram system the landowner generally supplies the 
manure and seed and the lessee gets a share of the harvest which 
varies from one-half in the uplands to two-thirds in parts of 
Kuiittalai. In the uplands the straw always goes to the landlord. 
In the lowlands, a landowner often lets his pannaiydls cultivate 
part of his land. Considerable differences of practice occur, but 
the most common systems are what are called (i) the dl-vdram or 
pannaiydt and (2) the mattu-varam systems. Under the former 
the pannaiydl gets from one-eighth to one-tenth of the produce, 
the general proportion amounting to five-forty-eighths of the 
whole, or one and a quarter marakkdk in every kalam. The 
mditu-vdram cultivator gets a larger proportion of the produce, 
generally three-sixteenths, and either the whole or a part of the 
straw; but, though ithe landlord supplies. seed and manure, he has 
to find his own oxen for ploughing. Pannaiydls are as a rule 
engaged by the year and given a fixed rate of daily wages (usually 
paid in grain) and certain customary presents, such as a doth at the 
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CHAP. IV. Diplvali festival, a small sum of money at the birth of a child, 
Mem*me a tiii at marriages, etc. They have to do any work which their 
iauen.tr rs maa * ers ma 7 require at any time. They are usually^ engaged at 
— * either the Ohittrai kdUvadi (April-June) or the Adi kdidmdi 

(June-August). In the uplands of Karur and Namakkal, money 
wages for j mnmiydh are common. These (and the grain wages 
when converted into money) range between one anna a day in 
Perambalhr to two and a half annas in parts of Namakkal, and 
are ordinarily between one and a half and two annas. These 
rates are said to be much higher than those paid in the past, but 
they need to be higher yet to check the emigration which is now 
going on to other countries, and the supply of pannaiydh is not at 
present equal to the demand. 

The daily labourer is paid four annas a day in Triehinopoly, 
Kulittalai and Namakkal, and two annas a day (generally paid in 
kind) at Perambaldr. Everywhere else the rate seems to vary 
between two and a half and three annas. Daily wages have also 
risen everywhere, but the supply of day labour is as unequal to 
the demand as that of pannaiydh. The emigration statistics do 
not show to what districts emigrants belong, and there is no means 
of finding out what number of the ryots of Triehinopoly have left 
for foreign countries, but general report says it is considerable and 
the complaints of landowners of the scarcity of labour are loud. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FORESTS. 


Extent and distribution—Reserves on the hills—Character of the forests^-Their 
economic value—Cultural operations, etc.—Forest administration. 

The operations of the Forest department were extended to this 
district in 1871. For many years there were no reserves, and the 
work of the department was confined to the formation of fuel 
reserves and plantations. The plantations were mostly made along 
the padugais of the Canvery river, that is, the strips of land along 
its hanks which are occasionally flooded. Systematic conservancy 
of forest growth dates, as in other districts, from the passing of the 
Madras Forest Act of 1882. Some small areas were notified for 
reservation in 1883 and in 1884, and in 1887 the work was begun 
in earnest. There are now 367 square miles of reserved forest in 

the district, besides some five square 
miles of land proposed to be re¬ 
served. The distribution of this 
among the various taluks is shown 
in the margin. It will be seen that 
most of the forest is in the Musiri, 
PerambaMr and Namakkal taluks, 
where large areas have been reserved 
on the Paehaimalai and Kollaimalai 
hills, and considerable areas exist on the hills near the Madura 
border, and near the Viramalai hill, in the "Kulittalai taluk. 

Reservation on the Paehaimalais and Kollaimalais was attended 
with but little of the trouble experienced in some of the hill tracts 
in other parts of the Presidency. The Malaiyalis who inhabit 
these ranges are a simple and law-abiding set of people, offered no 
opposition to reservation, and give little trouble now to those who 
have to administer the forests. None of their settlements is inside 
the reserves, as often occurs elsewhere, but isolated occupied fields 
belonging to them have in some places been allowed to remain 
within the notified forests. These small enclosures have at times 
given some little trouble on the Kollaimalais, owing to the difficulty 
ol identifying them and the encroachments which have been 
perpetrated by their owners. The matter has been complicated by 
20 
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CHAP. v. the fact that at the time of the forest settlement there were no 
Poksstb. paimdsh or survey accounts of the villages situated near or within 
— the reserves. 

Character of The various forests group themselves into three fairly distinct 
theforeetfi. classes; namely, those on the padugais , those in the plains, and 
those on the hills. The padugai reserves along the Oauvery and 
Coleroon in the Trichinopoly, Kulittalai and Udaiyarpalaiyam 
taluks chiefly contain kodukkdpuli {Inga dukis ), konnai {Cassia 
florida), babul (Acacia arabica), vdgai (Albizzia Lebbek) and mm 
(Dalbergia Sissoo). They were formerly managed by the Public 
Works department. 

The various plain reserves in Trichinopoly, Musiri, Karur, 
Perambal&r and Udaiyarpalaiyam taluks exhibit a good deal of 
variety in their growth. Those iu Trichinopoly are either tank 
beds mostly covered with babul or scrub jungle full of velvelam 
(Acacia hucophloea) of stunted growth. The insignificant Tottivadi 
reserve in Karftr taluk consists mostly of palmyras, but contains 
also velvelam, vepam (Melia Azadirachta) 5 sithai {Acacia plantfrons) 
and unjil {Albizzia amara). The Udaiyarpalaiyam upland 
reserves are also scrub jungle, containing chiefly the kdsdn tree 
(Memecylon edule), while the scrub reserves of Musiri and Peram- 
balur have a somewhat better growth of usilai, velvelam^ babul, 
dthaiy karungdli (Acacia Sundra ) and vadatarai {Dichrostachys 
cmerea). 

The forests on the hills are more important. Those in the 
Kulittalai taluk contain sithai, vembu {Melia Indica) t usilai 
{Albizzia amara), pdlai { Wrighiia fincioria) and satin-wood (Chlo- 
roxylon Sme tenia) . The hilly Vandamalai-Eangamalai reserve 
in the south of Karur is of poorer growth, containing little hut 
velvelamy sithai and karikottan {Zizyphus glabrata ). On the 
Pachaimalais are found sandal-wood, usilai, irumbuli {Maba buxi- 
foUa)y ncrnai (Amgeissus latifolia)y selai {Albizzia odoratimma ), 
nigai {Eugenia jambolana ), vengai {Pieroca?pus Marsupmn ), 
kadukkai (Terminalia Chebula)y kdrumarudai {Terminalia tomen - 
torn), vellamarwlu {Termimlia paniculata ), and sembulicJtai 
(Erythroxybn monogymm). Along the foot of the Kollaimalais 
ihe growth is poor, and the only big tree is the tamarind, which 
has been spared by the cultivators for the sake of its fruit. The 
lower slopes are covered chiefly with acacias, usilai, stunted satin- 
wood and Prosopis spidgeray with Strychnos Mux-Vomica near 
the streams. 60 far the forests are little better than the upland 
* jungles, but higher up grow teak, Pterocarpm Marsupium, Ano - 
gemm latifoUa, and Hardmckia binafa . These names do not, 
it need hardly be said, exhaust the growth in these reserves, but 
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indicate their general character and the most important trees found CHAP. Y. 
in them. At the top of the slopes and in the ravines the forest is Forests. 

evergreen, while elsewhere it is deciduous. There are a few ~’ 
bamboos on the east and west slopes. The best forest on these 
hills is to be found in the Karavallikombai reserve. 

Though many of the varieties of timber found in these forests Their econo- 
are valuable, so far no exportation has taken place from the district. 11110 va ue ' 
In the case of the Kollaimalai forests the difficulty of bringing the 
better wood down from the higher slopes has prevented any con¬ 
siderable trade, and in the rest, of the district the supply is but little 
in excess of the local demand so that no large surplus remains for 
export. All the forests had been greatly damaged, before reserva¬ 
tion began, by shifting cultivation and unrestrained felling, 
lopping and grazing. Ordinary agricultural and building needs 
are met from the local forests, but teak and other valuable timbers 
for large buildings are imported from Coimbatore, Burma, etc. 

Besides conserving the existing growth, the Forest department Cultural 
has made experiments in artificial reproduction and the introduc- operations, 
tion of exotics. Sowing and dibbling of the seed of local trees 
have been tried in many of the reserves, both in the hills and the 
plains, in order to thicken the growth and improve the quality of 
the forests. The kodiikkdpuli (Inga duim ), vdgai (Albizzia Leb- 
hek), konnai (Cassia fiorida ), rain tree ( Pithecolobium saman ), 
margosa, babul and sissoo have all been tried to a greater or less 
extent. Plantations have also been made by putting in mangoes, 
oocoanuts, tamarinds, palmyras, bamboos etc., in suitable localities. 

Nearly all the padugai forests along the river-side have been formed 
in this manner, and it is proposed to still further extend them. 

Elsewhere sowing has not been a success. 

Exotics have been introduced to only a small extent. An 
experiment was made with teak seed from Malabar in 1904-05, but 
it is too soon as yet to say what the results will be. Date trees 
(Phoenix dactylophera) were tried on the Paehaimalais some thirteen 
years ago, but only a few plants survived, and these exhibited very 
poor growth. Mahogany was sown about the same time in the 
Kulittalai and Udaiyarpalaiyamptf^u^s; but here again, though 
the trees have survived, the growth has been very poor. A more 
successful experiment has been recently made on the padugais near 
Trichinopoly with fodder grass (Paspalum dilatatum), which has 
grown well and on those in Udaiyarpalaiyam with divi-divi, which 
yields a paying crop. 

Systematic working-plans are in operation in the Trichinopoly Forest admin* 
and Kulittalai padugais and in most of the hill forests in the latter istTatiol> - 
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CfliLP. V. taluk, and are being rapidly prepared for other areas. The kdsdn 
Boasm. jungle in TJdaiydrpalaiyam has been worked as ‘ coppice with 
standards’ since 1896, but np to 1905 most of the other forests 
were managed on the well-known ‘ permit system.’ This has now 
(except in parts of Mnsiri) been replaced by the ' coupe system,’ 
under which forest produce of all kinds is either sold depart- 
mentally at the coupe or taken to central dep8ts, or, sometimes, 
the coupe is sold to a contractor. Special arrangements are made 
to meet the large demand for leaves for manure. Fuel is also cut 
departmentally and supplied to large public institutions and bodies, 
such as the South Indian Railway, the Triohinopoly municipality 
and the Jail. There are two departmental fuel depots for retail 
sale in Triohinopoly, and it is proposed to open another. The 
Udaiydrpdlaiyam forests also supply fuel to Tanjore town. 
Hitherto, the produce of coupes in the country west of Trichino- 
poly has been taken to that town by cart or rail; but during the 
floods of 1906 experiments in floating it down the Cauvery were 
successfully made and this system, which saves much of the cost of 
transport, is to be extended. Grazing in the reserves, except 
coupes recently felled, is permitted in the case of all animals 
(except the destructive goat) on payment of a scale of fees pre¬ 
scribed for the district by Government. In the Udaiyarpalaiyam 
padugais the right to levy grazing-fees is leased out by auction, and 
the lessees are allowed to admit a limited number of animals to the 
reserves, and are required to collect the fees from the cattle-owners 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TEADE. 


Agiuciltcbe. Textile Industries— Silk-weaving—Weaving of mixed cotton 
and silk— A1 3-cot ion cloti,b—Weaving methods—Braid and other ornaments 
—Tape—Cotton carpets—Woollen carpets—Blankets —Mats. Dyeing— Silk 
th.eai —Processes —Quality of the colours—Cotton thread—Cloth-dyeing— 
Chintz-damping. Metal-wore —Household vessels—Ornamental work. 

Other fine aets— Jewellery—Painting — Pith modelling — Musical instru¬ 
ments—Carving and modelling. M.isc ellanbous— Hope manufaoture—Basket 
work—Oil—Tanning—Shoes and other leather-work-Scents—Cheroots— 

Soap—Bangles—Stiek-lae bangles—Glass bangles—Glass-ware—Pottery— 

Saltpetre—House building—Printing—Workshops, etc. Trade— Markets— 

Exports and imports. Weights and Measures— Goldsmiths’ weights— 

General commercial weights—Measures for solids—Liquid measures— 

Measures of distance—Square measures—Measures of time—Local names of 

coins. , m 

As in every other district, the very large majority of the CHAP. VI. 
population subsists by agriculture and the allied pastoral callings, Agriculture. 
which together employ as many as three-fourths of the inhabitants. 

Agricultural methods have been referred to in Chapter IV and the 
cattle and other domestic animals of the people in Chapter I, and 
it remains to notice here the occupations connected with arts and 
industries and with trade. Of these the most important are the 
textile industries. 

The weaving of pure silk fabrics is rare in the district. The Textile 
large numbers of silk cloths worn by the women of the richer lNDU8TEIB8 * 
classes (who, especially on festive occasions, are hardly less snk -weaving. 
gorgeously arrayed than their sisters in Tanj ore) are generally 
imported from L’anjore, Madura, Salem and even Benares, Two 
Patniilkarans in the Trichinopoly fort however make all-silk 
cloths for Hindus of both sexes, and a number of that caste in the 
same town make silk cloths, called guttadams, for Muhammadan 
men. Musalman tartans (referred to below) are generally made 
of silk and cotton mixed, but at Iluppur and Pudukkottai they are 
sometimes made of silk throughout. 

Valuable cloths of various kinds made of mixed silk and cotton Weaving of 
are woven on a large scale. Perhaps the most profitable of these mise 4 ootton 
are the silk and cotton tartans (kailk) for Musalmans which are andsilfc ' 
made by the Patnulk^rans in several places. About 900 of this 
«saste ar e employed in this industry in the Trichinopoly fort, some 
250 or 300 in the suburb of Uraiyur, 100 or so at Pudukkottai, 
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CHAP. vi. some 30 at Iluppur (Trichinopoly taluk) and about half a dozen at 
Tixtob Ariyalur. The warp of (these tartans is made of silk, and the woof 

IapggTKim At Iluppur and Pudukkottai the woof, also is made of 

silk, but the quality of the silk used for it is much coarser than 
that employed for the warp. The patterns are usually simple 
tartans, but at Trichinopoly and Ariyalur the work is varied with 
skilful embroideries of silk and ‘ lace ’ (gold or silver thread) and 
the silk is made to show only on one side of the cloth and the 
cotton on the other, as in the fabrics woven at Ayyampettai in the 
Tanjore taluk, and the glossiness of the work is much heightened 
by dipping the cloths in rice-water and beating them. The colours 
generally used are three shades of red, dark blue and violet. 

These tartans are very popular among Musalman men, who use 
them for waist-cloths, and they are also cut up and made into 
tight-fitting bodices by Hindu women, the Ariyalur work being 
especially widely used for the latter purpose. They are also 
exported in considerable quantities. The Pudukkottai and Iluppur 
work is sent to Rangoon, and that of Trichinopoly to various large 
Muhammadan centres, such as Madras, Mysore, North Areot, 
Salem and Hyderabad. The Ariyalur stuffs are mostly disposed 
of locally. The cloths are generally sold in pieces 9 feet long 
by 3f feet broad. Those from Pudukkottai and Ilupplir sell at 
from Es. 3 to Rs. 5 a piece, and those from Trichinopoly at from 
Es. 3 to Es. 30. The Ariyalur fabrics are generally sold in 
smaller pieces measuring 3 feet by 2J feet, the price varying 
from As. 8 to Rs. 3 or Rs. 4. The industry is in a flourishing 
condition, though the profits of the weavers are said to be 
less than they were. The raw silk is imported from Calcutta, 
Mysore, Madras, Bombay and Kollegal (in Coimbatore), and the 
Bombay silk, which is of common quality, is generally known as 
pandu (‘ ball } ) silk because it is sold in balls and not unbleached in 
skeins, like that from Kollegal. The c lace ’ comes from France 
through Madras and the coloured thread from Madura. 

Besides these tartans, a large number of weavers of various 
castes are employed in making cotton cloths for* Hindus which 
contain more or less silk. Some 250 households live by the 
manufacture of men’s cloths of this character at Jayankonda- 
* Cholapuram and Manaraedu (Musiri taluk), and about 100 in 
Uraiyur, N^makkal, Tattaiyyangarpettai (in Namakkal taluk) and 
Pudukkottai. These last are the same people as make the tartans. 
Smaller, but still noticeable, centres for this work are TCnlittalai, 
Turaiyur and TTdayanattam (in Udaiyarpalaiyam). Women’s 
cloths of this kind are not so widely made. The best are woven % 
in a few villages of the Trichinopoly and Udaiyarpalaiyam taluks, 
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of which Pfivalfir and Knlumani in the former taluk (with some 
50 weavers in each), and Tadampettai-Paluvor (60 weavers) and 
Van&dirayanpattanam (100 weavers) in the latter, are the best 
worth mention. Koyampalli in the Karur taluk contains some 100 
households engaged in this class of work. The castes employed 
are generally Sedans and Seniyans for men's and women’s cloths 
respectively, but the weavers at Namakkal and Pudukkottai are 
Patnulkarans and at Manamedu they are Saliyans. 

The thread used for the men’s cloths is generally of counts 
between 40s and 100s, but at Jayaukonda-Cholapuram even 200s 
are said to be used. The borders are generally made of both 
silk and lace, hut at Namakkal silk alone is used. They are 
generally embroidered with simple designs of flowers or fruit, but 
at Kulittalai more elaborate figures of animals, etc., are worked 
into the cloth. At this place some Muhammadan weavers from 
Salem are employed to do the embroidery. The price of the men’s 
cloths varies considerably with the texture and the quality of the 
border, but it may be said to run from two to twenty rupees. 

The women’s cloths are not remarkable. The body of the 
cloth is made of cotton, generally red or dark blue, and is crossed 
with lines of red and yellow silk. A peculiar kind of women’s 
cloth is made at Koyampalli in the Karur taluk with a warp of 
cotton and a woof of silk, and is said to be much exported to 
Mysore. The price of the women’s cloths woven in this district 
generally varies from five to twenty rupees. 

The weaving of these fabrics and the profits from the industry 
are said to be on the decrease. The cloths are but little exported. 
The men’s cloths are sent in small quantities to the neighbouring 
districts of Salem, Madura, Tinnevelly and Tanjore, and the 
Manamddu work has some sale in the Straits Settlements. None 
the less, the local manufacture of cloths for women is said to be 
much less than the local demand, and quantities are imported, 
especially from Tanjore and Madura. 

Ordinary coarse cotton cloths for men and women, and kerchiefs 
and sheets, are made all over the district. As before, the manu¬ 
facture of men’s cloths and of sheets is kept distinct from that of 
garments for women, the two being carried on at different places. 
For the former industry the most considerable centres are Iluppfir, 
Udaiyarpalaiyam and Tdttaiyaugarpettai, at each of which there 
are some 200 weavers. The Iluppur cloths have a considerable 
local reputation. Another well-known centre is Karambakudi in 
the Pudukkottai State. The largest centre for the manufacture of 
coarse women’s cloths is Udaiyarpalaiyam. Some six or seven 
hundred weavers are employed in the industry in seven villages 
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near that town, and their work is very largely bought up by the 
merchants of Kumbakonam. The Tattaiyangarpettai work is also 
well known. The women’s cloths have generally a plain red or 
dark blue body with plain borders of some different, colour. Besides 
these Hindu'garments a fair quantity of coarse cotton stuff is 
woven for use by Musalmans. This is done by some 150 house¬ 
holds at Andimadam in the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk, and the cloth 
is sold to the ^attukkottai Chettis of Cnddalore, who are said to 
export it to the Straits Settlements. A certain amount of very 
coarse cotton cloth is also made at some places for curtains 

The castes generally employed in this coarse weaving are the 
Paraiyans and Eaikolans, but every here and' there Seniyans also 
do it. The Paraiyans seem generally to confine their efforts to 
white cloths, and the Eaikolans to coloured fabrics, though the 
latter sometimes weave white cloths also. 

In a factory at Earur a large variety of. all-cotton stuffs is 
wo*ven, there being fifteen English hand-looms at work. The 
articles made include bed-sheets, towels, cheeks, napkins, carpets, 
men’s and women’s cloths, long cloth, Turkish towels, etc. In the 
Industrial School maintained at the same place by the Wesleyan 
Mission fabrics of the same description are also manufactured. 
The outturn of pure cotton cloth in this district is apparently in 
excess of the local demand, and a moderate export trade exists. 

Except in the factory at Earur, there is little that is unusual 
in the methods of weaving ordinary cloths in this district. The 
ordinary country loom is used everywhere. The silk and cotton 
kaiUs are made in rather a curious way in order, as above noted, 
to make the silk show on one side and the cotton on the other. 
This is effected by a number of sets of healds (two sets of which 
are used in the ordinary country loom to raise and depress 
alternate threads of the warp) with separate treadles for each. By 
means of these it is arranged that the greater part of the silk warp 
shall always he on one side, and only small portions of it on the 
other. The texture of the cloth is preserved, since the smaller 
portion of the warp allowed on the one side is changed at each 
throw of the shuttle, so that the whole of the warp serves in turn 
as the smaller portion. The method of producing the changes in 
the warp necessary for the formation of a pattern for the embroi¬ 
dery is the same as that used in the town of Tanjore. A number 
of sets of strings ( kolikkia , as they are called) are attached to the 
threads of the warp below and to a cord above. When it is raised, 
each act of strings causes a certain number of the warp threads to 
rise also, and by bringing a different set of strings into operation 
at every throw of the shuttle the necessary alteration of the warp 
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is made. Of course a considerable amount of skill and trouble is 
required to make the sets of strings so as to produce the pattern; 
but, when once made and put in place, they work almost auto¬ 
matically, all that is necessary being to have a boy to pass the 
used set to the back and bring the nest one into operation. In 
Kulittalai the sets of strings are attached to a hook hung from the 
roof and not to a cord, and only one pattern is woven on a loom 
at a time. At the other centres more than one pattern is woven 
in the same cloth. Each figure is worked with a different shuttle 
and the whole of the fabric is held together by passing the main 
woof thread right across alternately with the passing of the 
separate shuttles forming the figure. 

Besides the ordinary embroidery of cloths on the loom, it is 
customary to ornament garments and curtains in this district by 
stitching a kind of braid called nakki or tuyya on to the borders, 
or by stitching little plates of metal (jigirm ) into the body of the 
garment. The braid is woven with a. warp of copper thread and a 
silk woof. It is made by the women of about a hundred Musal- 
man households in Triehinopoly; but the trade is said to have 
declined owing to the importation of machine-made braid from 
Bangalore. The figina work is done by some twenty-five Musalman 
families in Triehinopoly. The braid is only used for women’s 
clothing—generally for that of Musalmans—and the jigina work 
chiefly for actors' dresses and stage enrtains. 

Except this ornamental nakki or tuyya, hardly any tape is 
woven in the district. Indeed the only place at which the 
industry seems to be in existence is Sendamangalam in Namakkal, 
where half a dozen people are employed in it. Tape is in little 
demand, as cots are not strung with it (as in the Northern 
Circars) but with coir rope. 

A considerable manufacture of cotton carpets is carried on in Cotton 
the district. Not only are they largely made in the jail at carJ>ets * 
Triehinopoly, but fifteen families of Yellalans and Padaiyachis 
weave them at Banjangudi in Peramballir taluk, a few Padaiya- 
ehis at Udaiyarpalaiyam and Marudur in the Udaiy&rpalaiyam 
taluk, and two Patnfilkaran families at Uraiyur. They are also 
sometimes made in the factory at Karur. They are of simple 
designs, usually straight stripes of different colours, and they are 
made in the ordinary upright loom. They cost from Bs. 2 to Bs. 8, 
and are as a rule seven or eight feet long by four or five broad. 

The Udaiyarpalaiyam carpets, however, are more ornamental and 
larger. They are called sadir (‘dancing’) carpets, and are sometimes 
as much as 20 or 25 feet long by 9 or 10 feet broad. They are 
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ornamented with simple embroidery, the figures being worked by 
twisting the threads for the pattern into the fabric by hand, and are 
in demand beyond the borders of the district in Tanjore, Madura, 
South Arcot and Coimbatore. On the other hand, cotton carpets 
are imported from Bhavini and Palamcottah. The industry is 
Baid to be on the decline, and this is as usual attributed by the 
weavers (without much foundation in fact) to the competition of 
jail-made carpets. 

Woollen carpets are made by the fifteen households at Eanjan- 
gudi who make the cotton carpets just referred to, and also by 
stray Musalman households here and there in the Namakkal 
taluk. Muruhfir in Musiri was once famous for this industry, but 
it is extinct there now. The carpets are woven just like other 
fabrics, the warp being of cotton and the woof of wool. They are 
either white with a black border or black with a border of white, 
are generally some eight feet long by four or five feet broad, and 
sell for Bs. 5 each. The industry is said to have much declined 
recently. 

Woollen blankets are made on a very considerable scale, not 
only in the Central Jail, but by the Kurumban shepherds, who 
weave them wherever the wool-bearing hurumba sheep is found, 
that is, in the Ferambalur taluk, the dry parts of Musiri, the east 
of N&makkal, the north-east of Triehinopoly, and in parts of 
Pudukkottai. The sheep are shorn twice a year (in July or 
August and January or February) and it is said that 40 sheep 
will give a tuhhu of wool worth from As. 8 to As. 12. The wool is 
spun by the weavers themselves in the manner common in other 
districts, and the blankets are woven on an ordinary horizontal 
loom. They are some 6 feet long by 3 feet or 3|- feet broad, 
and sell at prices ranging from As. 12 to Bs. 2. They are 
exported in considerable quantities to Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, but the industry is said to have much decreased 
owing to the difiiculty experienced nowadays in getting good 
grazing for the sheep. Probably, however, the competition of 
the mills in Bangalore has a great deal more to do with the 
decline, as they buy up the wool and the local supply is in 
consequence smaller. 

A large number of mats, either of plaited cocoanut leaves or 
woven out of korai grass, are made in many villages in the 
lowlands of the district. The cocoanut mats are made by most of 
the poorer classes, and are used for screens or for thatc hing . The 
korai mats are mostly nsed for sleeping on. The chief centres 
of the industry are Uraiyfir, Pettaivattalai and T&akkodi in the 
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Triehinopoly taluk. Katlai in Kulittalai and Karambakudi in 
Pudukkottai State. The chief caste employed in it are the 
6dakk&rans (also called Guha Yellalans or ‘ Eama s boatmen 5 ); 
but the Telugu Pandarams are also largely engaged in it in 
Uraiyur. The mats are exported to Madura, the Nilgiris and 
Mysore; and the local supply is supplemented by imports from 
Tanjore and Palgbat. The karat grass is chiefly grown on the 
local padugais, but it is also imported from Tanjore. The mats are 
woven on the usual low loom, the weaver sitting above his work. 

A good deal of silk-dyeing goes on in the district, the 
silk-weavers generally colouring their own thread. Stick-lac 
(kombarakhi) and cochineal ( kirimanji , a corruption of the English 
word ‘crimson 5 ) are used for red; for blue, indigo in Tricbi- 
nopoly and Ariyalbr, and iron ore or iron sand in Ndmakkal 
and Pudukkottai; powdered saffron root for yellow; kapili or 
kameh powder (obtained from the red glands on the seed capsules 
of the MaUoim philippinensw or Rottlera iinctoria tree) for orange; 
while green is obtained by dipping the silk first in saffron water 
and then in indigo ; and violet by dipping it first in stiek-lac dye 
and then in indigo. Aniline dyes are sometimes used for red, 
yellow, violet and green, and always for rose and a bright shade 
of orange. A good many different kinds of mordant are used. 
The most common are the seeds of the tagara plant (Cassia torn), 
alum, and fullers 5 earth; pista hag, which is obtained from the 
excrescences on the leaves of the Terminalia Chebula , is only used 
for the cochineal dye. Gall-nut is said to be always used for the 
aniline red dye and for the dark blue dye made from iron at 
N&makkal. The similar colour at Pudukkottai is made fast by 
the use of green vitriol. Green silk is washed in sour rice-water. 
Tamarind fruit is used in the preparation of stick-lac red, not 
apparently as a mordant, but in order to clear the dye. 

The processes of applying the various aniline dyes are the same 
for all except for the red. For the latter the bleached thread has 
to be soaked first in a solution of turmeric and then in a solution 
of gall-nut, and it is finally boiled in a solution of the anili ne 
powder. All the other aniline colours are produced by merely 
boiling the thread in a solution of *the dye. The production of 
the country dyes involves a greater variety of practice. For the 
stick-lac red the silk is first soaked in a solution of turmeric and 
alum; the dye is then prepared by stirring stick-Iae in water till 
all the colouring matter is extracted from it; the silk thread, 
mixed with tamarind fruit in the proportion of four pounds of 
silk to three pounds of fruit, is next put into the dye ; and finally 
this mixture is boiled for two hours. For the cochineal dye, the 
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mtp VI silk js similarly prepared and is then boiled in a solution of 
Drs^ro. ' pounded cochineal mixed with pounded pista seeds, and allowed 

- to remain so aking in the mixture for a day after the pot has been 

removed from the fire. The vegetable yellow is produced by the 
simple process of soaking the thread for some time in water mixed 
with powdered saffron root. The various indigenous dark blues 
are obtained by more elaborate methods. The indigo dye is 
prepared as follows: The indigo is mixed in water with boiled 
iagara seeds, and for a week both morning and evening fullers’ 
earth and chunam are.added to the mixture in proportions which 
vary with the quality of the indigo, and this process is continued 
for eight days. The silk is then dipped in the dye and allowed 
to soak for a number of days, which seems to vary with different 
dyers but sometimes extends to as long as a fortnight. The 
indigo pots are worshipped with burning of camphor every Friday, 
lest the dye should curdle. If the blue is to be obtained from iron 
ore or sand, the thread is first soaked (in N&makkal) in a solution 
of gall-nut and then boiled in water along with the colouring 
matter; while in Pudukkottai the thread is boiled without prepara¬ 
tion in a solution of the colouring matter mixed with green 
vitriol, catechu, castor oil and green, red and violet aniline 
powders. The vegetable violet is produced by first dyeing the 
silk as above described with the stick-lac red, and then with 
indigo. A vegetable green is obtained at Trichinopoly by 
soaking the thread first in a solution of saffron and then in indigo, 
and finally washing it in sour rice-water. This last process is 
supposed to render the colour darker. The charming kapili 
orange dye is produced by first soaking the thread in a solution of 
alum and then boiling it in a solution of the kapili powder mixed 
in definite proportions with chunam and gingelly oil. 

Quality of the The native dyes give more trouble to apply than the aniline 
«*!«“*. pigments, but they are so much 1 faster ’ that they easily hold 
thair own in this district. The fastest of all the colours are the 
stick-lac red and the indigo blue, while the cochineal and kapili 
have also an excellent reputation in this respect. The vegetable 
violet and green dyes and the indigenous mineral blues are fairly 
fast, but the vegetable yellow is as ephemeral as the aniline dyes. 
The bright colour of the aniline dyes is attractive to the native 
eye, and this fact and the ease with which they can be worked 
and the consequent cheapness of the cloths dyed with them, 
render them popular, in spite of their fugitive character. Some 
of the indigenous dyes are very beautiful and delicate. Perhaps 
the best of them is the kapili orange, but the stick-lac red is also 
a (harming colour. 
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The cot ton-dyeing in the district consists in the dyeing of CHAP. VI. 
thread before it is woven, and of fabrics already woven. The D tein g. 
former is chiefly done by the weavers themselves, and the latter cotton thread, 
by the chintz-stampers referred to below. The only colours used 
for dyeing cotton thread are red and dart blue. Of these the 
dark blue is made from indigo, and the dye is applied in the same 
way aslio silk thread. The red is of two kinds; the ordinary 
aniline powder, which is applied in the same way as with silk 
thread, and a much better and more permanent red which is only 
used for the best cloths and is obtained as follows: The burnt 
ashes of castor seeds are mixed with water and allowed to settle, 
the clear water is then poured off and mixed with equal parts of 
gingelly oil and sheep’s dung, and the whole mixture is stirred 
till it becomes white through the emulsifying of the oil. The 
thread is soaked in this and wrung out and dried every day for 
ten days, and is then left in a dry state for a month or six weeks. 

It is next dipped in some liquid aniline red dye (which is called 
pipp&yi or ‘cask* dye because it is imported in casks frorg. 

Bombay) mixed with dried kdmn (Memecyhn edule) leaves, which 
are obtained from the V daiy&rpalaiyam taluk. This process is 
repeated for four successive days. Next, for two, three or four 
days in succession, the thread is soaked in a solution of mind or 
ehay-root (Qldenlandia umbelhia) and dried again, and finally it 
is put into a solution of vembddam ( Ventilago Madraspatana) bark 
for one day. This rnskes a very fast dye. It is the one used by 
the* Udaiyarpalaiyam carpet makers, only they lengthen the 
preliminary process, which they call karam, to a fortnight. The 
preliminary process is of course the applying of a mordant; the 
dye, the num, the kasdn leaves, and the vembddam bark are all 
used as colouring matter. 

Several small centres for the dyeing of cloths and the stamping Cloth-dyeing, 
of chintzes exist in the district. Generally speaking the same 
people do both classes of work. Thus in TTraiyur there are five or 
six Marathas and two Balijas so employed, one Yellalan in the 
Trichinopolv fort, ten Tuluva Vellalans at Ilupphr, ten Balijas at 
Karur, four or five Yellalans at Aravakkuriehi (Karfir), and some 
30 Balija families at Karuppfir in Udaiyarpalaiyam. All these 
work with their own hands in their own houses; but at Puduk- 
kottai there are ten or twelve merchants who employ coolies to do 
the work. They have perhaps 60 or 70 men under them, and 
their work is well known in the Tamil country as far north as 
Madras. The Iluppur cloths are exported to Colombo, and the 
Kar6r fabrics to the Straits Settlements and Pondicherry. The 
colour most commonly nsed is red. This is employed everywhere, 
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but at Karfir a rose colour is used, and at Karur and Pudukkottai 
a sort of purple called the e milk ’ (pal) colour. The rose colour 
is obtained by simply dipping a white cloth in aniline powder and 
water and boiling it. It is a fugitive tint. The e milk' colour is 
obtained by first preparing the cloth by dipping it in a solution of 
gall-nut, and then boiling it in a solution of nund and mandkhti 
roots mixed with some castor seeds. The borders are made darker 
by subjecting them to this process by themselves, and treating 
them with alum, before dyeing the cloth as a whole. The red is 
usually obtained by preparing the cloth in the same way with 
alum and gall-nut, and then boiling it with the pippdyi dye mixed 
with ’k&sdn leaves. This is - sometimes done twice, so as to make 
the colour faster, and the borders are sometimes made darker by 
first dyeing them a ‘ milk ? colour before applying the red dye. 
Both the red and the 4 milk 5 are fast colours. 

These dyed cloths are often ornamented by stamping designs 
along the borders, or (in Karuppur) by painting them along the 
borders or on the body of the cloth. The latter is always dyed 
red, with a circular patch of white in the middle of it, for this 
class of work, and the designs are stamped in dark blue, white, 
red and (though rarely ) violet. The red is ordinarily made with 
the pippdyi dye, but at Karuppur the nund root is also used. The 
dark blue is sometimes (as at Karuppur) obtained from indigo, 
but ordinarily (as sometimes in the Grodavari district) from 
a mixture of aniline salts (amluppu), saltpetre and copper sulphate. 
The violet is made by dipping the red-dyed stuff in indigo. The 
mordants, as in dyeing, are alum and gall-nut. 

When a cloth is to be stamped or painted it is first dipped in 
a solution of gall-nut. The designs are stamped with wooden 
blocks. For a blue border the stamp is pressed on a pad soaked 
in a mixture of the dye and gum, and is then pressed directly on 
the doth. For a red design the pattern is stamped with a mixture 
of alum and gum and then the whole cloth is dipped in boiling 
dye, the colour only adhering to the stamped portion. The body 
of the cloth is afterwards dyed as above described. Where the 
designs are painted, two methods are followed. In both they are 
drawn on the border with a style dipped in-wax. After this, in 
the one case, additional designs are stamped in dark blue, the rest 
of tiie cloth is brushed with alum and water, and the whole is 
dipped in red dye, so that the body of the cloth comes out red, the 
stamped designs retain their dark blue colour and the patterns 
painted in wax, which are protected from the action of the dye, 
remain white. In the other case, after painting the designs in 
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wax, the whole cloth is washed in alum and then dipped in red 
dye; next the wax is scraped off and some more patterns are 
painted (partly on the portions protected by the wax, which hare 
remained white, and partly on the red body of the cloth) and 
finally the whole is dipped in indigo. Then the parts twice 
covered with wax come out white, the parts first covered with wax 
and then dipped in indigo come out blue, the parts first dipped in 
red and then covered with wax come out red, and the whole of the 
rest of the cloth comes out blue rather lighter than the ordinary 
indigo tint. 

The stamped cloths are exported .to the same markets as those 
which are simply dyed without stamping, with the addition that 
those from Karuppur are sent to the Straits Settlements by the 
merchants of Kumbakonam and Nagore near Negapatam. 

Metal vessels for household use are made in few places and on 
a small scale. Brass vessels are manufactured by about 50 
Kammdlan families at Trichinopoly, 30 at SiruMmbfir (a hamlet 
of Kariyamanikkam in the Trichinopoly taluk), 50 at Tuvaran- 
kurichi in, Kulittalai, 10 at Aranarai near Perambalfir, two or 
three at Olappadi in the same taluk, 15 at Kannirapalaiyam 
near Jayankonda-Cholapuram, two at Karfir, six or seven in 
Namakkal and 10 at Sendamangalam in the same taluk. The 
brass-workers of Aranarai and Olappadi also manufacture vessels 
from an alloy of four parts of lead to one of copper, usually,.called 
hell-metal, and so do 20 men (different from the brass-workers) at 
Sirakimbfir. The same industry is also carried on by a very few 
men at Validiyhr in Trichinopoly taluk, Kirambfir in Mnsiri, 
Kann6rap£laiyam, Kondam an ay akkan patti (hamlet of Muttug£- 
patii in Namakkal), at Melappuliylir and Kurumbalhr in 
Perambalfir taluk, and at Karambakudi, Kiranhr and Jtlangudi 
in Pudukkottai State. Some of the Simkamhur men vary the 
composition of the alloy and use eight parts of copper to five parts 
of tin, which they call turd . Copper vessels are made in a few 
shops owned by Goanese merchants in Trichinopoly and Karur, 
and lead ones by the blacksmiths of Namakkal taluk. Those 
made from turd and the other alloys are cast; the leaden ones 
are hammered out of one piece, and the copper and brass utensils 
are generally made of three or more pieces of sheet metal which 
are hammered into shape and afterwards soldered together. Of 
these manufactures, the only ones which have any notable repu¬ 
tation are the brass vessels of Sirukambfir and the bell-metal 
vessels of Kurumbalur. Both these are of good quality, but at 
the latter of these places only three families are engaged in the 
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industry. The only vessels which are exported are those made 
at Sirubambdr, which are sent to Ceylon by the Nattukkottai 
Chettis The rest are sold locally ; but they do not nearly satisfy 
the local demand, and large imports are made from other districts. 
Brass vessels come in very large quantities from Kumbakonam, 
and (to the north of the district) from Basipuram and Virahanfir 
in Salem. Bell-metal vessels are imported from Palghat and 
Dindigul. 

A good deal of ornamental metal-work is done. Bell-metal 
tops for bullocks’ horns are made at Vengampatti, hamlet of 
Karapp&ttdr in Kulittalai; idols of copper and bronze by a few 
blacksmiths at Kulittalai, Tirumangalam near Lalgudi, Kann&ra- 
p£laiyam in Udaiyarpalaiyam, Chinna Andavankovil and 
Malappatti near Karur, Melappuliyur, Kurumbalur and Sittalai in 
Perambalur, and Tirukoranam in Pudukkottai State; excellent 
decorated plates and vessels of brass and zinc are made by the 
blacksmiths at Kurumbalur and Melappuliyur; and fancy silver 
articles of many kinds by the silversmiths of Uraiyur in Trichi- 
nopoly. The idols are cast in the rough by the cire perdue process 
and the features and details are worked out with the chisel. Ihe 
Tirumangalam and Kulittalai work is the best and the former has 
a wide reputation. The zinc and brass work of Kurumbalur and 
Melappuliyur is thus described in a report of the Superintendent of 
the School of Arts: 4 The brass portion of the vessel is first 
modelled in wax and cast in the ordinary way by surrounding the 
model with a mixture of clay and sand, melting out the wax and 
pouring in the molten metal. This process forms a brass vessel, 
apparently roughly pierced in simple designs, which is again 
surrounded by a mould and the molten zinc is run into the 
perforations. The vessel is completed by filing, chasing and 
burnishing. Bach vessel requires generally to be cast in three 
portions which are afterwards welded together/ 1 The industry is 
very small. Fifteen or twenty men are employed in the Uraiyur 
silver work. The articles they produce are primarily designed 
for European use, and comprise caskets, ash-trays, salt-cellars, 
scent-bottles, penholders, etc. Two methods are employed. In 
the first the article is hammered out in the rough and the details 
are then worked out with a chisel; in the second the parts are 
worked with a chisel separately and are then soldered together. 
In the latter the designs are much more deeply cut. The workmen 
axe employed by three capitalists, who sell the finished articles. 
They are exported to other districts on orders, but the art is said 

2 0.O., Ho. 4S3, Refeuue, dated 24th. April 
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to be declining for want of an adequate demand. One of the 
workmen was awarded a medal at the Delhi Darbar Exhibition. 

The native jewellery made by the goldsmiths is of the kind 
usually found in the south and calls for no remark. Some 40 or 
50 Marakk&yans in Trichinopoly however import rubies from 
Burma and Madras, polish them locally and sometimes set them 
in jewellery and re-export them to Singapore, Penang and 
Colombo, as well as to the neighbouring districts of this Presidency. 
There is also a Tottiyan at Manakkal in the Trichinopoly taluk 
who sometimes cuts and polishes the crystals found at Vallam in 
the Tanjore district. 

A good deal of painting of various kinds is done in the district. 
A Balija at Karuppur in Udaiyarpalaiyam and an Ambalakaran 
at Karur paint figures of Hindu gods on curtains and hangings. 
They make their own colours; black from rusty iron, rice-water 
and iron ore or iron sand; red from nund root mixed with alum 
and chips of mttangi wood; yellow from the gall-nut flower; and 
green from a mixture of gall-nut flower and indigo. A much 
higher class of painting is done by a few Eazus and Kavarais at 
Trichinopoly, Srirangam and Karfir on wooden tablets or on pieces 
of cloth made extremely smooth with a paste of powder and gam. 
As in the case of the similar work at Tanjore, the drawing is neat 
and the colours are evenly and delicately applied ; but the subjects 
are always Hindu gods and heroes depicted in the usual stilted 
attitudes and the pictures are grotesquely adorned with sparkling 
stones or pieces of metal, indeed the price of a picture depends 
upon its size and the number and value of these adornments which 
are attached to it. The painters use imported European colours. 
Some of the Trichinopoly and Srirangam painters execute extremely 
delicate little pictures on ivory and small sheets of mica. Some 
of these are so minutely finished that to be properly appreciated 
they should be seen through a magnifying glass. The ivory 
pictures are used for buttons, lockets, tie-pins, etc. The ivory 
is obtained from Palghat, and the mica from Cuddapah and 
Madras. 

Another class of ornamental work for which Trichinopoly town 
has a reputation beyond the limits of the district is the manu¬ 
facture of pith models of temples, gods, garlands, palanquins and 
other articles, which employs a few Razu and Vellalan f ami lies. 
The work is similar to that done in Tanjore, but rather superior. 
The pith is got from Shiyali in Tanjore and Chidambaram in 
South Arcot, and is cut with a long sharp knife into wafers, which 
are twisted and pinned to represent white flowers and figures. 
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The finished wort has a beautifully soft and snowy appearance, 
and orders for it come from distant parts of the Presidency, thongh 
the demand is said to have decreased of late years. This wort also 
earned a prize at the Delhi Darbar Exhibition. 

Tambnras and vinaa are made by one Kamroalan at Srirangam 
and another at Pudufekottai. Their wort is said to be fairly good, 
but there is no great demand for it, and they only make instru¬ 
ments to order. 

A fair amount of wood-carving of a good class is done by 
a few men in about a dozen places in the district. The work 
generally consists of ornamental carving on door-frames, but 
temple cars are also sometimes attempted. A Srirangam man 
carves figures of gods with a good deal of still on cocoanut shells. 
The workmen are nearly always Eammalans, but some Oddes 
are engaged in it at Uppiliyapuram in the Musiri taluk. These 
are said to be related to the Odde wood-carvers of Tiruvadi in 
Tanjore. 

Dolls of sawdust and tamarind gum are made by the women¬ 
folk of the painters of Trichinopoly and Srirangam, and are sold 
at the local festivals and in the bazaars. Some of the painters 
themselves make carved wooden dolls of ihvu (silk-cotton) wood, 
which are used for ornamenting cars and palanquins. 

In fourteen places stone images are carved with a good deal 
of skill The stone-cutters are again nearly all Kammalans. 
The best known are those of Nagalapuram in the Musiri taluk, 
the stone obtained at which place is said to be especially suited for 
this kind of work. At Uraiyur there are some 100 Muttiriyans 
who polish stone for building purposes. These men have a wide 
reputation, and are said to be the best workmen of the kind in the 
south of the Presidency. The same work is done by a smith at 
Earfir. There are also some fifteen Eammalans at Malappati 
near Earfir who make stone vessels, mortars, grinding-stones, etc., 
which are used throughout the district and are said to be exported 
to Tanjore. The same work is done in a few villages surrounding 
Siruvachur in Perambalur taluk. Nearly all the really good 
workmen in stone, wood and metal find employment under the 
Nattukkdttai Chettis in restoring the Hindu temples of the south. 
Upon this work more than half a crore of rupees, it is said, has 
"been expended. 

Popes are made for sale on only a small scale, for the ryots 
themselves generally make those they require. The Euravans 
however make cocoanut ropes from cocoanut fibre, called kadamboi 
in the lowlands, while in the uplands the material most commonly 
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used is the fibre of the pulichai bush (Eriobma Hooker tana). CHAP. VI. 
These ropes are mainly used for stringing country cots. Hie stem 

of the palmyra leaf, paddy straw and aloe fibre are also used for - 

making ropes, and the flower sheath of the eocoanut ( pdhi) is split 
up into a number of separate fibres which are used (untwisted) for 
tying down thatch, etc. The district is generally self-supporting 
in the matter of rope, but a certain amount is imported from 
P&lghat and Colombo. 

The winnowing fans and baskets are generally made of bamboo. Basket-work. 
They are manufactured by some fifty families of Telugu-speaking 
Medar&s in Jambukesvaram, and about thirty of the same caste at 
Karfir; and members of this caste as well as Kuravans are employed 
in the industry in small and scattered communities throughout the 
east of Namakkal taluk. The finished articles are hawked about 
the district by the Euravans, and are also exported to Madura. 

Large numbers are also imported from Salem. Batten boxes are 
made at the Earfir Art School. Some S6t£nis and Kavarais of 
Srirangam manufacture pretty little baskets for betel and nut out 
of painted palmyra leaves, and these are sold at the local festivals. 

Gingelly and castor oil are made everywhere in the district Oil. 
and margosa oil largely in the uplands. Ground-nut oil is 
manufactured to a small extent in a number of places, especially in 
the Udaiy arp alaiyam taluk. Huppai (Bassia longifolia) oil is only 
made in small quantities. It is curious that no eocoanut oil should 
be made in the lowlands though the eocoanut is common there. 

The people are said to dislike it, and the raw material is conse¬ 
quently exported to be utilized elsewhere. Some well-known 
centres for the oil industry are Manachanalldr in the Triehinopoly 
taluk, where some 200 persons make castor oil, and Yengampatti 
and Telungupatfci (hamlet of Porundalfir) in Knlittalai, where 
about half that number are similarly employed. Margosa oil is 
made by about 100 households in Togamalai in the Eulittalai taluk. 

The people employed seem everywhere to be Yaniyans by caste. 

The ordinary country oil-mill, worked by two bullocks, is 
generally employed, but 22 factories in Triehinopoly town make 
castor and ground-nut oil in iron presses. Castor oil is often made 
by pounding the seeds, boiling them, and then collecting the oil 
as it floats to the surface, and ryots sometimes make their own 
margosa oil by crushing the seeds with the ordinary grinding- 
stone. Except gingelly, all the locally-made oils are used for 
lighting purposes, though they are everywhere being undersold 
and ousted by the cheaper imported kerosine. Huppai oil is used 
for lighting temples and for making soap; gingelly and ground-nut 
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oil for cooking, the latter only by the poorer classes *, margosa 
oil as a medicine, especially for women who have just borne 
a child; and castor oil as a purgative. For oil-baths gingelly is 
ordinarily used, but margosa takes its place in the uplands of 
Kulittalai. The oil-cake is put to various uses. Ground-nut and 
gingelly cake is given to cattle \ castor cake is a manure, and 
mixed with dung serves as fuel; margosa and ground-nut cake is 
used as manure; and tlujypai cake is utilized as soap. 

Generally speaking, the oil made is all consumed in the district, 
but the Tric hin opoly factories send a fair amount of ground-nut 
and castor oil to Tanjore and Madura, and some of the Kulittalai 
margosa oil is sent to Colombo. Some of the ground-nut and 
castor cake from Trichinopoly is sent to Colombo and South Arcot 
as manure, and the latter district also takes some of the margosa 
cake from the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk. No oils seem to be 
imported into the district except the ubiquitous kerosine and some 
iluppai oil for making soap. 

Two ta nn eries employing some 250 workmen are at work in 
Trichinopoly town, and a smaller one in Srirangam. These tan 
the skins of sheep and goats only. Bight small tanneries in 
Trichinopoly, employing on the whole some 140 men, tan the 
hides of cattle. The skins are soaked in chunam and water for a 
week, the hair is then scraped off, and the skins are returned to 
the mixture for another five days. They are then soaked in a 
solution of dvdram {Cassia auriculata) bark for a week, cleaned, 
and returned to the solution for another week. They are finally 
soaked in a solution of gall-nut for two days, smeared with 
gingelly oil, and scraped with a metal plate to make them soft. 
The skins of the sheep and goats are exported to England, and 
the hides of the cattle to the neighbouring districts to he used for 
shoe-making, pieottah bags, saddles, etc. The latter are also 
largely used locally for these purposes. A recent estimate values 
the annual output of tanned skins at five lakhs of rupees, but the 
export is declining, as dry and salted, instead of tanned, skins are 
now largely sent to the foreign markets. Little leather seems to 
be imported into the district, though small quantities are said to 
be brought in occasionally from Dindigul and other places. 

Besides the regular tanning industry above described, the local 
Chakkiliyan leather-workers make a coarse leather by an element¬ 
ary process for their own use. They soak the hides in chunam 
and water for a week, scrape off the hair, and then keep them in a 
solution of dvdram bark for a week. The hides are then stitched 
into bags, staffed with the bark of the white babul tree, and hung 
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up for another week. This industry, which produces a poor 
article and wastes much valuable material, is fortunately declining, 
the hides being sent to the larger factories instead. 

At several places in the district good shoes and other leather 
articles are made, sometimes out of leather dyed locally. The 
shoes of Trichinopoly, which are often made of leather dyed red 
or scarlet in the town, are well known throughout a large part of 
the Presidency, and those of Udaiyarp41aiy am and of Sendaman- 
galam and Nallip&laiyam have also a fair local reputation. At 
the latter three places only a few Chakkiliyans are engaged in this 
industry, but in Trichinopoly some 300 Chakkiliyans and some 
ten M6chis are so employed. They work for hire for local 
merchants, and their handiwork includes good country shoes 
ijodu), Muhammadan saddvu shoes, slippers J?oots, straps and 
saddles, and these are said to be exported fc> many parts of the 
Presidency. As elsewhere, the Chakkiliyans make coarse articles 
for local use, Fitch as shoes and picottah buckets, out of the inferior 
leather thev have tanned themselves. 

Pudukkottai town has a wide reputation for the scents made 
in it. Some 50 Muhammadans are engaged in the industry, as 
well as a few people of other castes, including some Br&hmans. 
The scents made are wafers of villai, attar water, and sticks of 
iuinvattu The villai wafers are sometimes strung into garlands, 
and are sometimes dissolved and used with sandal powder. Attar 
is generally mixed with sandal. Udumtti is burned as incense. 
These perfumes are in much demand locally for festive occasions, 
and are also exported to Colombo. The trade has however much 
declined. The manufacturers are very reticent about their 
methods; but they say that numerous elements have to be com¬ 
bined for the production of the scents and that the process is very 
complicated. The scents are probably extracted by subjecting 
the raw material to distillation in oil or melted grease as is done 
in Europe, where very refined pigs’ lard is used for the delicate 
scents. 

Cheroots are said to be made by some 5.000 persons in as 
many as 200 factories in Trichinopoly town, but only n ine teen of 
these factories are of any size, the rest being quite insignificant. 
The tobacco leaf is obtained from Dindigul, Karfir, Singapore, 
Penang and Sumatra, and the cheroots are exported in large 
quantities to various parts of the Presidency as well as to Bombay 
and England. The industry is said to have greatly declined 
owing to the competition of the milder and better-rolled cheroots 
which are now made in Dindigul and Madras. A recent estimate 
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puts the output of cheroots at twelve millions annually, valued at 

Rs. 75,000. 

Common soap is made in nine small factories in Trichinopoly. 
Fullers* earth is mixed with ehunam and water and poured into a 
cement vat, and half the quantity of iluppai oil is then added* 
The mixture is stirred daily for a week, and then the oily matter 
is skimmed off and boiled until it reaches the consistency of wax. 
It is then poured into eocoanut shells to cool and solidify. The 
soap is used for washing clothes, and besides being largely con¬ 
sumed in the district, is exported to Madras, Coimbatore and the 
Nilgiris. Much of the iluppai oil required is imported from the 
Salem district. 

Two kinds of bangles are manufactured in the district; 

namely, those maddttf the refuse of the stick-lac used for dyeing, 

and the 4 glass ’ bangles made from the 4 glass 5 obtained from 

alkaline earth. The first kind is made by about 100 Musalmans 

and Balijas in Trichinopoly, some 200 Balijas at Kavaraip&laiyam, 

hamlet of Yilandai in the Udaiyarpdlaiyam talnk, and by a few 

of the same caste at Srirangam, Karur, S^ndamangalam and 

Koaavampatti in N&makkal. The other sort is manufactured by 

Balijas at Kavaraipdlaiyam, Sendamangalam, Valanddu, Edaya- 

patii (hamlet of Putt&nattam) in Kulittalai, and Vaittur in 

Pndukkottai State. 

»' 

The stiek-lac refuse is obtained from the dyers after they have 
extracted the colouring matter from it, is mixed with an equal 
quantity of earth from an ant-hill and a small quantity of resin, 
and is then melted and drawn out into small sticks ( gaddi ) and 
these are again melted and pulled out into fine pencils, are 
roughly shaped into bangles by hand, and are then painted 
yellow, green, red or dark blue. The yellow paint is made from 
arsenic and stick-lac in the proportion of one to three; the red out 
of vermilion and stiek-lac in the same proportion; and the green 
and dark blue with a mixture of stick-lac and aniline dye-powder. 
Finally little plates of tinsel ( mrtireku ) are stuck on to the 
bangles with lac. 

The manufacture of the glass bangles is a more elaborate 
matter. The first process is to convert the alkaline earth into 
4 glass/ All the bangle-makers except those in the Kulittalai 
taluk and the Pudukkottai State, get their glass ready-made from 
Kfl a ha pti ia North Arcot and other distant places. The rest 
obtain the alkaline earth from the Ktranfir talnk in Pudukkdttai 
State, and themselves make the glass. The earth is thrown little 
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by little into water, the mixture being stirred the whole time. CHAP. VI. 
lie mixture is at length allowed to settle and the clear solution Misc®*- 
is drawn off. Into this more alkaline earth is thrown in the same L AyEQXJ S - 
way until the liquid becomes quite thick. It is then mixed with 
a fine flinty sand (called negal) and dried in the sun. Everyday 
for a fortnight or more it is again mixed with more of the thick 
liquid and dried next day, and at last it is ready to be smelted. 

This process is carried out in a special furnace made to hold some 
50 pots of the raw material. It goes on for four or five days, 
gTeat care being taken in graduating the heat, and the furnace 
being allowed to cool periodically for stated intervals. The result 
is a vitreous mass of bangle glass. This is again melted and 
coloured by adding various substances while it is in a liquid state. 

Blue is obtained by adding six tolas of a substance called rctngu 
(which they get from K&Iahasti) to every ten padis of glass (one 
padi weighs 116 tolas) and combining the mixture with ten padis 
of kdchwmnnu, or fine sand obtained by washing alkaline earth. 

Green is obtained by mixing ten padis of glass with the same 
quantity of kdehttmannu and 20 tolas of copper which has been 
previously heated almost to melting point. Black is got by mixing 
the same quantities of stone and kdchumannu with three handfuls 
of varsgu husk. The process of making the glass into b an gles is 
much the same as in other districts. It is melted, and while it is 
in a liquid state a man takes a small portion of it on the end of a 
stick, twirls it into a ring with a rapid circular motion of the 
stick, and shapes it into a bangle on a mould before it cools. 

The process is a little different at Valanadu, where bangles are 
sometimes made out of the uncoloured glass and the colouring 
mater is applied before the bangle cools on the mould. Grey 
and yellow are the colours chiefly thus obtained, the grey being 
made from a mixture of 60 parts of bangle glass to 1| of zinc, 3 
of white lead and 6 of black lead, and the yellow out of the same 
mixture without the zinc. 

The annual output of bangles in the district was recently 
valued at Be. 12,000. They are largely exported to neighbouring 
areas, and the stick-lac bangles are said to be sent as far as Tin- 
nevelly, Pondicherry and Colombo. The industry has however 
suffered greatly both from the increasing dearness of the fuel, of 
which large quantities are required for the furnaces, and also 
owing to the importation through Poona and Bombay of cheaper 
articles mainly made in China. 

A. few of the bangle-makers of Kavaraipalaiyam can make Glass-ware, 
tumblers, bottles and other glass-ware and ornament them with 
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Home 

bonding. 


Printing. 
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etc. 


TjtADE. 

Markets. 


Exports and 
Imports. 


designs of flowers, etc. The work is good, but is only done to 
order. 

There is nothing remarkable about the ordinary pottery of the 
district, but until recently a very good class <>f pots was made at 
Karai in the Perambalur taluk out of white clay. These are said 
to have been very strong and smooth. 

A very large manufacture of saltpetre, both crude and refined, 
is carried on in many parts of the district. It is referred to in 
Chapter XII. 

Professional architects are common, except in the Udaiyarpalai- 
yam taluk. As elsewhere, it is most important that a man who is 
building a new house should consult some one who knows the manai 
sdstram which prescribes multitudinous arbitrary rules about the 
dimensions of the different parts of houses, the direction in which 
they should face, etc. The Kammalans are the ordinary exponents 
of the science. 

There arc about a dozen printing presses at Trichinopoly, and 
one each at Srirangam and Karur, besides the State Press at 
Pudukkottai. The St. Joseph’s College press at Trichinopoly and 
four others in that town are of fair size. The College press issues 
a monthly religious periodical, the Dodson press an English 
weekly paper, and the Srirangam press a monthly legal review 
and a monthly Tamil magazine. 

The Railway Workshops at Trichinopoly are referred to in 
Chapter VII. The Technical school at Karur is popularly known 
as * the Karur workshop it is briefly mentioned in Chapter X. 
There are two screw cotton presses in the district, one at Trichi¬ 
nopoly, owned by the United Spinning and Weaving Mills Com¬ 
pany and the other at Arijalur belonging to Messrs. Binny & 
Co. It is estimated that these press about 600 tons of cotton in the 
year, and they export it to Madras and Virudupati. 

The local boards control 21 markets and lease out. every year 
the right to collect the usual fees in them. Some of them, nota¬ 
bly those at Ariyalur, Turaiyur and Manapparai, fetch large bids. 
They are apparently less used than elsewhere for the sale of ordin¬ 
ary agricultural produce, the local merchants generally sending 
round to the villages themselves to collect the grain they wish to 
purchase, but many cattle are sold at them. Besides the three 
already mentioned, those at Pudukkbttai, Uppidamangalam 
(Karftr), and Nainamalai and Puliyanjolai in Namakkal are the 
most important. The last-named is much used by the Malaiyalis. 

The chief exports from the district are paddy, cotton, ground¬ 
nut, plantains, cocoanuts and betel leaf; silk and cotton tartans 
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for Muhammadans, cotton fabrics both fine and coarse (especially 
from Udaiyarp^laiyam taluk), carpets, blankets and mats; rubies, 
silver-work, paintings and pith models; baskets, bangles, shoes, 
tanned skins, castor oil, oil-cake, saltpetre, stone, cigars, soap, 
buffaloes, sheep and goats. The most important of the imports 
are good cloths of silk and cotton for men and women, carpets, 
household vessels, raw hides, bangles, glass-ware, raw tobacco and 
ploughing-cattle. 

The usual weights used by goldsmiths are as follows:— 

4 paddy grains = l kundu (Abrus precu tori us) seed. 

4 kundu seeds = 1 panavedai (‘ panam weight ’). 

8 panavedak = 1 vardhanedai ( £ pagoda weight ’). 

10 var&hanedai* = 1 palam or three tolas 

8 palam $ = 1 seer or 34 tolas. 


CHAP. VI. 
Trade. 


Weights amt> 
Measures, 

Goldsmiths* 

weights. 


G-old is always referred to in terms of pagodas if the amount 
exceeds a pagoda, and silver in terms of seers or tolas or their sub¬ 
multiples. The weights used for gold are also employed for 
scents and medicines. 


The general commercial weights for most other solids (except General 
grain and salt, which are sold by measure) are as follows:— 

16 pies = 1 palam or 3 tolas. 

40 palam = i visa (of 120 tolas). 

8 visses = 1 maund. 

10 maunds = i podi. 

2 podia = 1 bdram or candy. 

The term podi is unknown in TJdaiyarp&laiyam and Nf^mak- 
kal; in the latter the sattai is its equivalent; and in the former 
there is no corresponding weight of that value at a11. A different 
scale is used for certain solids (called perum mrakku or i big stuff *) 
which are sold in very large quantities, such as areca-nut, cotton 
seeds, jaggery, tamarind and oil-cake. The table is as follows:— 

8 palams (or 24 tolas) ~ 1 kacha seer. 

25 palams = 1 pakka seer. 

5 kacha seers = 1 visa fof 120 tolas). 

5 visses = 1 tuldm. 

8 pakka seers or 

25 kacha seers = 1 tuldm. 

16 tuldm* = 10 maunds or 1 podi. 

2 podia = 1 bdram or candy. 

The weights above the tuldm are not ordinarily used, and the 
scale is not the same everywhere. For instance in Triehinopoly 
town the tuldm is equal to 5| visses or 220 palams . Again 
a special podi of 24 iuldma or 15 maunds is everywhere used far 
23 ' ' 
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CHAP. VI. arecanut. In TJdaiy arp&laiyam taluk this scale seems to be only 
Wiuuai aj m used for arecanut, and the other 4 big stuffs 9 are generally 
sold by the iukku, which is equivalent to 50 palams i and the seer of 
8 palams. Again in Pudukkdttai State the people weigh their 
* big stuffs * by quite a different scale, namely, by the seer of 
4J- palams, the maund of 40 seers and the tuldm of 120 seers. 

Boot vegetables are everywhere sold by the tdkku, which is 
generally equal to 6 1 seers, but in Perambalur weighs 10 seers. 
These vegetables are generally weighed on a curious balance called 
the kayiitu Ml ( 4 rope stick ’) which is found also in Tanjore and 
is an adaptation of the Danish steel yard. 

Measures for A good deal of variation occurs in the measures used by the 
solids. ryots for grain and salt. Shopkeepers everywhere use the standard 

padi conta ining 132 tolas weight of rice, but the padi used by the 
ryots in their dealings with each other varies immensely. Thus 
in the Triehinopoly and Kulittalai taluks it contains 116 tolas of 
rice, in Musiri and Perambalur 58 tolas, in ddaiy arpalaiyam and 
Pudukkottai 60 tolas, and 76 tolas in Karbr and Mmakkal. The 
padi is everywhere the starting point of a scale of measures, 
but the scales differ as much as the capacity of the padis. Thus a 
marakkdl contains 4 padis in Triehinopoly, Kulittalai, Udaiy&r- 
pdlaiyam and Pudukkottai, 8 padis in Musiri and Perambalur, 
and 6 padis in Karur; and in all these localities a kalam contains 
12 marakkdls. r In Triehinopoly taluk a smaller kalam. of 10| 
markkdls co-exists with the larger kalam . There is a mllam of 4 
padis in Karbr, N&makkal, Perambalur and parts of Musiri, and 
a moda of 16 vaTlams or 64 padis in Karftr and N&makkal. Again a 
mdttai (‘ load ’) of 14 marakkdls or 56 padis is used in Triehinopoly, 
and one of 24 marakkdls or 96 padis in Udaiy&rp&laiyam; and a 
podi ( e pack load ? ) of 384 padis in Kariir, Namakkal and Musiri, 
and of 288 padis in Perambalur. Finally a 4 cart-load * of 12 
kalams is used in Kulittalai and Musiri. In the former taluk this 
contains 576 padis, and in the latter twice as many, but the weight 
of both is the same. 

Liquid Ghee, oil, milk, curd and butter-milk are all sold by measure, 

me6mr9B - except that in the shop of Triehinopoly town ghee is sold by 
weight and enrd by the potful, and transactions are generally made 
in terms of the local grain padi and its sub-multiples. Kerosine 
oil is sold, as elsewhere, by the bottle and tin. Other oils are sold by 
a variety of measures. Thus in the Triehinopoly and Udaiy&r- 
pflaiyam taluks and in the Pudukkottai State an ddam (of 64 
sees* or $12 palams weight of oil) and its sub-multiples down to 
one-sixteenth are used, and below that seers or fractions of seers. 
Throughout the rest of the district, exceptJhe Perambalur taluk, 
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& kurtam (equal to three-quarters of a Triehinopoly ddam) is used CHAP. TL 
and 4 oil parti, ’ of which it takes 80 to make one kudam in Kulit- xbd 

talai and Musiri and 15 or 16 in Karur and N&makkal, This 
oil padi is different from the grain padi. In Perambal&r oil, like 
every other liquid, is measured by the ordinary grain padi. 

In measuring distances the English scale from an inch to a mile Measores of 
is used side by side with the span of 9 inches and the cubit of 1| dl8tanoe * 
feet. Rope is sold by the pdm of about 6 feet, the distance being 
measured from finger tip to finger tip when the arms are out¬ 
stretched. In the uplands the ryots speak of an anappu of 35 or 
50 yards and a kdrtu of 4 anappus. These are really square’ 
measures (though they are hardly ever used as such), the anappu 
being either a half or three-quarters of an acre. Long distances 
are often measured in time. Thus a mile is the distance which 
can be traversed in three-quarters of an Indian hour (mukkdl 
ndligai mli dtiram), and ten of these make a kddam, or three hoars’ 
journey. 

Resides the acre and the cent, which are not universally known, Square 
the Jculi of 576 square feet, and the kdni of 100 kuMs or one and a mea8ur88 * 
third acres are commonly used. In the Pudukkottai State they 
use the Tanjore scale of one kuli of 144 square feet, one md of 100 
kuUi, and one veli (6/^ acres) of 20 mds. In Karfir and N&mak- 
kal they use the mllam in measuring dry land; but its extent 
varies, being 3*82 acres in the former and 8*60 acres in the latter. 

In the river-side villages the sei or pangu , and the karai or setti are 

used; but these vary in every village according to the size of the * 

share into which the village lands were divided under the old 

mmhi system. 

The English hour and minute are known to, and used by, the Measures of 
men in the towns and large villages, but the women and the t£me * 
rustics of both sexes use the native measures of time, namely, 60 
vindrtis or snaps of the finger = 1 ndligai or Indian hour of 24 
English minutes; 3| naligais = 1 muhtiriam ; 2 muhuriams = 

1 jdmam or watch of 3 hours; and 4 jamams = 1 day or night 
of 12 hours. The usual phrases to designate different times of 
the day and night, such as c first cock crow , 9 6 cock crow , 9 etc., 
are also common. 

The one-pie coin is called a kdsu, 1 2 pies are a dugdni and IiO0a ? names 
4 pies a duddu . Two annas is called a panam ; 2 and the ° f °° UUi# 
pagoda of 8} rupees and pon of 10 panam or 1| rupees are also 
commonly used in popular speech. 

1 The kitu of Tanjore is two pies, 

* The panam of Tanjore is 2J annas. 
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me ans of communication. 


Roads— Their extension - Their condition and management—Tolls—Ferries— 
Bridges. Bivek Navigation. Railways— The Sonth Indian Railway- 
Proposed railway extension. Accommodation roa Travellers— Bungalows— 
Choultries. 


CHAP. YU. 
Roads. 

Their 

extension. 


Their condi¬ 
tion and 
management. 


As elsewhere, a great extension of the roads of the district took 
place during the latter half of the last century. The report on 
the Settlement of 1864 says c With the exception of a few miles 
in Udaiyarpalaiyam, trunk road No. 8 is the only made road in 
the dry taluks of Trichinopoly. The tracks leading, from Tillage 
to village are hardly passable in dry weather for a wheeled 
conveyance, and a heavy shower of rain will put a stop to all 
traffic for days together. Advantage is frequently taken of the 
beds of nullahs and water-courses as affording a harder surface 
than the black soil on either side. But the greater part of the 
grain and the merchandise is transported on pack bullocks.’ 

Much has been done since those days, and at present the 
district is traversed from north to south by a main road, and the 
other roads in the district are fairly numerous and tolerably good. 
The most important of the main lines are those running from 
Trichinopoly to Madras through Perambalur; to Salem through 
Musiri and Namakkal; to Attur through Turaiyur; to Mannir- 
gudi through Udaiyarpalaiyam; to Erode by way of Kartir; and 
to Madura and Dindigul. The road from Manapparai through 
Musiri and Turaiy&r is another important line. These are all in 
the charge of the District Board. 

As in other districts, nearly all the roads are in charge of the 
local hoards. The condition of the roads is generally fair but in 
the north of the district some sections of even the trunk roads are 
stall only gravelled, and not metalled, and (as noted below) the 
want of adequate bridging is much felt. Moreover the absence 
of wells or other means of water-supply at the side of the roads 
renders it impossible to repair them except in the rainy season; 
the result being that the work has then to be hurried. The 
quarries are not very conveniently placed ; and the metal obtained 
from them is good in only a few cases, more often varying 
between moderate and indifferent. The annual expenditure on 
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repairs averages Es. 128 per mile, the highest rate allowed (out- CHAP. VH. 
side towns) being Es. 250 a mile and the lowest Es. 50. Bqa]P8 , 

Tolls are collected at 26 places on the roads. The District Tolls. 

Board annually leasee the right to collect them. The Trichinopoly 
and Srirangam municipal councils do not levy tolls on vehicles 
and animals entering their limits, but the District Board levies 
them at gates near the municipal boundaries; and in the ease of 
Trichinopoly gives the council two-fifths of the net amount 
collected at them, and in the case of Srirangam pays the munici¬ 
pality 15 per cent, of this net amount. A different system is in 
force in Karur. There the six gates at the municipal boundaries 
are controlled by the municipality and one-third of the net 
receipts is paid to the District Board. 

Seventy-three ferries are working under the control of the Sernas. 
District Board on the Oauvery, Coleroon and Amaravati rivers. 

The ferry-boats are coracles of basket-work covered with leather. 

The right to ply at these ferries was leased out in 1903-04 for as 
much as Es. 22,870. The most important of them are those at 
Mdhanur, Lalpefctai, Tirumanur, Kattapuli and Kulittalai. 

Formerly large odam , resembling the 4 ballacuts * of the 
Northern Circars, strongly built of wood, were used to transport 
carts, cattle, and even camels and elephants 1 across the rivers. 

They had flat decks protected at the sides with hand-rails and 
provided at each end with a sloping ramp up which carts could be 
pulled; and would carry some fifty persons at a time. They fell 
into disuse when the rivers gradually became silted up owing to 
the construction of anicots for irrigation. 

Of the bridges of the district, the most important are those Bridges, 
which cross the Cauvery and Coleroon on each side of Srirang am 
island. They are known as the Cauvery and Coleroon bridges 
respectively and carry a great deal of traffic. The Grand Anient 
and the Upper Anicut across the Coleroon both carry read 
bridges, but their position prevents them from being much used 
for through traffic. The bridge over the Lower Anicut on the 
Coleroon has been especially useful since the collapse of the 
Chidambaram bridge. These five are the only road bridges over 
the Cauvery and Coleroon and few have been built over the other 
rivers in the district. The Uppar is crossed by the Madras road 
on a bridge of 11 arches of 21 feet span; and bridges of from five 
to eight spans cross the Eavara on the Tanjore road, the Eoraiy^r 

1 Fntil recently rates for the transport of elephants continued to be quoted in 
the ferry leases ; though it would be a very small elephant which would not swamp 
the present ferry coracles. r 
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CHAP. vn. on the roads to Dindigul and Madura, the Eodamnrti on the 
BoA»i. Karur road, the Kovalai v&ykkal between Tiruverumbtir and the 
old Vennar head, the Aiy&r on the Salem road, the Kulaiyir on 
the way to Udaiyarpalaiyam, the ITppar on the way to Turaiyftr, 
and the Valavandiyar between Tnraiylir and Masiri. There were 
similar bridges across the Chinnar on the Madras road and the 
Veppentattai river between Perambalfrr and Salem; bnt these 
have long been washed away. The smaller jangle streams are 
still very insufficiently bridged. Indeed the chief defect in the 
road communications, in the district is the nnmber of small 
unbridged streams which cross them. These are torrents in the 
monsoon and sand heaps in the dry season, and are naturally a 
great hindrance to traffic. 

The Cauvery bridge above mentioned consists of 32 spans of 
about 48 feet each and is 1,876 feet in length. It was completed 
- in 1846 and a tablet on the western parapet states that it was 
dedicated to the memory of Dalton, Kilpatrick and four other 
officers of the English army which fought so gallantly to save 
Triehinopoly from the French in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The Ooleroon bridge was completed in 1852, is 2,767 
feet in length, and is dedicated to Lord Pigot c Governor and 
Defender of Fort St. George, A.D. 1759/ It consists of 38 spans 
of 60 feet each. Neither it nor the Cauvery bridge has ever 
suffered any considerable damage from floods. Some Bs. 3,500 
are annually spent in keeping their flooring and aprons in repair. 
The old Vennar and Cauvery. head consists of 42 spans of 30 feet 
each and is 2,031 feet in length. It was built in 1851. The 
bridge across the Aiyar river on the Trichinopoly-Salem road is a 
girder bridge of five spans of 50 feet each. 

Bin* In former days a certain amount of traffic was floated down 

Katkjatiok. Cauvery and Ooleroon in native coracles similar to those now 

used for the ferries. These came down, even from the Coimbatore 
district, with loads of rice, gingelly seed, saltpetre and other 
articles for export, and more particularly with charcoal and iron 
ore for the iron-works at Porto Novo in South Arcot. They made 
their way to the latter place by the Vaclavar canal from the 
Ooleroon, the Viranam tank surplus canal and the Khan Sahib 
sanal, Blocks of granite and other articles were also commonly 
earned down the Cauvery to Tan] ore and even Kumbakonam, and 
the atone for most of the temples in that district was probably 
imported in this manner. After the cargo had been disposed of 
the boats were broken up, the bamboos sold for what they could 
fetch., and the leather folded up and carried back for use in another 
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trip. Since the construction of the railway this navigation has 
been largely given up. Bamboos are still, however, rafted down 
from the neighbourhood of Erode in fair quantities, the cost of 
transport by river being only about two-thirds of what it would 
be by rail. The rafts are steered by poling, the journey takes 
from four to ten days, and from four to ten men are required for 
each raft. Certain kinds of timber for agricultural and other 
implements are also still carried down the river in coracles. Each 
coracle can carry from 600 to 800 sticks one yard long and three 
to four inches in circumference. At Triehinopoly the boats are 
broken up and the basket-w ork sold. The leather is carried back 
by train. 

The district is served by the main line of the South Indian 
Railway and the branch of this which runs from Triehinopoly to 
Erode, both of which are built on the metre gauge. The former 
enters the district from the east, 14 miles from Triehinopoly 
Junction station, and thence turns to the south-west and runs for 
35 miles through this district on its way to Dindigul and Madura. 
The stations on this line within the district are Tiruvernmbfir, 
Triehinopoly Junction, P&ngudi, Kolattur, Samudram, Manap- 
p£rai,Vaiyampatti and Naduppatti. The Erode branch runs north¬ 
ward from the Junction station to Triehinopoly fort, and thence 
proceeds westward along the southern bank of the Cauvery for 58 
miles within the district. The principal stations on this are 
Elamanfir near the Upper Anicut, Kuiittalai, Lalpettai (where 
passengers from Namakkal take the train) and Karur. 


CHAP. vn. 

Biybb 

Nayigatiok. 


Railways. 
The South 

Tnrtmn 

Railway. 


The first line projected by the late Great Southern of India 
Railway Company (as the Sonth Indian Railway Company was 
formerly called) was that from Negapatam to Erode through 
Triehinopoly. The section of this which runs from Negapatam to 
Triehinopoly fort was constructed on the standard gauge and 
completed for traffic in 1862, and the line was opened as far as 
Karfir in 1866, and as far as Erode two years later. In 1875 the 
metre-gauge line from Triehinopoly to Madura was opened as 
part of the new main line from Madras to Tuticorin, and in that 
year the section of the older line between Negapatam and 
Triehinopoly was also converted to the metre gauge. The 
Triehinopoly -Erode section of this was converted to the same 
gauge in 1879. By a contract dated 16th December 1873 the 
Great Southern of India Railway Company was amalgamated 
with the Carnatic Railways Company, which was engaged in 
making the line from Tanjore to Madras. The whole system was 
bought by the Secretary of State on 1st January 1891 and the 
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CHAP- vn. 

Biix.wATi. 


Proposed 

raOway 

extension. 


present South Indian Railway Company was constituted, with 
a capital of one million sterling, to work it. 

The Company’s head-quarters are at Trichinopoly and form an 
important feature of that town. The staff consists of 22 European 
officers, nearly 600 clerks and some 500 men working in the 
engineering workshops. The administration of the line is divided 
into five departments; namely, Agency, Engineering, Traffic, 
Audit and Medical. The first and last are the most lightly 
staffed, while the audit department has by far the heaviest 
establishment of clerks. The engineering shop are generally 
speaking employed in the maintenance and manufacture of the 
plant required for the railway. The work turned out consists of 
the manufacture and repair of signal posts, interlocking gear, 
station furniture, signal lamps, small girders and other plant 
required for the upkeep of the permanent way, and the maintenance 
of appliances connected with the electric lighting of trains and of 
the Trichinopoly Junction station and general offices. 

Several proposals for extending railway communication within 
the district are under consideration. These, however, are all more 
or less dependent on the general schemes for the improvement of 
the railways in the south of India which are still under discussion 
by the Government of India, and are at present in a more or less 
nebulous condition. Nothing in fact can be decided till the route 
for the proposed broad gauge line which is to connect the north of 
India with Ceylon is definitely settled. That matter has been 
under consideration since 1902. 

The most important of the local schemes is the proposed chord 
line to connect Trichinopoly with Tirukkoyilur in South Areot. 
This would shorten the distance to Madras by 37 miles, and forms 
parts of one of the routes under consideration for broad-gauge 
communication between the north and the south of India. It 
would also traverse a large tract of country measuring 100 miles 
each way, which it would open up for trade purposes and protect 
in times of famine. It would cross the Cauvery and pass through 
the Trichinopoly, Musiri and Perambalfir taluks in this district. 
Its length in this district would be some 45 miles. A survey for 
this scheme on the metre gauge has recently been sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 

Another important project is that proposed by the Pudukkottai 
Darbar to connect Trichinopoly with Pudukkottai and Tondi on 
the east coast. This line is also intimately connected with the 
general question of rail communication in southern India, and its 
d e fi n ite consideration has therefore been hitherto deferred. The 
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railway would be some 83 miles in length, of which about six miles 
wonld be in this district. 

A preliminary investigation of the country between Perambalhr 
and Karfir by a traffic officer ot the South Indian Railway 
Company has been sanctioned by the Madras Government, and 
a report from the Agent of the Company regarding a line to 
connect these two places has been received. The consideration of 
the project has however again been deferred pending the orders of 
the Government of India on the general railway questions already 
referred to. 

Besides these schemes for the extension of railways from 
Provincial or Imperial funds, the District Board has suggested 
proposals for the improvement of communications by the construc¬ 
tion of steam tramways or railways, and since 1903 has been 
levying for this purpose a railway cess of three pies in the rupee 
of the land assessment \ the proceeds of which now (1905-08) 
amount to Rs. 1,28,320. Pending the decision of Government on 
the general problems already referred to, the Board has not yet 
decided upon what line it will spend this money. It has been 
suggested that if the Trichinopoly-Tirukkoyilnr chord is con¬ 
structed and the Ciuvery bridged, a line running along the north 
bank of the Cauvery and Ooleroon would pay well. 

A list of the travellers’ bungalows maintained in the district, 
with the accommodation available and the fees levied for occupation 
in each will be found in the separate appendix to this volume. 
There are seven of these in Musiri taluk, five each in Namakkal 
and Karftr, four each in UdaiyUrpalaiyam, Kulittalai and Triehi- 
nopoly, but only two in Perambalur. Of these, sixteen are owned 
by the local boards, four by the Forest, and eleven by the Public 
Works, department. The accommodation varies greatly in 
different places, ranging from furnished and spacious buildings 
to empty sheds. These bungalows are all intended for the use of 
Europeans. 

Besides them 27 choultries for the accommodation of native 
travellers are maintained by the local boards. Many of these have 
large private endowments which are now administered by the 
boards. Thus the choultries at Kalpatti and Puduehavadi in the 
Kulittalai and ITdaiy arpalaiy am taluks are endowed respectively 
with some 800 and 1,000 acres of land. Some are endowed by 
Government and some were originally endowed by private charity 
and have been taken over by the local boards. 

1 G.O., No. *219, Local, dated 2ht February 1903, The cess has since been 
temporarily suspended. 
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«No fees are charged for accommodation in any of these choul- 
tries, except in. the portions of a few which are classed as travellers' 
bun gal ows. The majority of them only provide accommodation 
and not food. 

There are also nearly 100 private choultries scattered about the 
district, over a third of which are in the Triehinopoly taluk. The 
accommodation in these varies greatly. Food is given free at 
a large number, though generally only to Brahmans.- From many 
of them the ‘ Panchama ’ castes are entirely excluded. Some are 
very han dsomely endowed, while others have only a very meagre 
income. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Kj.iKFAZ.il. Fawkes—U nder native rule—Famine of 1659-62—Of 1675—Of 
1709-20—Famines in modern times—Early scarcities—Unfavourable seasons 
in 1855-61—Famine of 1866-67—Famine of 1876—78—liability to famine. 
Floods— In 1809, 1817, 1819-20, and 1827—In 1863 and 1868 -Becent floods. 
Eakthqdaxes. 

The table below gives the average rainfall in the various seasons 
in the different taints and in the district as a whole. The seasons 
thm> shown roughly correspond with what may he called the dry 
weather, the hot weather, the south-west monsoon and the north¬ 
east monsoon. The figures entered are the averages of the statis¬ 
tics at the various recording stations for the years 1870-1903. 
Figures for certain additional stations will be found in the separate 
Appendix. 


! 

1 Taluk. 

January 

to 

March. 

April 

and 

May. 

June 

to 

September. 

October 

to 

December. 

Total. 

U dai y&pilaiyam .. 

1*58 

4*29 

16*66 

19*36 

40*88 

Para*!bate .. 

1*56 

617 

14-75 

18*18 

39*66 

Tricfeinopoly 

1*06 

4 44 

11-67 

15*43 

32*60 

Mmsiri 

1*00 

5-35 

11-27 

14*82 

32*44 

Kulittalai 

1*19 

4-97 

10-14 

14*34 

30*64 

Nanmkkal .. 

0*68 

1 5-30 

10-32 

10*01 

26*31 

K arur 

0*76 

j 4-76 

7-99 

11*63 

25*04 

District average .. 

1*12 

1 4*81 

11*74 

14*93 | 

32*60 


It will be Been that the first three months of the year are 
practically rainless, that good showers arrive in April and May, 
and that the bulk of the rain of the year comes in the two monsoons. 
Qf the latter the north-east is the heavier, though the rainfall from 
the south-west monsoon is more plentiful than in any of the 
adjoining districts except South Aroot. The north-east rain is less 
than that found in the coast districts of South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Madura and Tinnevelly; but more plentiful than in Salem or 
Coimbatore. The total average for the district is 32 - 60 inches, or 
the tenth highest figure among the districts of the Presidency, 


CHAP. VIII. 
Rainfall. 
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CHAP/VIII. The heaviest rainfall, it will be noticed, occurs in the two 

Rainfall, north-eastern taluks of Perambalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam, where 
the total is far above the district average; the south-eastern and 
central taluks of Triehinopoly, Musiri and Kulittalai are all a little 
below the average of the district; while the two western taluks 
of Namakkal and Karhr receive much less rain than any of the 
others. These differences occur more or less in all the seasons. 

The smallest fall that has ever been recorded in the district 
(excluding the Namakkal and Kardr taluks) is the 23*33 inches of 
1876. The highest was the 45*58 inches of 1903. During the 
last 35 years the district total has been below 30 inches on only 
eight occasions and above 40 inches on only five. The highest 
recorded fall was in Kilappaluvur (in Udaiyarpalaiyam) in 1902, 
when 65*78 inches fell. On that occasion 28 inches fell in August 
and September and 22 in November and December. Other high 
figures are 63*09 and 60*92 at Udaiyarpalaiyam in 1872 and 1902, 
56*36 at Marungapuri {Kulittalai taluk) in 1902, and 56*05 at 
Perambalfir in 1871. The smallest annual fall anywhere recorded 
was at Paramati in Namakkal, where only 10*77 inches were regis¬ 
tered in 1881. Other very low figures are 14*83 and 15*96 at Kulit¬ 
talai in 1899 and 1876 ; i5*72,16*20, 16*86 and 16*91 at Paramati 
in 1891,1879,1876 and 1888; 16*00 at Aravakkurichi in 1892 and 
1900; 16*48 in Namakkal in 1891; 16*93 in Karur in 1872 and 
16*73 in Musiri in 1899. The lowest fall in the more fortunate 
north-eastern taluks is 19*70 for Ariyalur in 1892, and the highest 
for the two eastern taluks is 43*31 at Sendamangalam in 1903. 

Fakxkks. Famines and scarcities did not attract the same attention in the 
Under native time of the native rulers as they do nowadays; and practically no 
record survives of the famines which occurred in the district prior 
to the cession of the Carnatic to the British, still less of the occasions 
on which mere scarcity of food prevailed. The letters of the 
Jesuit priests of the Madura mission afford almost the only in¬ 
formation available regarding these disasters in pre-British days. 
Mr, Nelson's Madura Country contains extracts from some of 
these. 

They show that the Muhammadan invasion of 1659 caused a 
famine which lasted till 1662. The cruel devastations of the enemy 
round Trichinopoly and in the direction of Tanjore created such 
misery that in a short space the population emigrated in a body— 
some to the Madura country, some to Satyamangalam. The result 
was that the Muhammadans were themselves reduced to the direst 
extremity. * Their horses died from want of forage, their camp 
followers ran away, and thousands of them died of actual starvation* 


Famine of 
16&9-62. 
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So numerous were the deaths that it was impossible to bury or bum 
the corpses; which were accordingly left in great heap in the open 
fields. 1 * 

The invasion of Yenkaji, king of Tanjore, in 1675 produced 
similar distress, which prevailed with peculiar severity in the parts 
bordering on the Marava country. 1 Vast numbers died of starva¬ 
tion, and still larger numbers emigrated to foreign countries; and, 
to use the expression of a Jesuit who saw these things, nothing was 
to be met with in any direction, but desolation and the silence of 
the tomb.* ’ 

A terrible famine, due not to war but to want of rain, lasted 
for eleven years (1709-20) at the beginning of the next century. 
And matters were made worse by a cyclone and fiood at the end 
of 1709 which drowned thousands of people and did incalculable 
damage to property. The famine appears to have been worst in 
the B&mn&d country. In commenting on it, Father Martin states 
that when the rains failed prices always rose enormously, and 
that he had known a rise of 3,200 per cent, above the normal! 

4 When these terrific rises took place it was customary for the 
starving ryots to borrow a few pounds of rice from more fortunate 
neighbours undertaking to repay for each pound lent eight, ten, 
or fifteen or more pounds out of the earliest crop they might be 
able to raise. 3 ’ 

Such were three periods of famine of which a chance mention 
occurs in the Jesuit letters. What the people suffered in other 
periods of distress can only he vaguely imagined. 

There seems to have been nothing in modern times to compare 
with the Bufferings of the people during the visitations mentioned 
above. Indeed since the British occupation of the district there has 
been remarkably little severe distress in it from bad seasons 
and lack of food. The only times when scarcity amounted to 
famine during this period were the years 1866-67 and 1876-78 
referred to below. In the early years of the last century, however, 
droughts often caused a serious loss of crops. Of these events, 
few details seem to survive. 

The first scarcity occurred in the years 1802-04, and was 
especially serious in 1803. In all three years the floods in the 
river came down punctually and abundantly at the beginning of 
the cultivation season, and then suddenly subsided before a crop 
could be raised. Bemissions of revenue were given on a lavish 

1 Ihe Madura Country, iii, 181 - 2 .} 

2 Ihidt p, 198. 

* Ibid.) pp, 242-47. 
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scale, the loss of revenue in these years amounting to five lakhs of 
pagodas, or Bs. 17J lakhs. 1 

The next bad year was 1807, in which over 40,200 pagodas, 
or some Es. 1,40,700 were remitted. Little seems to be known of 
the cause or the course of this scarcity. Belief was given to the 
poorest classes on public works. The years 1809, 1810, 1817, 
1819 and 1827 were rendered disastrous by the floods briefly 
referred to later on. In 1833 the district again suffered from 
drought, and a large expenditure on public works wets sanctioned 
to provide employment for the destitute. 

Between 1855 and 1861 the district was afflicted with a 
succession of persistently unfavourable seasons. In 1855-56 
remissions of Es. 19,000 were granted for withered crops, in the 
following year the remissions on this account amounted to nearly 
Es. 21,000, and in 1856-57 they rose to Es. 44,000. For nearly 
six months, namely from November 1857 to almost the end of 
April 1858, the district was entirely without rain, and the conse¬ 
quent distress from want of water was excessive. 4 Tanks, wells 
and streams were alike dry, and men and cattle suffered severely.’ 
In the next year occurred the great Cauvery flood of 1858 
mentioned below, but in the succeeding two seasons the rainfall 
was again very insufficient. 

The next year in which there was severe scarcity was 1866-67, 
when the distress amounted to famine. The trouble began with a 
bad season in 1865-66. Scanty freshes in the river, and drought 
from November 1865 to May 1866, gravely impeded cultivation 
and caused a great rise in prices. Paddy sold for 48 per cent, 
more than the average figure of the preceding ten years. Only 
small remissions were given in this year, but in 1866 a continuance 
of the drought necessitated the opening of relief-works and relief- 
houses. The latter were first started in August, but the district 
was not brought on to the list of distressed areas till September. 
In October the prices of rioe and ragi were respectively 92 and 68 
per cent, higher than in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. In five relief-houses opened for the aged and infirm, an 
average of 2,500 persons were relieved daring .the four months 
August to November. The highest number was 4,166 in Septem¬ 
ber. The total expenditure on these institutions was nearly 
Es. 5,000, of which over four-fifths were raised by local 
subscriptions, and the rest was contributed by the Central Famine 
Committee. For the able-bodied, relief-works were continued 

1 Board of Be?onus’s General Letters dated 1st August 1805, 31st January 
1886 and 5th Oetotar 1866# 
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from October till June of tbe following year. The average CHAP. vni. 
number of persons on these was, however, only 57; and the F-mureb. 
greatest number for any month was 172 in October 1866. The 
coat of them to the State was less than a thousand rupees. Want 
of rain continued to cause anxiety till well into 1868, but no more 
relief-works were necessary. 

The most severe visitation from which the district has suffered Famine of 

• 1876-78 

in modern times was the great famine of 1876-78, and even this 
touched it with a gentle hand in comparison with the misery it 
inflicted elsewhere. It is true that relief was given for the 20 
months from December 1876 to September 1S78, but the scarcity 
was little more than nominal except from July 1877 to April 1878. 

As early as July 1875 the Collector reported the unfavourable 
character of the season. Anxiety was for a time allayed by good 
rain in August mid September 1875, but another period of drought 
followed, and Triehinopoly was one of the districts which, in 
January 1876, 6 reported great want of water and loss of crops from 
drought.’ The district was still however comparatively little 
affected, as the south-west monsoon of 1876 was copious enough 
for agricultural operations. But the river floods were poor during 
the next south-west rains and the next north-east monsoon (1877) 
failed almost completely. Though showers in December saved 
some of the standing crops, nearly half a lakh of remissions had 
to be given for waste and withered crops for the year 1876-77. 

Belief-works had to be opened in December 1876. The number 
on these for the next three months was never greater than 829 
however, and they were closed at the end of February 1877 for 
two months. In May they were started again. Heavy rain fell 
at the end of that month and the ryots were encouraged to cultivate 
very large extents of land. There was however no further rain 
to speak of till August iu that year, and a large proportion of the 
standing crops was lost and the numbers on relief rose with 
abound to 11,900. The areas irrigated by the river formed the 
only exception to this state of things. Exportation of grain to 
more distressed localities made matters much worse, and c prices rose 
very high, the famine became intense, relief-camps and poor-houses 
were crowded by labourers and the poorer class'of ryots. . . . 

Even well-to-do ryots ran short of their stores of grain.’ Copious 
rain from September to December (1877) inclusive bettered matters; 
but the numbers on relief increased instead of declining; in the 
dry tracts the ryots were so disabled that they could not take full 
advantage of the improvement in the season; such cultivation as 
occurred was done hastily and badly; excessive rain and locusts 
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CHAP. VIII. seriously damaged the crops; and the yield was far below the 
Pararas. expectations of the ryots. Prices continued high (though a slight 
‘ improvement at the beginning of 1878 reduced the numbers on 

works) but a fair south-west monsoon enabled the authorities to 
cease relief in September 1878. 

The cost of the famine to the State was five lakhs, of which 
four were spent on works. The following table gives the number 
of persons relieved, the price of grain and the rainfall for each 
month during the famine. In 1874-75, before the scarcity began, 
the price of rice was 14*4 seers for a rupee. 


i ; 

; 

i 

j Month and year. I 

| 

Number of 
persons 
relieved 
daring each 
month. 

i 

i 

Average price in seers 
per rupee of 

Average 
rainfall in 
inches. 

Rice, second 
sort. 

Ragi. 

1 

December 1876 



829 

7-0 

10*4 

1*45 

January 1877 



601 

7-7 

11*1 

,» 

February .. 

, .. 


248 

7*6 

11*7 

.. 

March 



.. 

7*9 

11*3 

0*51 

April 



« . 

8*3 

11*3 

0*15 

May 



58 

7*7 

10*6 

4*08 

June 



888 

7-5 

10-7 

0*88 

July 



j 2,376 

6*2 

8*7 

! 0*42 

August 



1 11,908 

5*8 

7*3 

: 1*29 

September 



j 17,003 

5*4 

8*1 

| 7*69 

October 



; 13,728 

6*3 

10*6 

i 11*77 

November .. 



1 16,291 

7*0 

\ 11*3 

l 5*29 

December .. 



! • 20,550 

7*1 

13*0 

j 5*48 

! January 1878 



7,994 

9*0 

16*0 

1*62 

j February .. 



2,544 

9*9 

! 16*4 

* * 

; March 



1,498 

! 9*0 

i 12*9 


| April 



. 617 

8*8 

13*7 

‘*3*22 

j May 

.. * 


! 61 

9*0 

i 13*6 

3*18 

! June 



53 

7*6 

11*8 

I 0*97 

July 



39 

; 7*3 

10*4 

! 4*67 

August 



16 

7*6 

i 10*8 

! 4*33 

September 



13 

1 7* 

! 151 

| 5*68 

l 


The loss of human life caused by this famine cannot be 
ascertained with accuracy ; but the Collector remarked that, while 
the year 1876-77 was considered to be the worst for the health of 
both men and cattle within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant, 
the number of deaths registered in that year was only three-fifths 
of those in 1877-78. The number registered in the latter was 
of which 7,000 -were credited to cholera, 5,000 to small¬ 
pox* 16,000 to fever and 34,000 to 4 other causes. 5 The birth and 
dealh rates were 17-9 and 49*4 per mille, respectively, as against 
27*2 All# 29*3 in the preceding year. The loss of cattle in 1877-78 
ifm calculated to have been nearly 125,000 head. Between five 
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and six thousand people emigrated during that year. The census 
figures show that the population of the district increased by only 
14,625 between 1871 and 1881. 

There has been no famine in the district since that time, and 
the only other unfavourable year which calls for remark is 1899- 
1900, during which the rainfall was very scanty and Es. 44,600 
had to be remitted on account of the season, the greater part of it 
for withered crops. 

The district, in fact, is on the whole well protected by nature 
and art against famine. Not only are communications fairly 
good, but the propinquity of the rich district of Tanjore affords a 
ready supply of food in times of scarcity and emigration to Ceylon 
and elsewhere provides a refuge for the poorest. The rainfall is 
fairly regular and irrigation protects a considerable tract. It is 
estimated that in the whole district 9 per cent, of the occupied 
area is protected against famine in all seasons, and 15 per cent, 
in all ordinary seasons. Triehinopoly taluk is better off in this 
respect than any other, the percentages there rising to 37 and 47 
respectively. 

Destructive floods have often visited the district. The first of 
these of which any record remains is that of December 1809, when 
the Cauvery, the Coleroon and the Uyyakondan channel all burst 
their banks and flooded the whole of the neighbouring tracts. The 
Collector reported that the country was covered with water as far 
as the eye could reach, and that even high land was submerged. 
In consequence of disputes about the commutation prices, the 
ryots had left large quantities of grain stored on their fields, and 
the loss caused by the flood was therefore very great. 

Another bad flood occurred at the beginning of the cultivation 
season in 1817, when ths Cauvery and the Coleroon burst their 
banks in no less than 837 places. The value of the crops lost was 
estimated at four lakhs of rupees and great damage was caused to 
many of ^fche fields by the sand which the floods deposited upon 
them. Two years later (1819—20) a still worse flood occurred \ 
55 villages (chiefly in the then Lalgudi taluk) being completely 
swept away and their erops totally lost. In Chintamani, one of 
the suburbs of Triehinopoly, not only were the crops utterly 
destroyed, but many people were drowned. Both this and the 
preceding flood were followed by disastrous pestilences. There 
was another flood in May 1827, but this was due to a hurricane, 
and most of the damage was caused by breached tanks. The 
Uyyakondan channel also breached, and in sixteen of the villages 
under it no cultivation was possible. 

25 
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CHAP* Till. The next flood took place in March 1853, when a violent 
Floods, hurricane swept over the district, causing great damage to the 

In islsand roost important irrigation works and sweeping away thousands * 

1858. of fruit trees. Numbers of cattle were destroyed and largo 

areas of crops were injured. Advances amounting to Es. 40,000 
were given to the ryots to enable them to carry on cultiva¬ 
tion. Five years later (November 1858) the Cauvery came down 
in the largest flood on record. Not only was the local rainfall 
very heavy, but while the river was in flood a cyclone occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly and a great volume of water 
entered the Cauvery from the south and the Coleroon from the 
north. Both rivers breached and their waters spread all over the 
country, a great quantity passing down into the Tanjore delta. 
Enormous damage was caused to works of irrigation, tanks, roads 
and bridges, as well as to standing crops, and many villages were 
washed away. Fortunately no human life was lost, though sheep 
and cattle were destroyed in large numbers. Eemissions amount¬ 
ing to Es. 36,000 were granted on account of the destruction of 
crops. During this flood the water rose to a height of 16 feet at 
the Cauvery bridge and 13*25 feet at the Cauvery dam. 

Recent floods. bloods of a lesser character have occurred in a number of years 
since then, and it would be tedious to give detailed accounts of 
them alL In November 1880 heavy rain and a cyclone caused a 
number of tanks and channels to breach, and burst the bank of 
the Coleroon, causing great loss of crops and cattle. The damage 
to irrigation works was estimated at Es. 78,000 and that to roads 
at Es. 30,000. This was followed by a high and prolonged flood 
in July 1882 which breached the banks of both the Cauvery and the 
Coleroon. Many houses were destroyed, and several persons were 
only .saved from drowning by the timely arrival of rescuers in 
boats. The flood lasted from the 6th to the 24th July, and on 
the 23rd rose to a height of 13*20 feet on the Cauvery dam. In 
December 1884 a flood was caused by heavy local rain and high 
winds. Several jungle streams and channels breached; the 
Cauvery washed away some of the houses near Trichinopoly; in 
all, over 1,000 houses were destroyed; the usual loss of crops 
occurred ; and the railway to Erode was breached. A high flood 
in 1887 (13 feet at the Cauvery bridge) did no harm; but the 
floods of November 1893 destroyed 1,100 houses near Trichinopoly, 
the engine-room and store-house of the Trichinopoly works and 
many acres of crops, and breached the roads and the railway line. 
The jungle steams and the Uyyakondan channel w r ere the worst 
offenders on this occasion. A flood in July 1896 was again severe, 
rising to 13*7 feet at the Upper Auicut, Many breaches occurred 
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both in the Cauverv and the Coleroon; Es. 40,000 of damage was CHAP. Yin. 
done to public works, and 25 square miles of country we!ro sub- gL0Q3>B * 
merged. Three breaches occurred in the Oauyery and one in the 
Coleroon in August of the following year, but comparatively 
speaking little harm was caused. In August 1900 the Cauvery 
was in high flood for some ten days, and several breaches occurred 
both in its banks and in those of the Coleroon, but again compara¬ 
tively little harm was done. The last of this catalogue of disasters 
occurred in 1903. No less than five inundations happened in that 
year, but they were none of them of any importance except the 
last, which took place in November. Two or three old breaches 
opened in the right bank of the Coleroon and one in the left bank 
of the Cauvery, and several villages in the Srirangam island were 
partially submerged, many houses were destroyed, and crops were 
again ruined in considerable quantities. 

Three earthquakes have been felt in the district; namely, in Earthquakes. 
1864, 1891 and on 8th February 1900. None of them, however, 
seems to have done any damage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 


General Health— Cholera—Other diseases of digestive system—Small-pox— Fever 

—Skin diseases?— Diseases of the eye and ear—Miscellaneous—Sanitation. 

Medical Institutions —Municipal hospital, Triehinopoly—Municix>al hospital, 

Srirangam. 

The temperature of Trichinopolv ton'll has. been referred to on 
page 10. The place, though hot, is dry ; and the maximum temper¬ 
atures are not excessive. Though the nights of the hot weather 
are but little cooler than the days, the rocks round about radiating 
out all the heat they have absorbed during the past twelve hours, 
the climate, if unpleasant, is by no means unhealthy. What is 
true of the head-quarters is true of most of the rest of the district, 
except that the Amaravati valley has a bad reputation for airless¬ 
ness, and that the hills, like other ranges of the same low eleva¬ 
tion, are malarious. The district possesses no sanitarium, neither 
hill-station nor seaside resort; and life for the European is conse¬ 
quently more trying there than elsewhere. May and September 
are especially enervating, as no evening breeze blows ; but Trichi- 
nopoly has the advantage over its neighbours that it has no evil 
effects upon the liver. Martyrs to functional derangements of 
that organ in other districts have been knovra to do very well 
there. Life may be hard, but the liver is easy. 

Of specific diseases cholera is perhaps the most deadly scourge. 
According to the statistics, fever is more commonly fatal; but 
c fever’ is a head under which the village officers usually classify 
almost every disease which possesses no marked symptoms other 
than a rise in the patient’s temperature, and the figures for cholera 
are much more likely to he reliable. This latter has carried off 
several thousands of people in most years since 1866, the year when 
statistics of deaths from disease were first systematically recorded, 
and in only eight years since that date did its victims in the old 
district (excluding Ear fir and Namakkal taluks) number less 
than one thousand. Even before 1866, its ravages were often so 
severe that they find mention in official literature. In 1817-18, 
lor example, it was estimated that eight thousand persons were 
carried off by it. By far the worst recorded epidemic occurred in 
1877, when the great famine was raging. In that year over fifteen 
thousand people died of cholera. Other had years were 1876,1891, 
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1893 and 1898. In 1893 over 1,200 people died of the disease in CHAP. IX. 
the municipality of Triehinopoly alone, though the deaths in the Gbimi 

district outside the municipalities were not half so numerous as in HgALTH ‘ 

1877. Cholera is not confined to any particular locality hut is 
impartially common. In Triehinopoly town it has been cheeked 
by the improved water-supply. 

Though its recurrence is so regular, the disease is declared by 
the medical authorities not to he endemic, but to be annually 
imported by infected persons from other districts. It generally 
arrives, and is nearly always most virulent, in the cold weather. 

The natives believe that it is usually introduced by pilgrims to 
the great fik&dasi festival at Srirangam which takes place in the 
month of Margali (Deeember-January); but, if so, it is a remark¬ 
able fact that, though the district annually suffers, the Srirangam 
festival has been free from it every year since 1899 except 1903. 

The blame is also sometimes laid upon the religious festivals at 
other great temples, such as that at Palni; upon the climatic 
conditions of the cold w eather; and upon the consumption of the 
new kdr rice which is harvested at the end of the autumn and is 
supposed to be indigestible until it has been kept for some time. 

Another feature of the cold weather "which is likely to have a still 
more serious effect in spreading cholera is the heavy rain of the 
north-east monsoon, which washes down into the drinking-water 
supplies all the foul matter which has collected round the stream 
beds for months past. 

The same cause renders particularly common at this time of the Other diseases 
year other diseases of the digestive system, such as diarrhoea, 
dysentery, dyspepsia and functional derangements of the alimentary 
canal, all of which arc very frequent. Irritating diet, bad cooking, 
and infrequent meals followed by consequent gorging are other 
contributory causes of this state of things. The prevalence of 
intestinal worms has also been remarked. 

Small-pox is also a constant visiter, the district having appa- Small-pox. 
rently never been wholly free from it, but its ravages are not to be 
compared with those of cholera. As in the ease of the latter 
disease, the worst epidemic of it took place in the famine year 
1877, -when over 5,600 people succumbed. In only tw’o other years 
since 1871, however, have the deaths from small-pox exceeded a 
thousand. The disease is not ordinarily confined to any particular 
locality. It show’s a tendency to increased prevalence in the hot 
weather months; and this has been thought to be duo to the fact 
that the skin is then functionally more active and in an irritable 
condition. 
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CHAP. IX- As elsewhere, much is being done to prevent small-pox by 
Genera* vaccination, which is compulsory in the three municipalities of 
Health. Trichinopoly, Srirangam and Karur, and in 18 out of the 23 
unions. In 1902-03 (to take the figures for the old district) the 
number of successful vaccinations outside the municipalities was 
30-6 per mille of the population, against the mean for the Presi¬ 
dency of 28*6. In the municipalities, the proportion was 74*6 in 
Trichinopoly, and 526 in Srirangam against an average for all 
the municipalities in the Presidency of 49*9 per 1,000. The figure 
in Karur was only 42*5. 

fever. The statistics, as has been said, make out that more people die 

of fever than of any other disease. Though, for the reasons already 
given, this is not likely to be true, the figures have a comparative 
value; since the causes which render them inaccurate operate 
with equal force in all other districts. Now in the old Trichino- 
poly district the ratio of deaths from fever per thousand of the 
population was 6*4 in 1903, and the mean ratio for the previous 
five years was 4*3. The corresponding figures for the whole 
Presidency were 8*4 and 7*8, from which it is clear that Trichino¬ 
poly is much freer from fever than most other places. 

As a matter of fact no part of the district except the Pachai- 
malais is highly malarious, though marked outbreaks have been 
known in the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk. Fever no doubt is constantly 
present in the district, but it is nearly always of a mild type, rarely 
severe enough to require the admission of the sufferer to hospital 
as au in-patient. Indeed the Civil Surgeon of Trichinopoly, 

* writing in 1878, went so far as to say that enlarged spleen was 

almost unknown among natives of this district. Acute rheumatic 
fever is also practically unknown, though sub-acute rheumatism 
and the affection of solitary joints are common enough. Enteric 
fever is said to be very rare, but this again is a disease which it is 
most difficult for the layman to diagnose. 

In treating the ordinary fevers the natives very generally use 
quinine, which is one of the few European drugs in which they 
have confidence. Sometimes they employ decoctions of stimulating 
spices during the cold stage of the disease and bedaub the patient’s 
head with preparations of garlic dming the hot stage. 

Skin diseases. Several of the more serious varieties of skin disease are com¬ 
mon in the district. This is no doubt largely due, as in other hot 
areas, to the activity demanded of the skin ; but dirty habits and 
the use of impure water for drinking and bathing are also largely 
at fault. Eingworm, eczema and itch are all exceedingly common. 
Guinea-worm occurs in the northern part of the Udaiyarpalaiyam 
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taluk and in the south ol Kulittalai, hut is nowhere common* 
leprosy is on the whole rare. Native physicians generally treat 
it with arsenic. 

‘Country sore eyes’ (conjunctivitis) becomes epidemic almost 
every year, the swarms of ‘eye flies’ helping to carry the 
infection. With ordinary care the disease runs a short course; 
hot if neglected or wrongly treated it too often results in perma¬ 
nent loss of sight. The usual native mode of treatment is to drop 
lime-water into the eye. Other diseases of the eye are common; 
but the most strikingly frequent of them all is senile cataract, 
though the average age of the population is far lower than in 
England. The prevalence of arcus senilis degeneration at a com* 
paratively early age is also remarkable. 

With the natives the ear receives unfair play, for they not 
only amuse themselves by titillating its passage with sticks, but 
also pour medicines into it to cure diseases wholly unconnected 
with it. Hence inflammatory conditions of the external auditor}' 
passages are frequent, and injury to internal organs not rare. 

Throat, chest and lung affections are rare, and so is heart- 
disease. Cancer occurs in all its forms. ‘ Madura foot ’ or 
mycetoma is found among the ryots cultivating black eottou-soil, 
but is not nearly so frequent as in the district from which it gets 
its name. It has been shown to be due to a ray fungus inhabiting 
black cotton-soil. The foot swells enormously and becomes 
horribly diseased. Amputation is the only remedy known for 
advanced cases. If untreated, the disease ends after some years in 
the death of the patient from the drain on liis system caused by 
the suppurating sores. Elephantiasis was once not uncommon in 
Trichinopoly and Srirangam. Improved water-supply has driven 
it out of the former town, and in the latter also for long it was 
rarely seen. Recently it has shown slight signs of reviving there, 
the water-supply and drainage of the place being still rather 
primitive. 

As in most districts, sanitary improvement is hampered by 
want of funds. In the three municipalities money is more plentiful 
than in rural areas, and the streets are kept comparatively clean 
and attention—even if not always successful—is paid to drainage 
and water-supply. Trichinopoly, indeed, has been provided with 
excellent drinking-water by the execution of an elaborate and 
expensive project. In the 23 unions, also, a large part of the 
funds collected is spent in keeping the streets clean. But outside 
the towns, as elsewhere in India, sanitary arrangements are of a 
primitive character. 
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Kve hospitals and fourteen dispensaries are maintained by the 
local boards and municipalities, A small mission hospital is also 
kept up in Irungalur (Triekinopoly taluk) by the S.P.Gr. Mission 
with a grant-in-aid from the Trichinopoly taluk board. These 
institutions contain in all accommodation for 86 male and 61 
female in-patients. Detailed statistics of accommodation and 
attendance will be found in the separate Appendix. There was a 
hospital at Trichinopoly prior to 1857, though the present insti¬ 
tution was not built till 1874. The municipal hospitals at Karur 
and Srirangam were next founded (in 1872 and 1873) and the 
local fund hospital at Namakkal in 1872. Most of the other 
institutions were established between 1883 and 1890. 

No records regarding the Trichinopoly hospital, originally the 
civil hospital and public dispensary of the district, are traceable 
previous to 1857. In that year the institution was located at 
Puttur, in a private dwelling-house which Government rented for 
Es. 30 per mensem. This building seems to have afforded 
sufficient accommodation for the sick, of whom a large number 
were treated, and separate accommodation for females was provided 
in a small out-building. In 1863 it was found necessary to 
remove the institution from Pnttur to a rented bungalow' close 
to the Garrison hospital and just outside cantonment limits. It 
did not, however, remain there long, but was again removed to a 
terraced house in Bhiman^yakkanpalaiyam close to the railway 
crossing. 

The allotment for dieting patients, etc., was reduced to Es. 80 
a month in 1861, and this, with voluntary subscriptions bringing 
in some Es. 400 a year, w^as the only income of the hospital. In 
1863 the impossibility of keeping up a useful hospital with these 
inadequate funds was so strongly felt that the then Collector, aided 
by a committee of native gentlemen, managed to collect a sum of 
Es. 20,000 with a view to endowing and building an hospital. 
On the 15th February 1872 the civil dispensary was transferred 
to the Trichinopoly municipality, under whose management it has 
since remained. A new set of buildings w'as shortly afterwards 
erected and the present hospital was opened in 1874. Its invested 
capital in 1877 amounted to Es. 22,695 and the total cost of the 
buildings was Es. 19,700 up to 1878. It was enlarged in 1882-83 
to meet the demands of the growing town by the addition of a 
general male and a general female ward, and other improvements 
and additions have also since been carried out at considerable cost. 
At present the to'^al number of beds available for all purposes is 91, 
of which 57 are used for men and 34 for women. In 1904 the 
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number of in-patients treated was 1,516, and of out-patients 
53,953. The cost of maintaining the hospital that year was 
Es. 15,520, of which Es. 5,300 were contributed by local funds and 
Es. 8,700 by the municipality. 

In December 1875 a hospital for lepers, supported by the 
municipality with the assistance of the District Board, was opened 
in a building to the east of the fort, close to the new boulevard. 
This building was originally the district jail, and up to 1871 a 
lunatic asylum. In the latter year the asylum was abolished and 
the patients in it removed to Madras. On the 1st April 1877 
21 lepers were under treatment in this hospital, three as out¬ 
patients and eighteen as in-patients. It was closed in 1894. 

The proposal to establish a dispensary in Srirangam originated 
with Burgeon-General Balfour, who, on his visit to the town in 
1871, met the temple trustees, spoke to them of the importance 
of having a dispensary there and of the benefits which such an 
institution would confer on the inhabitants and pilgrims, and tried 
to persuade them to give a portion of the temple funds towards 
this most useful charity. A few months afterwards the trustees 
were induced to promise a subscription of Es. 300 per annum, and 
this sum now forms one of the sources out of which the dispensary 
is maintained Jt was shortly afterwards supplemented by a 
subscription of about Es. 500 raised at a public meeting convened 
in Srirangam on the 6th June 1872, but was, of course, quite 
inadequate to defray the expense of starting and maintaining a 
dispensary, even on the smallest possible scale. The result was 
that, when other efforts to raise funds proved unavailing, the project 
appeared likely to be abandoned. At this crisis the Srirangam 
municipal council, at a meeting held on the 10th September 1872, 
resolved to grant annually Es. 1,200 from their funds towards the 
support of the institution. The District Board, at a meeting held 
on the 12th September 1872, also agreed to grant Es. 1,500 per 
annum to the hospital, a sum equal to that contributed by the 
municipality and the temple trustees; and the municipal council 
obtained from Government (G.O., No. 1446, Financial, dated 23rd 
October 1872) a donation of the necessary surgical instruments 
and a six months supply of medicines. 1 The dispensary was 
opened on the 1st January 1873. At first it wras located in a rented 
house inside the temple walls, where there was no accommodation 
for in-patients. Proper hospital buildings were, however, shortly 

1 Extracted from a report by Surgeon Baulu Mndaliy&r, who has been in 
dbarge of the hospital sinoe it was opened, and to whom its success has been 
mainly due. 
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CHAP. IX. afterwards erected outside the walls and close to the southern gate. 

L i uT ^ m j- were op 6116 ^ for in-patients in March 1874. In the same 

_ year the Princess of Tanj ore presented the municipal council with 

a sum of Bs. 2,000 for the erection of an additional ward. 

Meet unluckily, the buildings erected and endowed with so 
much pains and difficulty were destroyed by fire in Mar 1884. 
The institution was entirely rebuilt by the generosity of Baja 
Sir S. B&nasvami Mudaliyar, Kt., c.i.e., at a cost of Bs. 13,000. 
The accommodation now available consists of 24 beds, of which 
12 are for males and 12 for females. In 1904 the number of 
out-patients treated was 15,598 and of in-patients 246. The 
expenditure was Bs. 3,660, of which Bs. 1,500 were provided from 
local, and Bs. 1,750 from municipal, funds. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION. 


Statistics-E dneution by taluks—And by religions, Education, t, 

Inatitctioxu— Secondary schools—Training schools—Technical and industrial 
schools— St, Joseph's College—The 8.P.G. College. 

The degree of education reached in Trichinopolj is rather above chap. 3. 
the average for the whole Presidency, but below that for the cbmbus 
southern districts. At the census of 1901, thirteen per cent, of the ST AOTm qu 
male population of the old district and eight in every thousand of 
the women and girls could read and write, while the corresponding 
figures for the Presidency as a whole were 12 and 9 and for the 
southern districts 14 and 9. 

As was to be expected, a good deal of difference occurs in the Education by 
degree of literacy attained in the different parts of the district. taluki ’ 

Far ahead of all others comes the head-quarter taluk, in which 23 
per cent, of the males and 21 per thousand of the females can read 
and write ; it is followed after a long interval by Karur in which 
the corresponding figures are 10 and 6; and the most backward of 
all the taluks is Perambalur, where they are 8 and 2, respectively. 

Of the members of the three leading religions, the Muham- And by 
madam were far ahead of the others in the matter of male r ® ii s ion ** 
education, while in the education o! their women the Christians 
equally outstrip the others. The Hindus come last in both cases. 

The percentages of the males who could read and write in 1901 
were 11 among Hindus, 27 among Musalmans and 16 among 
Christians; while the corresponding figures per thousand of the 
other sex were 5, 15 and 48. The Mnsalmans are a trading 
community to whom a knowledge of reading and writing is essential, 
and the Christians benefit from the efforts of the missionaries, being 
best educated where missionary enterprise is keenest. In Karur 
taluk no less than 37 per cent, of the males among them, and 25 
per cent, of the females, can read and write. 

The higher educational institutions of the district include six Educational 
upper secondary and 28 lower secondary schools; three training I * 8TmiT10 *** 
schools and the District Board’s sessional school; six te chni cal and 
industrial schools; and two colleges, St. Joseph’s and the S.P.G-, 
colleges in Trichinopolj town. 
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The six upper secondary schools are situated in Trichinopoly, 
Srirangam, Lalgudi, Eattuputtur Earfir and Namakkal. Of the 
28 lower secondary schools, 18 are situated in Trichinopoly taluk 
and as many as 16 in Trichinopoly town 

The three training schools are at work in Trichinopoly town. 
One of them is a Government institution for masters, and the other 
two are for schoolmistresses and are managed by missionary 
bodies. The District Board's sessional school has been established 
for the training and education of primary schoolmasters in rural , 
tracts. As its name implies, it is an itinerating school and it is 
held at important centres in the non-municipal areas of the district 
for sessions of six months each. The teachers receive a small 
stipend while under instruction. 

Of the six technical and industrial schools, two are situated in 
Karur, three in Trichinopoly and the other at Irtmgalur in the 
Trichinopoly taluk. Five of them are devoted mainly or entirely 
to technical instruction, while at the other (which forms part of 
St. Joseph's College at Trichinopoly) there are only special classes 
of this kind. Three of the schools teach boys and three (one of 
those in Trichinopoly, one at Karur and that at Irungalur) instruct 
girls to make lace. The mission industrial school at Karur is 
probably the best in the Presidency. Of late years it has however 
made little progress, and efforts are now being made to bring it 
more into touch with the agricultural and industrial population. 
The Bt. Joseph’s College classes teach telegraphy, book-keeping, 
commercial correspondence and short-hand, and the others carpen¬ 
try, tailoring, blacksmith’s work, weaving, rattan-work, drawing 
and music. Carpentry is the subject most commonly taught, and 
free-hand drawing is the next most popular. 

The St. Joseph’s College at Trichinopoly is a first-grade 
institution. It is situated in the north-west comer of the fort near 
the main guard gate and is the largest collegiate institution in the 
Presidency outside Madras. It was founded by the Jesuit Mission 
in 1844 at Negapaiam. It was originally intended, and naturally 
so, to establish the college at Trichinopoly, which was the head^ 
quarters of the newly revived Jesuit Society; and a two-storied 
building was actually raised in that town for the residence of the 
Fathers who were to carry on the work. Unfortunately an epidemic 
broke out (to which the Superior fell a victim) and it was accord¬ 
ingly inferred that Trichinopoly was unhealthy and unsuited for a 
college. The new building was therefore converted into a mission 
house—it now forms a part of the residence of the Bishop of 
Trichinopoly—and another site was looked for. It so happened 
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that at this [time a number of old employes of the East India CHAP. X. 
Cdmpany residing in many of the stations along the east coast 

made an appeal to the Fathers to provide a place of education for - 

their sons. This appeal and the known healthiness of the climate 
of Negapatam were the grounds on which the college was founded 
at that place. 

It is not necessary to touch more than very briefly on the 
career of the institution at Negapatam. It had to undergo more 
than one severe trial from storm, fire and disease. 1 The cpllege 
department was not opened till 1866, and in the same year the 
institution was affiliated to the Madras University. It did not 
receive substantial pecuniary assistance from Government 2 till 
1868, when Lord Napier visited Negapatam and aocorded it a 
grant of Rs* 250 a month. This was given, as a special case, in 
view of the poor and backward condition of the Roman Catholic 
population of south India, and of the efforts made by the college 
to increase its strength and to assimilate its system to that of 
Government. The present grant of some Rs. 10,000 per annum 
was not given till 1886. 

It soon became more and more obvious that Negapatam was 
net a suitable place for the college. Notwithstanding the great 
and increasing demand for higher education among the natives in 
general and Roman Catholic converts in particular, the strength of 
the institution did not increase. Indeed the numbers for 1882 
were almost the same as those for 1866. This was due to the out- 
of-the-way situation of Negapatam at the extreme end of the 
Tanjore district, which made it troublesome and expensive for 
pupils from other districts to attend the college there. As the 
institution was the only Roman Catholic college in the south of 
India, and as the Roman Catholic population in other southern 
districts was large and increasing, the need for a change became 
more and more evident. Triebinopoly was by now an important 
railway junction as well as the head-quarters of the mission, it was 
no longer regarded as unhealthy, and everything pointed to it as 
the proper site for the college. There were many difficulties in 
the way. Handsome buildings had been erected at Negapatam 
with the help of Government, 3 and under a pledge that they 
should be used for educational purposes for twenty years; and 

1 An interesting history of it will be found in the Souvenir of the College't Golden 
Jubilee printed at its own press in 1895. 

2 The college was long debarred from receiving Government aid because the 
Fathers (being under a vow of poverty) reeeived no salaries, and Government grants 
were calculated on the salaries of the teachers! 

* These are now used as Government offioes. 
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CHAP. X. another college (the S.P.G. Gollege) was already working at Tri- 
XmrcATxovAz. chinopoly. Hence there was a good deal of opposition to the 
IytrmmoNs. change, and it did not take place till the beginning of 1883. The 
expense of the change was very great, but it was fortunately 
largely met by a gift of two lakhs of rupees from a charitable 
French gentleman. 

The first quarters occupied by the institution at Trichinopoly 
were those in which its present high-school department is located, 
which consisted of e Clive’s house 5 and the buildings on each side 
of it. These were all in a more or less ruined condition, and nearly 
the whole of them were rebuilt by the Society. Increasing numbers 
soon necessitated an enlargement of the accommodation, and the 
college department was accordingly built in 1885. The present 
reading-room and library and the large refectory at the boarding 
establishment were built subsequently. The total cost of all the 
buildings was some four lakhs of rupees. It was met from private 
contribution aided by generous help from Government. The col¬ 
lege is now a fine and imposing mass of buildings, admirably fitted 
up. The library, chemical laboratory, science lecture-rooms and 
museum would all compare well with the similar buildings in many 
English schools. The college church is a large building, deci¬ 
dedly florid in style. Its tower, surmounted by a spire, rises to 
a height of 210 feet, the roof is 80 feet above the floor, the 
whole building is 206 feet long, and the nave is 84 feet wide 
with a range of chapels on either side. It is dedicated to Our 
Lady of Lourdes. It was founded in 1889 and opened for 
service in 1895, though the tower, was not completed till 1903. 

Elaborate arrangements have been made for the accommodation 
of boarders, both Christian and Hindu. In the main buildings of 
the college department is a large boarding-house for Eoman Catho¬ 
lics which will accommodate 400 students, and several of the rooms 
in the high-school department are given up for the residence of 
Hindu students. Eating-rooms for Smaria and Vaishnavite 
Brahmans have been provided in the same buildings. The boarders 
pay a small fee for their rooms, are subject to a few simple rules, 
and are under the superintendence of one of the lay teachers and 
a native Father. There are usually about 150 Hindu students in 
these hostels. 

There are as many as 1,600 boys on the rolls of the college, of 
whom some 370 axe reading in the college classes, 570 in the upper 
secondary classes, 500 in the lower secondary classes and 160 in the 
primary classes. The college is generally successful in the Madras 
University examinations and some 450 of its boys have graduated. 
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More than half the students come from the Triehinopoly district, 
and many from the town itself. The rest come principally from 
Tanjore, Madura, Tinnevelly and Malabar. 

The fees paid by the students in the college department are 
the standard rates less ten per cent. In the school department 
they vary according to the class from fifteen to five rupees per 
term. Eight 4 aided * scholarships are competed for each year by 
college students, four by members of the B.A. classes and four by 
those of the F.A. classes. The former vary from Es. 96 to Es. 7 2 
per term, and the latter from Es. 78 to Es. 53. Fifteen smaller 
scholarships of varying value are given to boys in the school 
department. 

The S.P.G. College at Trichinopoly seems to have had its origin 
in ‘an English and a Tamil school' founded by Schwartz in 1766 
and maintained out of his own salary. These were first held in 
his own house, and afterwards in a building close by, which is now 
used as a Hindu lower secondary school. The English branch was 
separated between 1820 and 1825 and was transferred to the care 
of the Government Chaplain, and is the parent of the present St. 
John’s Church Vestry School, now held on the maidan. The early 
history of the Tamil branch is wrapped in obscurity ; but it seems 
to have survived in three elementary vernacular schools held in 
Tennfir. At any rate the latter were the nucleus of the present 
college. The institution was located at the fort in 1863-64, and 
became a high school in 1864. It rapidly attained such popularity 
that the public—and particularly the Hindus—subscribed largely 
for the erection of the large hall in which the first and second 
college classes are at present held. It was raised to the status of a 
second-grade college in 1873 and was affiliated to the Madras Uni¬ 
versity. It was for a long time the only college in Trichinopoly, 
and its students rose to the number of a thousand. It became 
a first-grade institution in 1883. Considerable reforms in the 
management and economy of the college were made while the 
principal was the Kev, T. H. Dodson (1888-96), the buildings 
were improved, the chapel was built and the Christian hostel was 
erected and dedicated to the memory of the late Bishop Caldwell. 
A hostel was also provided for the benefit of Hindu students. 
Quite recently (1905) the Caldwell hostel has been enlarged so 
as to accommodate about 20 students. Athletics have moreover 
received special attention in recent years. A new football and 
cricket ground has been purchased for the college and a piece of 
ground has been granted by the municipality for the high-school 
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The main buildings of the college are situated to the south of 
the ieppahulam. They are well-built and substantial; but are 
rather crowded together and are perhaps hardly adequate to the * 
needs of the institution. The chapel is a simple building; but its 
interior is in excellent taste. The Christian hostel is a fine, airy 
building; but the Hindu hostel is rather crowded. Funds are 
being raised to build a new hostel for Hindus. 

The College contains 202 students, who are instructed by eleven 
professors in upper and lower classes. It also includes five primary 
schools in various parts of the town containing 787 boys, a lower 
secondary school in Uraiyur with 80 boys, and a high school 
adjoining the college with 474 boys and 20 masters. The fees at 
the College are Es. 32 a term for the F.A. classes and Es. 40 for 
the B.A. classes, with separate scales for the various branches of 
the B.A. course, if taken separately. Muhammadans are in every 
case charged half rates. The charges for hoarding are Es. 7-8-0 
a month for Brahmans and Es. 2 for Christians. Hindus are 
charged Ks. 2 per term for lodging without board. 

Scholarships of the value of Es. 60, Rs. 57, Es. 54 and Es. 51 
(one or more, and not necessarily awarded) are given to the students 
of the upper classes, and others of the same kind worth Es. 42, 
Es. 40, Ks. 37 and Rs. 34 to the lower classes. They are only 
given to boys whose pecuniary circumstances are such as to prevent 
them from prosecuting their studies without assistance, are awarded 
on the results of the University and College examinations, and are 
ordinarily held for two years. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Early Revenue St stems. Muhammadan St stems —F arms —Kddaraniiant and 
nMrambi'n tracts—Rites in the nirdrambam— And in the kddarambam— 
Unauthorized exactions—The grain monopoly. First English Settlements 
—Mr. Wallace’s settlement of 1801-02—Other early settlements— Mrdrambam 
wet lands—Survey, classification and assessment of 1805-06—Leases from 
1810 to 1821--Return to annual settlements, 1821-22—The system altered, 
1824-25—The xrmm system—The kdddrambam and the nirdrambam dry laud— 
Surveys—Individual rights—Relinquishments—Retrospect—Settlement of 1864 
—Wet and dry grouping—Classification of soils—Standard crops and grain 
outturns—Commutation prices and cultivation expenses—Settlement of rates— 
General result—Financial effects of the Settlement—Second crop on wet land— 
Olapgri land—Special rates—Hill villages—Road cess— Ultimate results of this 
settlement. 5ew Settlement or 1894-95—Reasons for resettlement—Scope 
of resettlement—Resurvey —Enhancement of rates—Reclassification of certain 
tracts—Financial effects of resettlement—Miscellaneous points in the resettle, 
merit. Revenue History or Karur Taluk— Under native rule—Early 
British Settlements—Settlement of 1879. Namaxkal Taluk— Early British 
Settlements—Settlements of 1871 and 1903. Zamindari Land. Imam Land. 
Village Establishments— Before the revision of 1870—Revision of 1870— 
Revision of 1899. Existing Divisional Charges. 

The land in the district is held on ryotwari, zamindari and inam 
tenure, but the extent held on the first of these far exceeds that 
under the other two put together, and the various ryotwari 
systems which have obtained will be first considered. Karfcr and 
N&makkal taluks formed no part of the old district, and the history 
of revenue settlements in them is distinct and will be treated 
separately. 

Some light has recently been thrown upon the land revenue 
administration of the Cholas by the deciphering of their inscrip¬ 
tions, and when more of these grants are transcribed the subject 
will perhaps become sufficiently clear to enable a connected account 
of it to be written 1 . At present but little is known. The Chola 
surveys have been referred to in the sketch of their history above. 
Their assessments were imposed in lump on the whole village, 
and the various farmers’ individual rights and obligations were 
absolutely at the mercy of the village elders. Weights and 
measures differed widely in different villages, and the system of 

1 A brief account is given in Mr. Sewell’s pamphlet Mia before the English 
(Christian Lit. Soc. for India, London and Madras, 1898), pp. 24-25. 
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assessment was most complicated. Very minute areas were 
measured and separately assessed to revenue. 

Under the kings of Yijayanagar, half the gross produce of the 
land was supposed to be the share of the government. 

Under the Nayakkans the same proportion was apparently 
held in theory to be the revenue due to the State. It was collected 
through the agency of the poligars among whom the country was 
apportioned; and the letters of the Jesuit priests of the Madura 
Mission show how merciless in their treatment of the ryots these 
chieftains were. No information survives of the actual details of 
land revenue administration in those days. 

A full account of the condition of the country and its manage¬ 
ment by the Mnsalmans in the years immediately preceding the 
British assumption of the administration is given in the jamabandi 
report for 1801-02 of Mr. Wallace, the first Collector of the 
district. 

The whole district was leased out in three large farms, the 
greater part of it to the Nawab Muhammad Ali's own brother, 
Hussain-ul-mulk. In theory the farmers of the revenue were 
supposed to collect only certain fixed sums or payments in grain, 
which were calculated on the extent of land cultivated and varied 
with the kind of crop grown. They paid a fixed sum annually 
to the Nawab—Hussain-nl-mulk himself paid 164,000 star 
pagodas (Bs. 5,74,000} every year—and they kept for themselves 
any surplus remaining out of their collections after this payment 
had been made. 

The rates of assessment at which they were in theory em¬ 
powered to collect the land revenue from the ryots were of an 
exceedingly complicated kind ; and, as they were the general 
basis of all land revenue settlements for the next sixty years, some 
description of them is necessary. 

In the first place a distinction was drawn between what was 
called the kdddrambam, or dry tract, and the nirdrambam , or 
watered tract. The district was sharply divided into these two 
areas; and they were treated_in an entirely different manner. The 
ledddrambam consisted of the then taluks of Turaiyur, Yalikanda- 
pnram, Ariyalur and Udaiy arpalaiyam—or a tract comprising the 
greater part of the present IJdaiyarp SI aiyam, Perambalnr and 
Mnedri taluks* It was for the most part made up of an undulating 
plain of not infertile black cotton-soil, intersected with numberless 
s mal l streams and water-courses, and broken at intervals by masses 
of rock and low barren hills. Of a very different character was 
the fdrdrambam^ or watered tract, which comprised the whole of the 
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rest of the district as it then existed. This contained a eombina- CHAP. XI. 
tion of very fertile wet land and of most unfruitful dry land. 

In the nirdrambam tract a different treatment was accorded 
to (1) the wet land, (2) the dry land in 4 dry 5 villages (*.e., 
those which contained no wet land) and (3) dry land in 4 wet 7 
villages. 

In the case of the wet lands the actual -crop was harvested 
under the superintendence of the government officials; and, after 
5 per cent, had been deducted to allow for the cost of reaping, the 
rest wras divided between the renter and the ryot. In theory it 
was ordinarily divided equally between them ; but in the case of 
land irrigated from tanks and of fields liable to inundation the 
ryots were allowed from 55 to 58 per cent, as their share, and k . 
newly formed wet land and fields irrigated by lift they were 
allowed as much as 60, and from 65 to 68f, per cent, respectively, 

Prom the ryots’ share were next dedncted the fees payable to 
village officers and menials and to the pradial serfs. These are 
said to have amounted to as much as from 23 to 28 per cent, of the 
gross produce. Thus the ryot was supposed to receive from 
about 20 to 40 per cent, of the whole gross produce, the higher 
percentages being allowed in the case of the less valuable land. 

The dry land in 4 dry ’ villages of the nirdrambam tract was 
classed and assessed according to the kind of crop grown each 
year, whether pulses, grain or cotton. The cotton class only 
occurred in the Vettukatti taluk. It would seem that ordinarily 
land was not assessed if it was left uncultivated during any 
year. But in parte of some taluks a light grazing tax (pillumri) 
was collected even when a field was left fallow. This class of 
land was surveyed (though very imperfectly) and the areas in it 
recorded even before the advent of the British. 

Finally an entirely different system obtained in the dry land of 
the 4 wet 7 villages of the nirdrambam tract. There a fixed money 
assessment, which never varied, was charged. It is not clear 
whether this was imposed on the field or on the whole village. 

There does not seem to have been any survey or record of areas. 

This land was very rich and a source of great profit to the ryots. 1 

In the hdddrambam tract the greatest differences of tenure mdlamUm. 
obtained, not only in adjoining taluks but even in adjoining 
villages. It may be generally asserted however that the land was 
surveyed and classified, and was assessed at money rates. It was 
first of all classed according to its general character: for example, 

1 Collector’s report, dated 27th August 1827, para. 2a 
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CHAP. XI. into * dry,’ 4 wet, 5 s garden 5 and 4 special garden/ 1 But these 
Mvhavxavan classes varied in different taluks. Next , the land—sometimes only 
Ststsmi. some times both wet and dry—was classified according to 

its fertility into soil classes of various kinds. These classes again 
differed in the various taluks and in various parts of the same 
taluk. Finally rates were imposed upon the fields with reference 
to their general character and soil value. But the assessment also 
varied from year to year according to the crop grown—different 
rates being imposed on c pulses ? and c grains 9 —and it also varied 
with the position of the cultivator. Thus in most taluks favour¬ 
able rates were allowed to Brahmans; in some a distinction was 
drawn between £ native ’ ryots ( ulkttdis ) and ‘ immigrant > ryots 
(purakuSis), a further class being sometimes recognized in 4 cowl 
• purakudis; 3 aBd in the Vdlikandapuram taluk considerable 
lenience was shown to the n&ttuvahs , or leading ryots, who were 
supposed to encourage cultivation and by their precept and 
example to smooth the negotiations between the government and 
the villagers. But even these concessions were not constant, and 
the system was consequently bewilderingly complex. c It was/ 
said the Settlement Officer in 1860, c one of the most complicated 
systems that it is possible to conceive/ It is described in more 
detail in the Collector's jamabandi report for 1826-27, 2 to which 
the curious are invited to refer. 


Finally it may be added that the rates were imposed in lump 
on the whole village, every individual ryot being held liable for 
the whole tax and the villagers being left to settle the amonnts of 
their individual payments. 


Unauthorized 

exactions. 


However complicated they may have been, these assessments do 
not appear to have been particularly burdensome in themselves. 
They were continued by the British when they assumed the 
administration, and they appear moderate enough when compared 
with those in force in other parte of the Presidency at that time. 
Had they been adhered to, indeed, the ryots would perhaps have 
had little to complain of. But as a matter of fact so great and so 
constant were the unauthorized exactions of the renters, that the 
first Collector said in effect that the so-called fixed assessments 
seemed to have been imposed merely to lure the ryots on to extend 
their cultivation, and that if in any one year the rents were 


1 Vm**paytr was the name given to gardens of plantains, betel or sugar-cane. 
II formed a class distinct from tottam, or garden pure and simple, 

* Haled 37th August 1827- The jamabandi report of Mr. Wallace, dated 22nd 
January 18C3, and Appendix A to Mr. Puokle’s settte^nt report, dated 23rd 
October I860, are also of considerable interest. 
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actually collected according to the fixed rates, this was merely celap. XI. 
designed to give an opportunity of doubling the exactions in the Muhamxadaw 
next. ST fI!r* 

In the tale of oppression revealed by the Collector it is not 
always easy to see whether the exactions were in form mere 
enhancements of the supposed land tax, or whether they were 
imposed without pretence of justice merely at the will of the 
authorities. Of the former type were the enhancements of the 
rates for dry grain land, which appear to have been raised in the 
most arbitrary and variable maimer, especially when the crops 
seamed to be more than commonly promising. Of the latter type 
the nazzars, or presents to managers and renters, or such 
^IKems as the collections to defray the expenses of the ceremony of 
the circumcision of Hussain-ul-mulk’s grandson. The amount 
collected from the district on the last-named interesting occasion 
in the year just preceding the introduction of British rule, added 
to the sums exacted in lieu of the msszars which 6 were to have 
been paid if the circuit of the district had been made by Hussain- 
nJ-mulk 1 in person, amounted to no less than 104,300 star 
pagodas, or Es. 3,65,050. Another common way of raising the 
^V^Msnue was to impose additional payments at varying percentages 
upon the wet land under pretence in some cases of paying off a 
perfectly imaginary arrear, and in others under the guise of a loan 
to the government which there was no intention of repaying. In 
the last year of the Nawab’s management the exactions under this 
head amounted to nearly 30,000 * chucks' (Es. 63,000), and 
nearly 9,000 * chucks * (Es. 18,900) were extorted beyond the just 
revenue from the occupiers of the dry land. Indeed, of the total 
land revenue of that year over 16 per cent, consisted of ‘ extra 
revenue * of this character. 

4 It will naturally be asked,’ writes the Collector, 4 how the 
inhabitants oould be induced to submit to such accumulated extor¬ 
tion.’ It would seem that the leading ryots were conciliated by 
rather lighter terms € in order to induce them to second the plans 
of the managers,’ while refusal or inability to pay the impositions 
were visited with extreme cruelty and even torture. 

* To dwell on the effects of the extortions enumerated in this black 
list of the oppressions of the late management, or to recite the cruelties 
with which they were enforced, would be useless; as they cannot now 
be remedied; and, as a detail of them would only tend to excite senti¬ 
ments of horror and disgust, such sentiments would be ineffectual. 

The amount of the extortions will of itself give full idea of their effect 
on the people as it relates to their property. But when, in addition to 
this, it is known that barbarity the most refined was let loose on the 
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CHAP. XI, country, that torture the mqpt cruel to the body and the most degrading 
Mommadam to the mind was inflicted on those who were the victims of the 
Ststbxs. managers’ rapacity, it will surely not be regarded as the least of the 

““ advantages to be derived from the late transfer of the government of 

the Carnatic that a whole people have been rescued from the cruelty, 
rapine and tyranny of Muhammadan despotism. ... It would 
appear that the districts composing this division had been entirely 
abandoned by the Nabob to the plunder and rapacity of his relations 
and of renters, and by them to the cruelty and extortions of managers 
and amils . 7 

Matters were made much worse by the fact that the sale of 
grain was a strict State monopoly. The produce was bought from 
the cultivators at seven or eight fanams a kaiam 9 l and sold back to 
them at nine or ten fanams per kaiam from the State granaries. 
All importation of grain was forbidden, and it was an offence 
punishable with exorbitant fines even to lend a neighbour such 
small quantities of grain as he might require for his immediate 
support. Moreover a flagrant injustice was added to the intrinsic 
cruelty of the system, inasmuch as the grain was retailed to the 
people in measures of a less capacity than those in which it was 
estimated when it was bought in the first instance by the Govern¬ 
ment. It was one of the first acts of the British administration to 
abolishjthis monopoly, but its effects in raising prices and disorgan¬ 
izing the ordinary machinery of exchange were not immediately 
removed. 

The confusion of the accounts and the difficulty in ascertaining 
the c probable value 7 of the villages and in distinguishing the 
c just-revenue 7 of the former years from the improper extortions 
of the managers, rendered the attempts of the first British 
administrators to form a fair settlement a far from easy task. 

Mr. Wallace’s The first British settlement of the district was made by Mr. 

Wallace for the year 1801-02. It was briefly as follows: The 
amount payable by each village was fixed in money. There was 
no difficulty in doing this as far as the dry lands in the nirdrambam 
and the whole of the kdddratnbam were concerned; since money 
rates, apparently not immoderate, were already in vogue. All 
that was done in these cases was to continue the existing rates in 

3 One anna, 10| pies for 39 measures each of 100 cubic inches. 

* Wot h review of these settlements see the Collector's jjamabandi report 
fear 1S36-2?, which contains a valuable retrospect; Mr. Puckle’s reports in 
Ssfceticm from the Madras records, Volume L.,especially Appendix A; and the 
poBeetar’, j&mabandi report for 1801-02. The account in the old District Xanml 
** generally more detailed. 
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their theoretical form and without extra exactions. 1 It has already 
been stated that in these rates the wildest variety prevailed; and 
neither Mr. Wallace nor his successors attempted to introduce any 
nnifonnity. The nirdratnbam wet land, however, had usually paid 
the revenue in grain; and for this a new system had to be devised. 
First of all a standard of gross produce in terms of grain was 
settled for each village. Ordinarily this was done by taking the 
average of the gross produce recorded for each of the last five 
years. In some eases, where this seemed too low a standard, the 
Collector took also the recorded produce of some other particularly 
favourable season and included this in his calculations of the 
average. In other cases, where the extent of cultivation had 
increased during the years under consideration, he took the average 
of these years for a definite quantity of land in each village, and 
from this worked out a standard for the whole village. The old 
theoretical rates of division were retained, but strictly interpreted. 
Finally the Government share was converted into money at a 
commutation price deduced from the prices ruling in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. The local pices were no guide in this last most 
important operation, since they had been unnaturally raised by 
the monopoly of grain which had just been abolished. As a 
matter of fact, though no difficulty was experienced in the first 
year or two of British rule, the fixing of the commutation price 
was for some time a matter of great difficulty to later Collectors 
and of hardship to the ryot. 

The settlement was made with each village as a whole, but the 
amounts payable by each individual ryot were ^apparently con¬ 
sidered, and the Collector was alive to the danger of the head 
inhabitants oppressing inferior landholders by settling more on 
them than they ought to pay. It is not clear, however, precisely 
what steps were taken to prevent this injustice. 

The financial effect of the settlement was to reduce the revenue. 
demand considerably. Indeed it fell over 15 per cent, below the 
demand, and nearly 10 per cent, below the actual receipts, of the 
previous year. It must be remembered however that the demand 
and the receipts of the previous year included over 16 per cent, of 
improper exactions. 

It would be tedious to follow out in detail the various 
experiments which were subsequently made from time to time by 
English Collectors in administering the revenue of the district. 

1 The only change apparently made was to abolish the favourable rates 
extended to the nuiiuvam of Valikandaporam talak and to make them pay the 
awne as every one else. As however these were restored in 1808-09 and were not 
finally abolished till 1862, the change may be neglected. See below, p. 218. 
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These systems have long been dead and gone, and only a brief 
survey of their character will be given. It will be convenient for 
clearness’ sake to retain the distinction between the nirdrambam 
and the kdddrambam tracts and to describe the treatment of each 
class of land continuously. 

The chief difficulty was experienced in dealing with the wet 
land in the nirdrambam tract. This was indeed the only class of 
land in which much alteration of system was introduced. 

Till the end of 1804-05 Mr. Wallace’s settlement was 
continued, with the difference that both in 1802-03 and in 1803-04 
the commutation price had to be slightly altered. In 1802-03, 
moreover, the wet land was surveyed, very imperfectly, by the 
karaams. It was not however classified or reassessed. 

The first considerable change of system took place in 1805-06 
when this land was again surveyed by the kamams and this time 
was also classified into black, red, sandy and salty land. These 
classes were each divided into two sorts according to their 
productiveness; grain values were assigned to each; and the 
Government share of the pain values was converted into money 
at the existing commutation price. In working out this system, 
it should be observed, the karaams did not attempt to apply 
the principles pure and simple to the facts. They kept in view 
the average gross produce of the whole village and so adjusted 
.their classification and their assessment as to reach the same total 
result, while distributing that total over the various fields in the 
village. The difference was that the assessment was fixed upon 
the particular fields and not upon the village as a whole. It 
varied moreover with the nature of the crop grown from year to 
year, even the charges for the four chief kinds of paddy being 
different. It seems also that a charge for second-crop cultivation 
was now introduced, apparently for the first time. 

For the next four years this system was continued without auy 
change except modifications in the commutation price and correc¬ 
tions of mistakes discovered from time to time in the classification 
of the fields. But in 1810 a system of leases was introduced by 
which all the wet land in each village was let out for a lump sum 
for a term of years to the leading ryots. There was some diffi¬ 
culty in inducing the ryots to accept these leases, and it was 
necessary to put pressure on them by threatening to bring outsiders 
into the village and rent the lands to them. The first lease was 
from 1810-11 to 1812-13. The next was intended to last for ten 
years from 1813-14; but it pressed so hardly upon the ryots that 
it had to be given up in 1821. It does not appear that the terms 
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were in themselves particularly burdensome; but three years out 
of the four from 1816 to 1820 were rendered disastrous by drought 
or floods ; and it seems that in such circumstances no hard and fast 
system could have failed to be oppressive. 

A return was now made to a system of annual settlements. 
The settlement of 1809-10, the last year before the leases, was 
made the basis of the new arrangements. Several changes were 
however introduced. Firstly there was a general percentage 
reduction of the village rates, varying from 12 per cent, to (in 
a few villages) as much as 40 per cent.; secondly the commuta¬ 
tion price was again altered ; and thirdly the assessment was no 
longer made to vary with the crop grown (as in the system 
introduced in 1805-06) but depended entirely upon the nature of 
the land. 

This system was continued 4 with some deviations’ till 1824-25, 
in which year the classification was altered and the nature of the 
crop was again mad© the basis of the assessment. The latter 
arrangement went on till the introduction of the new settlement 
in 1864. Indeed the only alteration in the general system of 
assessment in the wet land of the nirdrambam tract which took 
place from this point till the introduction of the new settlement, 
was a general reduction of the rates in 1856-57. 

The foregoing were the systems theoretically in force, but if in 
any village the ryots were not willing to accept a settlement on 
these terms, they were apparently always permitted to resort to 
what was called the amdni system. The actual crop was in that 
ease divided in the recognised proportions between Government 
and the ryot. This was very harassing to both parties; but it left 
a great opening to fraud, and was often adopted by the ryots for 
that cans© alone, as it enabled them to cheat the Government. 

Some changes which took place in the recognition of individual 
rights and in the matter of relinquishments, etc*., will be briefly 
described later on. 

In the case of the wet land in the kdddrambam tract and the 
dry land generally, the policy of Government prior to the settle¬ 
ment of 1864 appears to have been comparatively simple. Briefly, 
it consisted (with a few general changes) in continuing the rates 
of assessment, in all their complexity, which existed before the 
British occupation of the district. The rar».-s in the kdddrambam 
land, whether wet or dry, were reduced all round by varying 
percentages in 1818-20, and similar general reductions were made in 
1855,1856 and 1857. The only special alterations of any import¬ 
ance in the details of the kdddrambam rates which appear to have 
28 
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taken place were the abolition in 1802 of the differential rates to the 
ndttumna and their re-establishment in 1808-09. It was found 
that these people did not really facilitate,,as expected, the work of 
Government, and only used their power to oppress the poorer 
ryots. An order abolishing exceptional rights of this class 
throughout the Presidency was issued in 1854; 1 but this was not 
immediately given effect to in this district, and these rights do not 
seem to have been abolished till they were extinguished by the 
Inam Commissioner in 1861-62. 2 It does not appear that any 
alterations whatever were made in the dry rates of the nirdrambam 
tract till 1856-57, when they shared in the general reduction 
already mentioned. 

The wet land of the nirdrambam , aB already noted, was 
surveyed in 1802-03 and surveyed and classified in 1805-06. 
The dry villages of the nirdrambam and the whole of the kdda- 
rambam land had been surveyed and classified before the British 
occupation. They were again surveyed and classified in 1806-07. 
The dry land in the wet villages of the nirarambam seem never to 
have been surveyed till the time of the new settlement. All these 
ancient surveys were made by the kamams. They were apparently 
not checked at all by regular surveyors. 3 

Till 1826-27 the old native system was continued by which 
the annual settlements of villages were made with the headman of 
each village or the leading inhabitants, and the subordinate 
revenue officials and the village officers were left to decide what 
portion of this amount should be borne by each particular cultiva¬ 
tor. Each cultivator, moreover, was held responsible for the 
arrears of the whole village, the villagers being in theory invested 
with a kind of corporate unity. In 3 826-27 the system of giving 
the ryots individual pattas was started. Till 1844, these were 
given only at the end of the fasli, when they were comparatively 
useless, but subsequently they were distributed when the settle¬ 
ment was actually made. The lands of defaulters were not sold 
for arrears of revenue till 1833-34. The theory of joint responsi¬ 
bility seems to have been abandoned in 1821-22.* 

For many years after the British occupation of the country it 
was impossible in large parts of the district for a ryot to relinquish 
his holding. Land once brought under the plough became there¬ 
by part aud parcel of a ryot’s pattukkatiu , or holding, and he 

i E.M.O. dated 3lst August 1854. 

* Bee below, p. 238. Also Mr. Pnekle’s letter of 28th November 1862, 
pants. 65—6. 

* CoBeetoris jamabandi report for 1826-27, paras. 11,13 and 49* 

* Mr. Fsdtle’s Settlement Bepoit, Appendix A, para. 28, 
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had always to pay for it. This was called the patfi&kkatiu system, CHAP. XI. 
and prevailed throughout the ntrdrambam and in the dry land of 
the kdddrambam. It was not relaxed till 1830-31, and does not $ ETT j^mts, 
appear to have been entirely abolished till'the settlement of 1^64. —*- 

At that time it only applied to dry land in wet villages of the 
nirdrambam} 

It is not to be denied that the rates in force prior to the settle- Retrospect, 
menfc of 1864 were generally excessive. The 3 4 desertions ’ of the 
cultivators were continually complained of by Collectors; and in 
1831-32 the inhabitants of nearly every village in Ariyalur and 
Udaiy arpalaiyam requested permission to relinquish their lands 
entirely ; and they were only prevented from deserting in a body 
‘by the vigilance of the kavalgars and peons. 52 A few years 
later no less than 2,200 rj ots are reported to have left their homes 
and emigrated to Salem and South Areot.® 

All this was changed by the regular survey and assessment Settlement of 
which was begun about the middle of the last century. The 1864 * i 
survey was undertaken in 1854-55; and the settlement was 
commenced by Mr. Puekle, then Deputy Director of Bevenue 
Settlement, in 1858-59. It was not finished till 1864. 

Triehinopol v was one of the first districts into which the settle¬ 
ment on the new principles, which took place about this time in 
many parts of the Presidency, was introduced. It was preceded 
in this respect only by the western delta of the Goddvari and some 
two taluks in South Arcot. Partly for this reason, and partly 
because the different officers, to whose province it fell to criticize 
Mr. Buckle’s scheme, took widely different views as to the way in 
which the district should be treated and the rates of assessment 
which should be introduced, this settlement gave rise to a quite 
unusual amount of discussion and correspondence. An elaborate 
analysis of this correspondence will be found in the old District 
Manual (pp. 195 foil*) 5 as well as a lengthy account of the 
introduction of the settlement. The limits of this volume neces¬ 
sitate a much shorter treatment of the subject. 

A most important operation in the settlements of this Presi- wet and dry 
dency is the classification of the sources of irrigation, to grouping. 

3 JUd.y para. 150; also Settlement Reports for 1830-31 and 1831-32. 

* Settlement Report for 1831-32, para, 23. 

* Mr. Fuehle’s Report, Appendix A, para. 33. 

4 The best account of this settlement is in Vol. L. of the Selections from the 
Madras Records. A useful analysis of it appears in the Settlement Officer’s report, 
para. 7 foil., printed inB.P. (Revenue Settlement, etc.), No. 2, dated 4th January 
1895, pp. 2 foil. 

4 The correspondence is printed in Yol. L. of the Selection* from the Record 9 * 
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CHAP. XI. 
First 
English 
Srttlbaissts. 


Classification 
i f toils. 


differentiate the irrigated fields, and of the villages, to differentiate 
dry cultivation, into several ‘groups.’ In the settlement unffer 
consideration, the classification of the wet land into group was 
not effected, as in more recent settlements, solely with reference 
to individual sources of irrigation. The situation of villages with 
reference to markets and roads was also taken into account and 
so also was the rather vague factor of e the productive power of 
the land 9 ; and the grouping was rather by villages and tracts 
than by irrigation sources. 

Five wet groups were adopted. Roughly speaking, the first 
two included the Can very irrigation, and the other three chiefly 
the tank irrigation. The third group included some irrigation 
from the Coleroon and the Yell&r, as well as some inferior irriga¬ 
tion from the Cauvery, where the land was on a high level or was 
supplied with drainage water. Only 27 villages were placed in the 
first group, and 231 in the second. 

The dry land was grouped by villages on a consideration of 
proximity to markets, and fi the productive power of the land/ 
Three group were adopted. At that time there was only one 
made road in the dry taluks; and. though in the irrigated tract 
on either side of the Cauvery there were good roads, the state of 
communications was generally very defective. The only railway 
in the district was the section of the South Indian Railway 
connecting Trichinopoly with Tanjore and Negapatam, which was 
opened in 1862. 

All villages conveniently situated with reference to the markets 
of South Areot and Tanjore, or to the town of Trichinopoly, were 
placed in the first group; the more remote villages lying along the 
northern border of the district were classed in the second; and the 
poor dry villages lying south of the Cauvery, as well as a few 
distant villages in the north-west comer of the district, were placed 
in the third group. The rates of assessment applicable to each 
class and sort of soil in the highest group were reduced by one or 
more steps in the lower group. Thus the same kind of soil In 
different group was assessed at different rates. This will be 
obvious from the scale on p. 223 below. 

The next process was to classify the soils of individual fields. 
Seven classes, numbered from two to eight, were adopted, and for 
each oi these except two (classes Nos, 2 and 6, in which there were 
only two sorts) the lands were ultimately further subdivided into 
three sorts. These sorts were merged into eight 4 primary tarams ’ 
for wet, and nine 4 primary tarams ’ for dry land. These 4 primary 
tmrmm 9 were supposed to represent soils of equal value. In more 
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recent settlements the classification has been rendered more elastic CHAP. XL 
bjr the use of five sorts for each class of soils. The principle then 
adopted also differed slightly from that now observed in another Sbttcbjusnts. 
respect; since the primary tarams were not based entirely on the 
grain-producing value of the land, but included the varying 
estimates for each sort of soil of the cost of cultivation. Nowadays 
it is assumed that soils equal in grain value cost the same to 
cultivate, and only soils of an equal productive value are put in 
the same primary taram. In Mr. Pucfele’s settlement, soils of 
different productive values were merged together. Their net value 
to the cultivator was the same or nearly so, since the cultivation 
expenses varied. 1 

The soils of the different fields having been thus classified, the standard 
productive power of each was ascertained by numerous ex peri- cr °P 8 and 
meats. For wet land, the standard crop in terms of which the fnttnnis. 
value of the soils was estimated was paddy. For dry land, cholam, 
e&mbu, ragi mid varagu were selected, and the value of each soil 
in each of these grains was estimated. From these grain 
valuations a deduction of 20 per cent, was made in the case of 
dry land to allow for vicissitudes of season, and of 10 per cent, in 
wet land to allow for unprofitable areas included in tbe registered 
holdings. 

Each sort of soil was thus provided with a grain standard of Oommuta- 
its productive value. It was necessary to convert this into money, ^ P riceB 
and to effect this commutation prices were fixed for the various cultivation 
kinds of grain in terms of which the soils were valued. These ex P eTlses * 
were deduced from the annual average prices of these grains for a 
series of years, apparently the prices of Triehinopoly town alone 
being taken. From these a deduction was made of from 17 to 22 


Price per 


Grain. 


Madras 

garee. 

RS. A. P. 

Paddy 


.. 66 10 8 

Cholam 


.. 100 0 0 

Cambn 


.. 83 5 4 

Eagi 


.. 83 5 4 

Varagu 


.. 60 0 0 


per cent., to allow for the difference 
between ryots’ and town prices. 
The resulting rates of commutation 
are given in the margin. It will 
be noticed tbat in one important 
particular tbe data differed from 
those now generally considered in 


such matters, namely, that the prices 
adopted for calculating the commutation rates were annual averages 
and not the priees of the months in which ryots chiefly sell their 
grain. The commutation rates were next applied to the grain 
values of the various tarams of soil, and each was thereby provided 
with a money valuation of its productive value. 


See Mr. Puokle’s first report (dated *Srd October 1880), para. 86. 
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222 TRICHINOPOLT. 

From these valuations the estimated expenses of cultivation 
were then deducted. The estimation of cultivation expenses is 
always difficult, and Mr. Puekle did not pretend to * any great 
degree of accuracy/ He allowed from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 3 per acre 
for wet land and from Rs. 4-2-8 to Rs. 3 per acre for dry. 

The Settlement Officer was now in possession of estimates in 
money of the net productive power of each sort of soil. From 
these the money rates had to be deduced, and it was the settling of 
the precise rates of assessment which gave rise to most of the 
controversy concerning this settlement. The rates originally 
proposed by Mr. Puekle were framed so as to represent either the 
half of the net, or one third of the gross, produce, and as a matter 
of fact these rates were ultimately accepted with very little 
modification. In the interim however Mr. Puekle had proposed, 
and the Board had with some modifications accepted, a lower 
scheme of rates derived from an all-round deduction of 13 per cent, 
on wet, and 11 per cent, on unirrigated land. It is needless to 
go into the detailed reasons for this deduction ; but it would seem 
that there was a general feeling that Trichinopoly had been rather 
over-assessed in the past, and that it should be treated leniently 
now. The members of the Grovernment disagreed as to several 
particulars of Mr. Puckle’s calculations, and the whole matter was 
referred to the Secretary of State. Orders were received from 
him directing that the assessment should be calculated with 
reference to the net, and not the gross produce, and that the share 
of the Grovernment should be taken as roughly one half of the 
former. Rates were worked out in accordance with these 
directions; and, as above remarked, those ultimately adopted 
differed very little from those originally proposed by Mr. Puekle* 
They ranged from Rs. 9-4-0 to Re. 1 for wet, and from Rs. 3-8-0 
to As. 4 for dry, land. 

The area of wet land included in this settlement was 123,563 
acres. The greater part of this was assessed at Rs. 6, Rs. 5, Rs. 4, 
Rs. 3-8-0 or Rs. 2-8-0 per acre. Of the 641,000 acres of dry land 
settled, nearly 200,000 acres were assessed at Re. 1, and over 
100,000 acres at As. 6; 66,000 acres were rated at As. 8, and 
a large area at sums between Rs. 1-12-0 and As. 10; and very 
little was charged more than Rs. 1-12-0. The average assess¬ 
ment on dry land was As. 14, and on wet Rs. 4 - 4-0 per acre. 

The following table will show at a glance how the rates were 
applied to the various sorts of {soil and the various fgroups of 
land:— 
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Irrigated, 


Primary tiram, 

} 

Class- 

Sort. 

First 

group. 

Second 

group. 

Third 

group. 

Fourth 

group. 

Fifth 

group. 


j 




MS . 

A. 

ES. 

A . 

as. 

A. 

HS. 

A . 

ES. A. 

1 .. 



2 

1 

9 

4 

8 

12 

7 

4 

6 

12 

e 4 





2 

2*1 


8 

O 

7 

8 

6 

0 

6 

8 

5 O 

% 

.. 



4 

1 


7 

8 

7 

0 

5 

8 

6 

0 

4 8 




* 

S 

1 










i 

3 .. 

.. ' t 


4 

2 


8 

8 

6 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 8 




7 

u 











4 .. 

.. .. < 


3 

6 

2 

lj 

'I 6 

S 

S 

0 

3 

8 

3 

4 

3 0 



r 

b 

21 

1 









6 .. 

.. .. .i 


7 

8 

2 

1 

^ i 

8 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

12 

2 8 ! 

j 

' 


6 

lj 

j 







! 


I 6 .. 

.. 


4 

6 

31 

2 

■ ! 3 

8 

3 

4 

2 

t 

8 

2 

4 ; 

2 0 

1 


t 

3 

3" 

: 



; 


i 


1 


i 7 


■ 


£ 

1 3 

■ 

3 

O 

2 

12 | 

2 

0 I 

1 

13 

1 8 



1 


8 

i 3 










, 

8 .. 

•• 

1 


7 

8 

S' 

1 $ 


2 

8 , 

i 

2 

4 

i 

8 

1 

4 

1 0 


UnirrigOUd. 


\ 


Primary Urrnm. 

C1*S8. 

Sort. 

First 

group. 

Second 

group. 

Third 

group. 




as. 

A. 

KS. 

A. 

ES. A. 

1 . 

2 

1 

3 

8 

3 

2 

2 12 

1 .. 

4 

1 

2 

12 

2 

8 

2 4 

3. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 12 


r 3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

12 

1 10 

4.. 

i 

* 

7 

2 
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} « 

12 

1 

10 

1 8 

$ .. 

i 

r s 
£ 

2' 

1 


1 

8 

1 

4 

1 0 



**> ” 

1 t 

2^ 







8. 


1 7 ; 

t 8 

2 

1 


1 

0 

0 

13 

0 10 



l 6 








7. 

, 

r * 

1 6 

3^ 

2 


0 

10 

0 

9 

0 8 



3 

3 1 


1 





8 .. 


' 5 ! 

3 


; o 

8 ; 

0 

7 

0 6 



! 8 i 

2 j 







9. 

i 

’ 7 : 

8 

3^ 
3 . 


0 

6 

0 

5 

0 4 


The new rates were first applied in the year 1864-65. As 
compared with the land revenue derived under the old settlement 
in the previous year (Es. 15,82,074), the demand under the new 
settlement (Es. 11,94,018) showed a decrease (in round figures) 
of Rs. 3,88,000. The difference was no doubt large; but, as 
above noted, there was a general feeling that the district had been 
over-assessed in the past, and there was also a general expectation 
that under the new rates cultivation would quickly spread, and the 
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Fpecwd rates. 


deficiency be thus made up. Mr. Puckle ventured to prophecy 
that this would be effected within the next five years, and both 
the Board of Revenue and the Government regarded this forecast 
as being far from extravagant. How little the result fulfilled 
these expectations will soon be seen. 

Before however going on to refer to the working of this 
settlement, it will be convenient to notice one or two miscellaneous 
features connected with it which are either peculiar or were the 
subject of controversy. There was a good deal of discussion as to 
the charge for second crops on wet land. Mr. Puckle at first 
proposed to levy no charge at all; and the Board, though dis¬ 
approving of the proposal as a general rule, were in favour of. 
foregoing the charge on occasional wet second crops, in eases where 
the possibility of raising one was so uncertain that a composition 
could not be effected. Government disapproved of any such 
concession, however, and a temporary fasal-j asti was prescribed for 
all such eases, as elsewhere. There was also a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion as to the rates of composition to be allowed, and it was 
ultimately decided that they should be one-third, one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the first crop charge, but never less than 1 rupee. 
One-half of the first crop charge was nowhere imposed. As a 
matter of fact the rates usually adopted seem to have been one- 
third and one-fourth; one-fifth was apparently only allowed in 
the Musiri taluk. 

A peculiar feature of the settlement of the dry land was the 
treatment of the fields which were capable of being irrigated from 
Government sources but wure classified as, dry. These, it seems, 
were differentiated from the wet land by being only inadequately 
irrigable or unirrigable by direct flow, and from the ordinary dry 
land by being capable of irrigation at all. They were classed as 
1 permanently-improved pun j ah 7 and were assessed at rather high 
rates, but were given the right to take Government water for one 
crop free of charge. Land of this kind occurred both in the 
nirdrambam and kdddrambam tracts. In the former it consisted of 
fields the supply of water to which was not sufficient to produce a 
wet crop; and in the latter it corresponded to the old ‘ garden * land. 
It is often spoken of as ‘garden 7 or * olaperi 7 land and it will be 
referred to again in the account of the next settlement. 

Special rates were allowed on the wet land under a few tanks, 
in consideration of the fact that ryots had spent money in improv¬ 
ing or constructing these sources of irrigation. In these cases Mr. 
Puckle made over the dry land at dry rates subject to the payment 
of similar rates on the waterspread. 

1 Sec Selection* from the Madras records, Vol. L, p. 173, paras. 46-48, 
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The scientific settlement was not extended to the three hill CHAP, XI. 
villages of Kombai, Tembaranadu and Venn ad u in the Paehai- 
malai hills. These were roughly settled on a scale of 12 annas Settlemekts. 
an acre on the slopes and 8 annas an acre on the higher plateaus H 
for ploughed land, and at 4 annas an acre for hoe cultivation. 

In one other respect the whole settlement was peculiar. The Road cess, 
road cess was calculated at 2 per cent, on the land revenue; hut, 
unlike the practice nowadays, this was not made a separate charge 
on the ryots hut was held to be included in the land revenue paid * 
by them, and was annually transferred from that head to the 
credit of roads. This will have to he remembered in comparing 
% this settlement with that by which it was followed. 

It has already been noted that hopes were generally enter- Ultimate 
tamed that under the new and lighter rates of Mr. Puekle’s 
settlement cultivation would very quickly extend and would soon 
make up for the decrease in the revenue caused by the lightening 
of the assessment. As a matter of fact the land under occupa¬ 
tion and the revenue did increase considerably, and on the whole 
steadily, during the currency of that settlement, but at no time 
did the land revenue reach the figure of the year 1863-64. The 
following table will show at a glance the variations in holdings 
and revenue during the next 30 years as compared with those of 
the year preceding the settlement:— 


Year. 

Holdings. 

Total. 

demand. 

. 

Remarks. 

186344 .. 

1864-65 

1868-69 .. 

1877-78 .. 

1886-87 

1893-94 .. 

ACS. 

727,000 

800,000 

951,000 

976,000 

1,002,000 

1,045,000 

KS. 

16,69,000 

12,58,000 

14,38,000 

15,13,000 

1 15,31,000 
16,54,000 

) There was considerable 

1 3 actuation in these years, 

J but the growth was steady. 

1 From 1878-94 the fluetua- 
J tions were less and the 
growth steadier. 


The average assessment on the occupied extent for the years 
1864-94 was Es. 14,88,000, or little more than a lakh of rupees in 
excess of the average for the previous thirty years. The Board of- 
Eevenue, when commenting on these figures in 1895, remarked 
that, though the assessment had not been the financial success which 
had been anticipated, it had yet wrought much benefit to the 
ryots of the district. Not only had holdings increased in area by 
nearly a half, but the weight of the assessment had been very 
largely reduced during the period of the settlement by the great 
rise m the prices of all agricultural produce. The time had now 
come when ‘the exigencies of Government and justice to the 
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general taxpayer alike require that the burden of taxation should 
be readjusted.’ 

By the time the period of this settlement had run out, the 
price of paddy had risen to 85 per cent, above Mr. Puekle’s commu¬ 
tation rate and to 38 per cent, above the average of the prices of 
the twenty years immediately preceding the settlement. In the 
case of dry grains, 2 prices had risen by 52 per cent, as compared 
with the commutation rate and by about 12 per cent, as compared 
with the average of the twenty years preceding the settlement. 
Nor was this the only circumstance which necessitated a resettle¬ 
ment. It had long been felt (indeed the belief is voiced in the 
old District Manual) that the rich land under the Cauvery was 
seriously under-assessed. It was ascertained in 18^4 that the 
average tax paid on that land was then only Bs. 4-15-1 per acre, 
which was much lower than the assessment on similar land in the 
adjoining district of Tanjore. In the four taluks of Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam, Nannilam and Mayavaram similar land in the first 
group of irrigation paid over Bs. 8 an acre, and in the second 
group nearly Bs. 7. The rates for dry land were fairly high when 
the exceptional ohperi lands were included, but these had to be 
excluded for the purpose of a just comparison 3 ; and if that was 
done the dry rates were also very low. The grouping of the wet 
land in this tract was also exceedingly lenient, most of the villages 
being placed (as already remarked) in the second and third groups. 

In view of these facts it was decided that the whole of the land 
in the tract commanded hy the Cauvery must be classified de rum. 
The land watered by the Coleroon, Amaravati and Nandiyar rivers 
was also ordered to be reclassified, but the extent of this did not 
amount to 8,000 acres, so that this was a comparatively unimport¬ 
ant matter. It was moreover decided to classify all the cultivable* 
land still remaining unsettled in the district which was not required 
for communal purposes or forest reservation. This, it was ulti¬ 
mately ascertained, amounted to 22,000 acres. With regard to 
the rest of the district, it was considered sufficient to enhance the 
assessment already in force. An exception was made in the case 
of the hill villages only roughly settled in 1864, in which the rates 
of land-tax were allowed to remain unaltered. 4 The assessment 


1 Hie papers connected with this settlement, bound together into a handy 
volume, are in the library of the Board of Revenue (Revenue Settlement, Land 
Records and Agriculture). 

* The price returns foroholam were evidently defective, and the remarks in the 
text do not therefore include that grain. 

* Since they had a right to take Government water for one wet crop. 

4 Theradafiral survey of these villages was sanctioned in 1902 (G.O., No. I024 f 
Revenue, dated 18th October 1902) and is still in progress. 
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on the land assessed at special rates was not at once subjected to CHAP. XI. 
the general enhancement. But these rates were enhanced by the New Settle- 
Collector in 1900 in accordance with the orders of Government. isst-vs. 
In the okperi land in the tract to be resettled (some 5,U0O acres), 
though the rates were to be enhanced, the old right of taking 
Government water for a single crop was allowed to continue. 

Another class of land which required rather special treatment was 
that in seven villages transferred in 1865-66 from South Arcot to 
this district. These had been originally settled on a scale of rates 
different from that adopted in the settlement of Trichinopoly. In 
order to bring this into harmony with the rates in the villages in 
this district, the assessment now fixed by enhancement for similar 
land included in the old Trichinopoly settlement, was applied to 
the fields of the South Arcot villages. In only one other case was 
the relative incidence of the old rates altered, or those rates modi¬ 
fied in any way but by enhancement. This was in the ease of 
certain wet land under tanks irrigating 300 acres or more, which 
in the opinion of Government had been placed in too low a group 
at the former settlement. This land was now raised into the 
group just above, besides being liable to the general enhance¬ 
ment of the rates. 2 The general enhancement ordered was 12| 
per cent, in the case of wet, and 20 per cent, in that of dry, 
land. 

Preparatory to the new settlement, the district was resurveyed Eesurvey. 
and a considerable excess above the figures of the old survey, 
amounting in all to no less than 18 per cent., was discovered in 
the arable area. This however was more than accounted for by the 
large areas under poramboke which formerly had been left unsur¬ 
veyed but were now measured and mapped; and it was found 
that the area of actual holdings, so far from increasing, had 
actually diminished. 

Of the settlement operations, the simplest was the general Enhancement 
enhancement of the old rates. This was not done with mathe- of ****** 
matical accuracy, as the new rates bad to be rounded so as to avoid 
fractions and inconvenient figures. The only difference in the 
carrying out of the enhancement from the plan originally contem¬ 
plated was in the application of the double enhancement to the 
tanks the grouping of which was to be raised. It will be seen 
from the scale of wet rates in Mr. Puekle’s settlement (given 
above on p. 223) that the scales of rates in the different groups of 

1 G.O., Mis. No. 4101, Revenue, dated 21st October 1899, embodied in Board’s 
Proceedings, No. 402 (Settlement), dated 4th December 1899. 

* As will be observed immediately, this land was treated with leniency in the 
actual application oi these enhancements. 
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CHAP. XI. land rise at very varying intervals from one group to another. 
Kbit Settle- Thus the same tarams in the third and the fourth groups are 
assessed at rates of nearly the same value, differing in fact by only 
—* one money grade; while there is a difference (in some cases) of 

as‘much as six money grades in the rates of the same tarams in 
the third and second groups. Thus to both raise the group and 
also to enhance the rates would have meant a very large increase 
of assessment, which Government was unwilling to impose. It 
was ultimately decided that in raising from one group to another 
the change should be limited to one money grade. 

In giving the financial effects of the resettlement in the tract 
where no reclassification occurred, it will be necessary to add the 
figures of two out of three inam villages which had been resumed 
since the previous settlement and which lay in that part of the 
district; the third lay in the reclassified tract and was settled on 
the principles laid down for that tract. These two villages were 
now classified according to the old scheme of soils and were assessed 
at the new enhanced rates so as to come into line with the other 
land in this part of the district. The total financial effect of the 
resettlement for this tract was an increase of Rs. 1,47,000 in the 
assessment, and a decrease of 2,300 acres in the extent of holdings, 
as compared with the figures of the previous year under the old 
settlement. 

® ie reclassification and resettlement of the rest of the district 
tracts. needs rather longer notice. In grouping the villages and irri¬ 
gation sources for the dry and wet land respectively, the following 
course was adopted. As far as dry laud was concerned, all the 
villages were put in one group, since all alike enjoyed excellent 
communications and markets; and, on a comparison with the groups 
in Tanjore (the recent settlement in which was kept in view as a 
guide throughout this settlement) they were all placed in the first 
group. As regards the sources of irrigation, three classes (corre¬ 
sponding to the first three groups in the Tanjore settlement) were 
adopted. Of the 345 minor channels now grouped, 216 were placed 
in the first, 114 in the second, and only 15 in the third group. 

At the same time a revision of the wet ayakat was undertaken. 
This was especially necessary owing to the fact that most of the 
olaperi lands in this tract were ordered to be transferred to wet, 
either as being now irrigable by direct flow, or at the request of 
the landholders. The latter were given the option, when the land 
was only irrigable by lift, of having it classified either aB 4 baling 
wet f or ordinary * dry/ There was also a small extent formerly 
classed as wet which was from its position actually unirrigable, 
and this was transferred to the head of dry. The transfers from 
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wet to dry amounted to some 300 acres, and from dry to wet to CHAP. XI. 
nearlv 4,400. New Settee- 

The same scale of classes and sorts of soil as had been used in 1894-95. 

Tanjore were employed to differentiate the soils in this district. - 

Actually two classes of alluvial soil, three of regar and two of red 
ferruginous were adopted. Each was divided into five sorts; bnt 
only three sorts were actually adopted in the case of the' three 
lowest classes. A great deal nf unnecessary trouble was also saved 
by the discovery that the money rates sanctioned for Tanjore could 
be applied with justice to Trichinopoly. The standard grains 
used for Tanjore were with one exception the same as those selected 
at the former settlement in this district, and the commutation 
prices deduced according to rule in both districts were pretty much 
the same. Thus it was not necessary to make any special crop 
experiments. The different sorts of soil were arranged in eleven 
t&r&ms according to their productive capacity and a money rate 
deduced for each. Similar soils under the three different classes 
of irrigation were graded by a reduction of one taram for 
each class. The assessment, in the case of dry and wet land 
alike was supposed to represent a half of the net produce after 
deducting the cultivation expenses and a percentage of the gross 
produce (15 per cent, in wet land and 20 per cent, in dry) to 
allow for unprofitable areas and vicissitudes of the season. The 
allowance for cultivation expenses varied from Es. 5-8-0 to 
Es. 2-14-0 for dry land, and from Es. 14 to Rg. 6 for wet, decreas¬ 
ing with the value of the land and consequently with the assessment. 

The following table shows the scale of rates actually arrived at 
without the materials on which they were based:— 





CHAP’ XL 
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The general financial effect of the new settlement in this 
reclassified area was as follows: The extent of the holdings 
decreased by 4,600 acres and the assessment increased by nearly 
Bs. 2,67,000. The total financial effect* for all the resettlement 
operations for the whole of the old district will be seen from the 
following table. The figures given for the reclassified area, as 
well as for the tract not reclassified, only represent the occupied 
area. Moreover the figures shown as the assessment do not 
represent the whole of the assessment imposed by the rates of the 
former settlement, since the 2 per cent, credited to roads has been 
deducted; but they do show the whole that was credited under 
that settlement to land revenue:— 


— 

Old settlement. 

New settlement. 

Difference in new 
settlement. 

. Assess- 

Ar6a ' mant. 

Area. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area. 

B 

Tract not reclassified— 
Dry .. „ .. 

Wet 

Total .. 

Beelassified tract— 

Dry 

Wet 

Total .. 

Grand Total .. 

ACS. 

868,497 

56,278 

as. 

7,52,866 

1,81,589 

ACS. 

867,237 

55,234 

BS. 

8,69,932 

2,21,529 

ACS. 

— 1,260 

— 1,044 

.... . ... 

118. 

+1,07,066 
+ 39,940 

924,775 

9,34,456 

922,471 

10,81,461 

— 2,304 

+ 1,47,006 

16,677 

89,723 

27,406 

4,11,177 

16,776 

84,897 

38,878 

6,66,572 

+ 199 

— 4,826 

+ 11,472 
-1-2,65,396 

106,300 

4,38,583 

101,673 

7,05,450 

— 4,627 

+ 2,66,867 

1,031,076 

13,73,038 

1,024,144 

17,86,911 

— 6,931 

+ 4,13,873 


The financial result of the introduction of the new rates was 
thus an increase of nearly Rs. 4,14,000, or 30T per cent., for the 
whole of the old district. Both the Board and the Government 
remarked, when commenting on these figures, that the high rate 
of increase was mainly due to the extreme lightness of the rates 
fixed at the former settlement on the fertile lands of the Cauvery 
valley. That the assessments were not in themselves particularly 
heavy has been shown in a number of ways. From the very 
beginning very little coercion was needed to collect the greatly 
increased demand. Moreover a comparison of the Trichinopoly 
rates with those of the neighbouring tracts of Tanjore and South 
Areot shows- only a small excess in the former, and this is 
explained by the fact that the tracts in Tanjore under the Cauvery 
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contain a great deal of inferior land, while the reclassified area CHAP. XI. 
in Tricbinopoly is nearly all of an excellent description. The 
following figures illustrate this comparison:— 1804 - 96 . 


— 

Trichinopoly. 

Tanjor*. 

South 

Arcot. 

Ante-settle¬ 
ment. 

Resettle¬ 

ment. 

pry— 

Tract not reclassified .. 

Reclassified (not 

Average . . 

W*4— 

Tract not reekssiihd (in 
Tsuvjort, upland tract) 
Kadaatified tract (in Taojore, 
deltaic tract; 

Average .. 

KS. A. V . 

0 14 1 

1 12 6 

as. ... r. 

0 15 10 

2 G 0 

RS. A. F. 

17 8 

ns. A. T . 

1 8 2 

0 14 4 

10 3 

17 8 

18 2 

8 4 8 

4 12 4 


3 6 11 

8 7 9 

} 5 * 6 

4 3 1 

8 6 11 

6 4 9 

5 7 5 


Moreover, writing in 1902, after an experience of the new 
rates for several years, the Collector records the mature opinion 
that such adverse criticism as the new settlement had evoked was 
not really honest. 

The cost ef the resurvey and resettlement had been about two 
and a quarter lakhs of rupees, and the result of the settlement was 
a return cm the outlay of as much as 182 per cent. 

A few minor points connected with this settlement may here Miscellaneous 
be noticed. It included the whole of the cultivable land of the ^^uiement 
did district except what was required for communal purposes. 

Some 22,000 acres of unoccupied land was settled, and was 
classified on the method followed at the original settlement of the 
surrounding lands. There remained 30,000 acres which were 
either unfit for cultivation or required for communal purposes. 

, The new rates were introduced in the year 1894-95. The 
whole of the additional assessment was not imposed at once, but 
the usual ‘increment remissions 9 were allowed. Where the 
increase of assessment in individual eases exceeded 25 per cent, of 
the old assessment, a sum equal to 25 per cent, of the old assess¬ 
ment was levied at once, and the remainder by instalments equal 
to 12| per cent, of the old assessment. 

The burden of the increased assessment was also alleviated by 
the abolition of the irrigation cess referred to above in Chapter IV. 
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CHAP. XX. This was a payment voluntarily made by the ryots for the eonser- 
Naw Settlb- vancy of some of the river irrigation channels. It represented 
im-£L the commuted money value of the labour which each landholder 
— was bound by custom to contribute for the conservancy of the 
channels. Owing to their disagreements the ryots could not be 
made to work properly together for the preservation of the 
channels and the supervision was undertaken by Government in 
consideration of the payment of the cess. At the resettlement the 
Government consented as an act of grace to continue the super¬ 
vision of the channels while remitting the payments of the 
irrigation cess for the future. 

The rules for second wet crop were rather different in the 
reclassified area in this settlement from those followed in the 
former one. Fields under irrigation sources of the first group 
which had au unfailing supply of water for two crops were 
registered as permanent double-crop land at 1| times the first-crop 
assessment. In all other fields of this class a ryot was allowed td 
have his crop registered as double-crop on these terms if he likedj 
but composition at lower rates was not allowed. Under irrigation 
sources of the second and third classes, composition for second 
crop was allowed at one-third and one-fourth of the first crop 
charge respectively. 


Ebtkmub 
Histout of 
Karur 
Taluk. 


None of the above description applies to the taluks of Earur or 
N&makkaL For a full description of the revenue administration 
of those the reader is referred to the Gazetteers of Coimbatore and 


Salem districts, respectively. There is only room here for a brief 


review of the settlement history of each. 


Under aativ# Little is known of the revenue history of Kardr taluk prior to 
the time when the kingdom of Mysore was usurped by Haidar 
Ali. Eiog Ghikka Ddva R&ja of Mysore (1671-1704) made 
a regular survey of the country, and took two-thirds (in kind) of 
the gToss produce of the wet land, leaving the ryot one-third. 
When Haidar came into power he apparently took this survey as 
the basis of his assessments, but he collected all his rents in money 
and in a single payment. This forced the ryots to sell immedi¬ 
ately after harvest at low prices, with the result that a great deal 
of land in the old Coimbatore district went out of cultivation and 
could not be farmed remuneratively. Tipu Sultan increased all 
the assessments 25 per cent, and yet more land went out of culti¬ 
vation ; but he was never able to collect this enormous demand, 
and on his death the arrears were very large and it is said 
that only the garden land and some wet land had any sale value 
at afi. 
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When the district came into British hands on the fall of 
Seringapatam in 1799. it was placed (with the other parts of the 
old Coimbatore district which lie south of the Noyil river) under 
the management of the Collector of Dindigul. That officer made 
a survey, and conducted a regular classification of the fields 
according to their productive value, based on the statements of 
ryots and other persons likely to know. The Government share 
was estimated in money and fixed at half the net produce, *>., half 
the gross produce less 12| per cent. The result was a rather 
burdensome assessment which had to be reduced in 1807—08. 
Meanwhile the district had been rearranged, and in 1805 the 
Karfir taluk became a part of the old Coimbatore district and 
remained as such for the next hundred years. In 1808-09 the 
theory of permanent settlements had come into favour, and the 
district was divided into a number of small revenue farms of some 
two or three villages apiece, which were leased to village headmen 
and wealthy ryots. The lease was a complete failure owing to the 
abuses perpetrated by the renters, the revenue of the district fell 
from 21 to 17 lakhs, and the ryotwari system was re-introduced 
in 1815. A new settlement was now made as well as a new 
survey ; but the assessments were in many respects still excessive, 
and modifications of them were made at intervals till at least as 
late as 1864. The system was also subject to various other objec¬ 
tionable characteristics of the old native regime, which there is no 
space to relate. 

A new settlement was put in hand in 1872, but was not 
completed till ten years later. It was introduced in Karur in 
1870-80 and will last till 1908-0**. In the case of Karfir eleven 
wet rates were adopted, varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 2, but the 
large majority of the wet fields were assessed at from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 3-8-0 per acre. Six rates were fixed for the dry land, varying 
from Its. 1-8-0 to six annas; but two-thirds of it was assessed at 
either twelve or eight annas, and over one-sjxth at one rupee. No 
land was settled as permanent double-crop land, but the double¬ 
crop assessment on over 4,000 acres under the Oauvery channels 
was compounded at one-third of the first-crop assessment; and 
that on over 9,000 acres, chiefly under the Amaravati channels, at 
one-fourth. The wet fields under the Cauvery were placed in the 
first group, those under the Amardvati in the second, and those 
under rainfed tanks and jungle streams in the third. The average 
rates of assessment were, for wet land Rs. 5-3-5 per acre, and for 
dry As. 11-7. The total single-crop assessment was Es. 2,55,722 
on 266,007 acres of land, the figures showing an increase in area 
of 9 per cent, and in assessment of 6 per cent, above those of the 
previous settlement. 

30 
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CHAP. XI. 

STamai zkal 
Taluk. 

Early 

British 

Settlements. 


It should be noted that the voluntary irrigation cess is still 
paid in parts of Karur taluk. 

He land revenue history of the Namakkal taluk, like that of 
the whole of the Salem district, is of considerable interest. The 
old native system, inherited from the days of Tipu, was to rent out 
the lands by villages or in small divisions to the village headmen 
or other respectable persons. Captain Read, the first Collector of 
Salem, who took charge in 1702, was instructed by Government 
to effect a settlement for a term ot five years with the inhabitants 
themselves. To do this, Read, with the co-operation of his 
Assistants Graham and Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas Munro), 
surveyed all the land in the district and fixed a money assessment 
on it. This took five years (1793-97). During the time the 
survey was in progress, a change had come over Read’s opinions; 
and on the 10th December 1706 he issued his famous e Caulnamah * 
which gave ryots the option of keeping the lands either under the 
old lease system or under annual settlements, the latter mode 
allowing them to give up early in each year whatever land they 
might not choose to cultivate for that year and to retain for any 
number of years what land they liked subject to payment of 
assessment. 

This was the germ of the ryotwari system. But the influence 
of ideas from Bengal, where Lord Cornwallis had established the 
zamindari system, was too strong; and in 1802 Read’s ryotwari 
tenure was nipped in the bud. , In that year the Madras Govern¬ 
ment appointed a Special Commissioner, who by the end of J 805 
had parcelled out the district into 205 mittas which were sold in 
auction to the highest bidders. But the zamindari system con¬ 
tained in itself the seeds of its own decay. Owing to the high 
assessments and the low margin of profit allowed to the mittadars, 
their kists fell into arrears, most of the mittas were seized and 
sold, 1 and, for want of bidders, Government had to buy them in. 
These bought-in mittas were administered under the ryotwari 
system. The evil of excessive assessments was reduced by orders 
fitfully issued in 1816 and 1818; but systematic reduction was 
effected only in 1859 when the Government sanctioned the pro¬ 
posals of the Collector, Mr. Brett, for a general percentage 
reduction in the old survey rates. This was the famous taramkammi 
of Mr. Brett. The reduction gave a wonderful impetus to culti¬ 
vation, and the land revenue rose with a bound. 

In 1860 a scientific survey of the dis trict was begun, and in 

1885-88 proposals for its resettlement were made by Mr. Ruckle, 

* 

: J* there stall remained in the Salem district 218 permanently-settled 
es ^ es nearly Es. 4§ lakh* as peshkash and covering 1,787 square miles $ 

4* o* these are in the Nfrnakkal taluk. 
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the same officer who conducted th*f Trichmopoly settlement. 
Final orders were passed in 1869 1 and the settlement was 
introduced in the Ndraakkal taluk in 1871. It has recently been 
superseded by a re-sorrey and a re-settlement which were intro¬ 
duced into this taluk in 1903-04 2 and is to last for thirty years. 
This consisted generally of an enhancement of the existing rates 
by twelve and a half per cent. The following table will show the 
results of the various settlements:— 


Before 1871. 


Settlement of 1871. 


Settlement of 1903-04. 



| 

| Extent. 

i 

A*™- A ^ e 

Extent, 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
per Extent, 
acre. 

1 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

_ 

Average! 

per 

arre. 

■■ 

ics. 

Its. *». X. P. 

ACS. 

as. 

[ 

R8. A.P. 

.ACS. 

28. 

i 

28. A.pJ 

| 

|d*» 

... mm\ 

\#Km 151 # 

! 

hlO&l 

1 2 11 j 110,311 

1,29,854 

I 2 lOj 

Wet 

... 8,775 

81,49# if 4 S 

; . 1 

*.**! 

mm 

: 

8 7 9 

11,428 

1(05,467 

03 

1 _ _QO_ 

Total 

... mjm i tMm , 2 i e 

i 

i«M77; 

j 1,82*852 

1 9 2 121,739 

2(35,321 

114 in 


A few characteristics of the current settlement of the Namakkal 
taluk deserve notice. Here, as in the old Trichinopoly district, the 
old settlement was based upon a division of each class of soil into 
only three sorts, with the result that there was a great difference in 
the money rates. Here also it was proposed to reclassify only the 
land irrigated by the Cauvery and* to be content with an all-round 
enhancement of the rates on the rest. The intention of the pro¬ 
posed reclassification of the Cauvery land was to bring it into line 
with that in the Trichinopoly district. The Government however 
declined to allow any reclassification, so that the whole of the 
present settlement of the taluk, including that of the Cauvery land, 
is based on the old classification into three sorts. 

The only other matter of general importance which was raised 
was the quettiou of the charge for the second crop. Under 
Mr. Puckle’s settlement the second-crop charge was in all eases con¬ 
solidated with the first-crop charge. The Board was now anxious 
to grant the Salem ryots the option allowed in other districts of 
not accepting the consolidated assessment unless they liked* But 
the Government considered that the old system was popular and 
worked well and should be continued. Thus in the Namakkal 
taluk in every wet field the double-crop charge is compounded. 
The only alteration made in the old rates of composition at this 
settlement was to insist that on the Cauvery-fed land the charge 

3 GO., No. 2681, Revenue, dated 28th September 1869. 

* See G.O., No. 244, Revenue, dated 4th March 1994. 
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CHaP. xi. should be compounded at one-half the revised first-crop charge. 

KXiukkal The onlj other points that need notice are (1 ) that in the case 
T * LPg - of waste land the classification of the fields was lowered by one 
• taram before applying the all-round enhancement—this was neces¬ 
sary in order to encourage their occupation in the future—and (2) 
that the voluntary irrigation cess was not abolished in this taluk, 
and, as a matter of fact, continues to be paid there till the present 
day, just as in Kardr. 

The hillmen of the Kollaimalais are very much superior to * 
their cousins on the Pacbairnalais ; and their land is accordingly 
settled on the ordinary lines. There are seven Government 
villages on the hills, divided into a number of hamlets. The dry 
land was placed in the fifth group with money rates one taram 
lower than those of the Settlement Officer’s fourth group; and 
the wet land in the sixth group with money rates one taram lower 
than those proposed by the Settlement Officer for his fifth group. 1 
Thus the rates for the dry land varied from As. 4 to As. 14, and 
those for wet from Es. 1-8-0 to Rs. 4-8-0'. The classified area 
included 11,500 acres of occupied dry and 1,100 acres of occupied 
wet land, and 22,200 acres of unoccupied dry land and a few 
acres of unoccupied wet. 

Zamindabi The above account of the revenue history of the district is 
Land. applicable only to the ryotwari land. The following table gives 
for each taluk the area of minor inams, and the number of villages 
included in whole inams and zamindaris:— 


Taluk. 

Area of minor 

Number of village* in 


mam sj in acres. 

Whole inams. 

i 

Zamindaris. 

Kardr . 

46,788 

4 

1 

8 

IMifctalai. 

34,969 

58 

94 j 

Musiri 

9,698 

23 

22 

Nimakkal. 

| 3,263 

9 

260 

Perambalur. 

i 

j 13,765 

9 

22 

1 

Triehinopoly . 

f 14,663 

52 

: j 

.* 


I 12,687 

19 

100 

Total .. 

134,673 

174 

| 

515 


* Ho. 605, Revenue, dated 80th June 1905, paragraph 7. 
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The zamindaris of the district consist of the ancient palaiyams CHAP. XL 
of Ariyalfir and Udaiyarpalaiyam (in TMaiyarp&laiyam tafuk), Zamikbam 
M arungapuri and Kadavhr in Kulittalai, Tnraiy&r in Musiri and _!!!!“ 
Andipatti in Kar&r taluk, the K4ttuputt6r mitta in Musiri and the 
numerous mitias of Nteakkal. Of these, all the mittas were 
created by the British at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 

They were all originally in the Salem district, to which the 
Permanent Settlement was applied. The Kattuputtur mitta was 
transferred from Salem to this district in 1851. All the ancient 
palaiyams date from pre-British times and were conferred on the 
poligars by the native rulers—all apparently by the Nayakkans 
of Madura—on some kind or other of service tenure. The early 
history of each of them is sketched in the accounts of them in 
Chapter XY. 

The treatment of these ancient palaiyams by the British has 
varied. Andippatti (which till recently belonged to Coimbatore 
district) and Marungapuri and Kadavhr (both of which belonged 
to Madura till 1856) were assessed in the early days of British rule 
at a peshkash amounting to 70 per cent, of their estimated gross 
income. San ads were given to the first and third in 1871; hut the 
title to Marunglpuri was then in dispute in the civil courts and a 
sanad for that estate was granted only in 190H. The position of 
these poligars was for some time in doubt; and it was not till 1871 
that it was decided by the Privy Council that the Marungapuri 
zamindari (which is typical of others) was an hereditary estate the 
owner of which possessed a title indefeasible by the will of Govern¬ 
ment. The Andipatti estate has long been divided; but the other 
two have-been declared impartible by Act II of 1904. 

The Turaiyfir, U daij &rpalaiyam and Ariyalhr estates were not, 
like the others above mentioned, in the possession of the poligars 5 
families at the time of the cession of the Carnatic. The poligars 
of all of them had had differences of one sort or another with the 
Naw£b, and at the beginning of the English rule had all been 
dispossessed of their estates 1 and were subsisting on compassionate 
allowances of various kinds. 

When the country came under the Company’s rule the first 
Collector recommended that all these poligars (then the only ones 
in the district) should be restored to their estates on the footing of 
zamindars and should pay a peshfeash of two-thirds of the estimated 
gross income of their properties. The Government however at 
first 3 declined to recognize the title of the poligars and ordered 

1 See the letter of the first Collector, Mr. J. Wallace, dated 30th May 1802. 

* July 17&, 1802. * 
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OHAP. XI. the Collector to continue the management of the palaiyams. Ai 
ZiMtBTDAKi the same time they ordered an inquiry to be made into the value 
Land. 0 f the palaiyams, the nature of the service which was due from the 
poKgars to the Government, and the money value for which these 
services might reasonably be commuted. Meanwhile they autho¬ 
rised the Collector to pay to the poligars allowances equivalent to 10 
per cent, of the net revenue of the estates with effect from the date 
of the cession of the Carnatic to the Company. In 1814 the 
Board observed 1 that to restore the poligars would be for a variety 
of reasons impolitic, and they recommended that Government 
should grant to each poligar such a number of villages as would 
yield the equivalent of the income which might be expected to 
accrue from each of the p&laiyams as a whole under zamindari 
tenure. This was approved by Government in 1816 ; calcu¬ 
lations were made of the gross incomes derivable from the 
estates ; and the poligars were each put in possession of so many 
villages as would yield an income equal to one-third of the gross 
incomes so calculated. At the same time it was decided that the 
police duties which formed a part at least of the service demanded 
from the poligars should be discontinued and that the kdml fees 2 
should no longer be collected, Zamindari sanads were issued to 
them on December 23rd, 1817. The Turaiyur and TJdaiyarpalai- 
yam estates are impartible, being scheduled as such in Act II of 
1904. The Ariyalhr estate has long been divided into small 
portions. 

I*am Land. The inam land in the district comprises grants on favourable 
terms for a variety of different purposes. Nearly all of them 
were made by the native governments. Conditions in the old 
Trichinopoly district differ from those in theNamakkal and Karfir 
taluks, in which the settlement of the inams was made on slightly 
different principles and occasions. 

Investigations of inam titles were made in the old Trichinopoly 
district in 1803 and 1814, and registers of them were prepared in 
both these years. It was not till 1861-62 that the bulk of them* 
were finally settled by the Inam Commission. It was then found 
that the inams comprised grants to Hindu, Muhammadan and 
Christian religions institutions, to particular persons for particular 
services rendered in the past, to persons or families for 'present 
services rendered to the village community, and lastly grants to 
certain classes of people (such as Nattans, Mahajans or Brahmans) 
In reward for no services hut simply in recognition of their social 

1 B.P., dated 12th May 1814. 

* See Chapter XIII, p. 254. * 
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status. 1 The inams were held on very different terms; some 
times rent free, sometimes on payment of a very small proportion 
of the assessment properly due on the land under the ordinary 
ryotwari tenure, and sometimes on a large proportion' of this 
sum. 

Personal grants for past services were enfranchised, i.e. y made 
the unconditional private property of the titleholders on a fixed 
moderate assessment; the greater number of the personal grants 
for present services (which chiefly included the inams of the 
village public and private servants) were left unaltered, though 
some were enfranchised with the consent of the village com¬ 
munities ; the grants to religious institutions were left 
unaltered, subject of course to their devotion to the purpose for 
which they were given; and the grunts to privileged classes were 
abolished.* 

Another considerable change took place in 1870, when the 
inams of all the public village servants (karnams, village headmen, 
shroffs, veil is, nirgantis and talaiyarib) were enfranchised and their 
quit-rent added to the village service fund then created. The 
private village servants (artisans, etc.) still enjoy their inams on 
the old service tenure. Finally the whole inam villages in the 
old Trichinopoly district were recently surveyed and classified 
for the purpose of enabling cesses on them to be calculated, but 
the quit-rents remained unchanged. 3 

It should be noted that the inams in the palaiyams of the old 
Trichinopoly district and Karnr which were in existence previous 
to the settlement of their peshkash were assessed directly by 
Government independently of the poligars on the same principles 
as in the Government villages. The quit-rent payable by these 
inamdars, it must be remembered, had not been included in the 
assets of the palaiyams on which the peshkash was fixed. 

The above account applies in its entirety only to those parts 
of the country which belonged to the old Trichinopoly district 

1 Some of these mams, though in practice enjoyed by one or other of the classes 
mentioned in the text, were in theory given to the villagers as a whole. These 
wete the * Sink maniyams,’ which were lands given rent free every year to 
the villagers, the extent varying with the amount of the land in the village 
which was cultivated in each year. At the inam settlement these were given to 
the actual enjoyers or enfranchised on the principles observed in dealing with other 
inams. 

* See the following papers : Proceedings of the Inam Commissioner, No. 477, 
dated 14th December 1861; No. 26, dated 29th August 1865 ; G.Os., No. 547 
dated 12th March 1862 ; No. 1468, dated 7th August 1863 ; No. 967,’dated 7th 
June 1864; and B.Ps,, No. 4381, dated 14th July 1864; No. 4929, dated 2nd 
August 1864. 

2 G.G., Nft 811, Revenue, dated 28th July 1904. 
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from the very first. Tlie settlement of 1861-62 however applied 
to the whole of the present district except Karur and Namakkal 
taluks; 1 and it is unnecessary to separately consider the treatment 
of the inams in the few tracts which were added to the district 
between 1800 and 1861. The taluks of Karfir and Namakkal 
however need a few words to themselves. 

The Karur inams were surveyed in 1801-02 and their titles 
were elaborately investigated between 1801 and 1805 and a list of 
them was prepared. A number were resumed and the rest were 
confirmed on a quit-rent varying from one-sixteenth to three- 
eighths of the assessment. Thus in 1862 when the* Inam Com¬ 
missioner settled the talnk it was not necessary to disallow the 
validity of any of the inamdars’ titles; and all that -was done was 
to settle them anew. The classes of inams found were the same as 
in the old Trichinopoly district, except that there were no grants 
in favour of privileged classes of people for no service but in recog¬ 
nition of their social status. The others were treated exactly as 
in the Trichinopoly district, except that the village menial inams 
were all enfranchised. The inams to the village public servants 
were enfranchised in 1881. 2 

The Namakkal inams were surveyed between 1796 and 1800; 
and lists were prepared between 1800 and 1839. They were not 
finally settled till 1861. The grants were of the same kinds as 
those in the Karur taluk; and their treatment was generally the 
same as in the old Trichinopoly district. One or two differences 
need to be noticed. Some of the whole inam villages whose 
tenure had been disturbed by Tipu or which were being enjoyed 
without any payment whatever were settled anew by the Inam 
Commissioner on principles of equity. The village public service 
inams were not enfranchised till 1881; and some of the village 
menial service inams are still unenfranchised. 

The system under which the village servants were paid and 
the adequacy of the establishments entertained seems to have first 
engaged serious attention at the time of Mr. Puckle’s settlement. 
It was then found that the village establishments in the old 
district of Trichinopoly were being remunerated by customary 
fees, which were either paid direct by the ryots or, in the case of 
the kamams > fees, had been added (since 1824-25) to the land 
revenue. 'These amounted to nearly Bs. 1,19,000 annually. The 
karrnms received nearly Bs. 64,000 of this, in what was called 

3 Eor the conditions under which the inams in the K&ttupattdr mitta are held, 
see the account oi the inams in the Ndmakkal mittas below. 

* See G.O., No. 1644, Revenue, dated 2nd August 1862. * 
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lathi sefatu, an allowance theoretically supposed to recompense 
them only for their expenses in preparing the annual accounts and 
in their annual absence from their villages at jamabandi, but 
actually in most cases their only remuneration. A certain number 
of village servants were also remunerated by service inams. The 
katlai selam was abolished in 1864, 1 though the other fees were 
continued, and a temporary arrangement was made to meet the 
ooet of these establishments until the introdnetion (in January 
1865) of the Village Cess Act IV of 1864, which provided for 
the commutation of existing fees into a payment of a cess of 6^ 
per cent, on the land revenue. It was ordered in the same year 
(June 1865) * that if the village cess did not amonnt to the cost 
of the village establishment, the deficiency should be made up 
from the ordinary land revenne to an extent not exceeding the 
amount of the abolished katlai selam. Shortly afterwards (1870) 
the village service inams were enfranchised 8 and the quit-rents 
imposed upon them were devoted to the payment of the village 
establishments. 


The first general revision of the establishment was ordered 
in 1868 and came into force in 1870. The village offices then 
existing, as well as their incumbents, were more numerous than in 
the scale ultimately adopted. There were 2,662 pattdmaniyagdrs 
(village munsifs), 19 pannaikdrans (assistant headmen now called 
' monigars ’), 814 kamams, 3,813 rettiydns, 1,794 talaiydris, 174 
shroffs, 18 vattardyasams (revenue inspectors’ clerks), 185 tandal - 
idnms (village rent collectors), 6 ur sevagans (village peons), 144 
water distributors (59 mdppans and 85 nirdnis ), and two. kondiottis, 
or impounders of stray, cattle. There were 1,255 villages. The 
revised scheme as finally sanctioned reduced the number of villages 
having separate establishments to 810, and abolished all the above 
offices except the karnams, village headmen, vettiydns and talaiydris. 
The number of all of these was diminished, and, except in the 
case of the karnams, considerably so. The pay of the karnams 
was fixed at from Es. 9 to Es. 6 according to the assessment of 
their villages, that of the village headmen was put at Es. 3-8-0 
per mensem, and that of the talaiydris and vettiydns at Es. 3. 
The annual cost of the establishment was estimated at some 
Es. 1,71,000 and it was to he met from the village service cess 
(estimated at Es. 96,000), the contribution from the land revenne 
of Es. 64,000 instead of the katlai selavu, the quit-rent on enfran¬ 
chised inams (Es. 9,600), and the interest that had accrued up to 


1 G.O., No. 577, Revenue, dated 5th April 1864, paragraphs 20-22 

* G.O., Ho. 1490, Revenue, dated 30th June 1866, paragraphs 12 and lx 

* G.O., Ho. 964, Revenue, dated 39th June 1870, paragraphs 4'and 6 ™ 

K A m akka l and Kardx inams were not enfranchised till 1881. ? 6 ‘ 
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date on these accumulated funds, which amounted to Es. 7,500 
a year. 

Modifications were made from time to time in the scale, and 
by 1899 the numbers of the munsifs and kamams had slightly 
decreased, and of the talaiyarte and vettiydns had slightly increased, 
and a few assistant kamams and 4 monigars ’ (i.e., purely revenue 
officers performing the collection duties of village munsifs) had 
been introduced. 

In 1899 another general revision was effected. The recent 
survey and settlement bad considerably reduced the number of 
revenue villages and the revision of establishment roughly followed 
the new arrangements made. Earnams and munsifs were much 
reduced in number, assistant kamams and monigars were slightly 
increased, and talaiydris and vettiydns were slightly reduced. At 
the same time the pay of all of these officers, especially of the 
munsifs and kamams, was considerably raised. Thus, though the 
number of incumbents just before the revision was greater by more 
than 500 than after, the annual cost of the establishment was 
raised by Es. 16,000. 

In 1906 another revision was made, assistant kamams and 
vettiydns being increased, monigars dispensed with, and one 
additional talaiydri being appointed. The increase in expenditure 
resulting was Es. 13,600, The above account is strictly true 
only of the old Trichinopoly district excluding the Namakkal and 
Karfir taluks. 

The district as constituted a separate Collectorate in 1801 was 
with a few exceptions much the same as the old Trichinopoly 
district excluding the Namakkal and Karur taluks. In 1805 it 
was made for a few years a subdivision of the Tanjore Collec¬ 
torate, but was again constituted a separate district in 1808. 
Meanwhile the Chidambaram taluk, which was originally a part of 
Triohinopoly, was transferred to South Arcot in 1805-06. In 
1851 the K6tiuputtlir mitta, now in Musiri taluk, was added to 
the district from Salem; and in 1856 the Manapp£rai division of 
the Kulittalai taluk was transferred from Madura, Several other 
small alterations of the South Arcot border occurred. In 1865-66, 
22 G-ovemment villages were handed over to South Arcot and 
twelve villages received from that district, and in 1880-81 a 
farther transfer of ten villages was made to South Arcot. The 
only other change is the impending addition to the district of the 
taluks of Eardr and N£makkal from the Coimbatore and Salem 
districts respectively. 

The administrative divisions of the district will then he 
as follows: Deputy Collectors will be stationed at N&na&kal, 
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Ariyalfir and Trichinopoly and a Covenanted Civilian at Ear&r. 
These divisions will each contain two taluks, except the head¬ 
quarter charge which will comprise only the Trichinopoly taluk. 
He Ear&r division will include the taluks of Ear&r and Eulit- 
talai, the N^makkal division those of Namakkal and Musiri, and 
the Ariyal&r division those of Perambalfir and Udaiy^rpflaiyam. 
There are deputy tahsildars at Trichinopoly town and L&lgudi 
in the Trichinopoly taluk, at Aravakkurichi in Earfir, at Manap- 
parai in Kulittalai, at Paramati in N^makkal, at Turaiyfir in 
Musiri, and at Eilappaluvfir in TTdaiy firpfilaiy am taluk. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SALT, ABKARI AND MISCELLANEOUS EEVENUE. 


Salt —Sources of supply—Former manufacture of earth-salt—Process employed— 

Suppression of the manufacture in * > Pudukk6ttai—Saltpetre. Abkahi and 

Opium— Arrack—Toddy—Foreign liquor, etc.— Opium and hemp-drugs— 

Administrative divisions. Miscellaneous —Income-tax—Stamps—Customs. 

Trichinopoly, being an inland district, possesses no salt pans 
and consequently no licit manufacture of salt. It is therefore 
entirely dependent on imports for its supply of this commodity. 
The statistics available showing the sources from which the local 
demand is met apply only to the district excluding the Kar&r 
and Namakkal taluks. They also include the supplies of salt 
imported into the Pudukkottai State, for which no separate figures 
are published. With this proviso it may be stated that in the 
latest year for which figures are available 432,000 maunds of 
salt were imported into the district, of which 7,000 were again 
exported. Of this amount, 247,000 maunds were received from 
Tinnevelly district and 143,000 maunds from Tan]ore. Small 
quantities were brought in from Madura, South Arcot, Chingleput 
and Coimbatore. 

Though the illicit manufacture of salt has now been sup¬ 
pressed, formerly a great deal was made out of salt-earth, not only 
in the district proper, but also till a still later date in the State of 
Pudukkottai. The state of things in the old district is described 
in the report of the Salt Commission of 1876. At that time earth- 
salt was mannfaotnred in considerable quantities in nearly all the 
taluks of the district in spite of the attention of the authorities 
having been directed to the matter and the institution in the five 
preceding years of an increasing number 1 of prosecutions for 
breaches of the law. In some out-of-the-way parts this illicit 
manufacture was largely due to the real difficulty experienced by 
the ryots in obtaining the Government salt at all, owing to the 
insufficiency of vendors. This difficulty afterwards disappeared 
and by Act II of 1878 the mere possession of earth-salt, or (with 
the intention of making earth-salt) of salt-earth, was made an 
offence and the hands of the authorities were strengthened, 

1 The number of prosecutions institute for illicit manufacture of salt rose from 
« in 1871 to 15* in 1875. 
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The process of manufacturing earth-salt was as follows: The 
salt-earth was collected, put into pots, and lixiviated with water. 
The malting brine was then strained off and evaporated, either 
by boiling or by pouring it into shallow hollows in rooks or hard 
ground exposed to the sun. This produced crystals of salt of fair 
quality* An estimate given by one of the Tahsildars and men¬ 
tioned in the report of the Salt Commission stated that four parts 
of salt-earth treated with eight parts of water would give one and 
a half parts of earth-salt. The salt was said to be much whiter 
than sea salt, but rather unwholesome, at any rate to people 
unaccustomed to it. 

The existence of this form of manufacture continued unchecked 
in the adjoining State of Pudukkottai for some years after it had 
been suppressed in Trichinopoly itself. The danger that this salt 
would be smuggled across the border into British India was of 
course considerable, and it was considered necessary that the 
industry should be stopped. The Baja, however, was averse 
from the step, which might inflict hardship on 4 the poorest of 
his subjects ’; and in deference to his wishes, the Government 
consented in 1882 to the State’s framing a regulation to legalize 
the industry and put it under proper control. They however 
insisted upon the prohibition of the manufacture of salt anywhere 
within five miles of the British frontier. In the event it proved 
impossible to observe this last condition; since, owing to the 
irregular boundary of the State, it would have amounted to a 
prohibition of manufacture in three-fourths of the whole terri¬ 
tory and in those very parts in which the salt-earth chiefly lay. 
The State accordingly consented to the total suppression of the 
industry, on condition of receiving compensation from the British 
Government for the loss of revenue involved, the increase in the 
price of salt in Pudukkottai which would result, and the cost of 
the preventive staff which the suppression of the manufacture 
would render necessary. 1 There was some little correspondence 
as to the precise terms of the convention embodying this agree¬ 
ment, and it was not till 188? that they were finally decided. 
They were as follows: The manufacture of earth-salt in the 
State was to be totally abolished and all existing salt works 
effectually destroyed; the British Government was to make an 
annual payment to the State of Bs. 15,000 as compensation for 
loss of revenue; of Es. 13,000 to make up for the abolition of the 
house-tax, which the State proposed to forego in order to alleviate 
the hardship experienced by the Pudukkottai people by the 

1 See correspondence printed with G.O., No. 663, Revenue, dated 6th August 
1686. 
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CHAP. XU. increase in the price of salt; of Rs. 10,000 to pay for the 
Sait. preventive establishment; and of a lump payment not exceeding 

- Rs. 5,000 to cover the cost of destroying the existing salt worts 

and compensating the people hitherto subsisting by the industry; 
the preventive force was to be administered like that in British 
territory and have similar powers and duties; and the head of it 
was to co-operate with the British preventive officers on the frontier 
and to furnish the Political Agent with a monthly report on the 
strength and working of the force, Finally it was settled that 
the arrangements might be cancelled at the option of Govern¬ 
ment, after sufficient notice, should they find it to their interest 
to discontinue them. Apprehensions that the manufacture of 
earth-salt was not entirely extinct, based upon the calculations of 
the Madras Salt department of the amount of Government salt 
consumed in the State from 1896-97 onwards, gave rise to some 
correspondence at the beginning of the present century; but the 
result of special methods of registration inaugurated by the Diwan 
and of special enquiries made by the Madras Salt department 
convinced the Government that these apprehensions were ground¬ 
less, The Pudukkottai Darbar took advantage of this opportunity 
to ask for a revision of the salt convention and an increase in the 
annual compensation ; but the Madras Government declined to 
reconsider the matter, 1 

Saltpetre. Much saltpetre is made in the district, crude saltpetre being 

extracted from nitrous soil and this product being, to a small 
extent, refined. Neither of these processes may be carried on 
without a license. As many as 279 licenses were issued in 
1905-06 in the district as it now stands for the manufacture of 
crude saltpetre, and nine for the manufacture of the refined 
article. The refined saltpetre is used chiefly for the manufacture 
of fireworks and gunpowder, and the crude product to a small 
extent for manure. The industry is almost entirely in the hands 
of the Uppiliyan caste. 

The process of manufacturing crude saltpetre is as follows: A 
rough filter is constructed by making a mound of earth about four 
feet high, hollowing out the middle of this and lining it with 
impervious clay, and cutting a narrow outlet at the bottom which 
can.be stopped up with grass and weeds. The receptacle thus 
^ made is then filled with nitrous earth, this is well saturated with 
water, and the drainings filter through the hole at the bottom 
into pots placed underneath. The resultant fluid, which takes 

1 Se© G.Os., $fo, 717, Revenue, dated 19tk July 1900; and No. 474, Reve¬ 
nue, dated %Wl May ICO?. 
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about twelve hours to filter through, is boiled down in a shallow CHAP, in 
iron pan, and a crude saltpetre mixed with edible salt is produced. Sam\ 

The process of refining is primarily designed to expel the salt. 

The crude saltpetre is mixed with water and boiled in a copper 
pan till the edible salt is precipitated. The nitrous fluid is then 
removed and allowed to cool. A pure saltpetre crystallizes out of ’ 
the cooling liqnid; and is collected, dried and stored. The liquid 
is kept and used instead of water in future refining operations. 

This process only gives what is called ‘second sort’ refined 
saltpetre. c First sort ’ is obtained by mixing the 4 second sort ’ 
with water, or with the fluid extracted in the process already 
described, and by again boiling it till it reaches a suitable 
consistency, when the heat is reduced and the liquid is allowed to 
simmer for a time. It is next taken out and put into reservoirs 
to crystallize. This takes a week ; and then the crystals are 
collected and allowed to drain for a whole day. 

In the year 1905-06, 9,039 maunds of crude saltpetre were 
expended in producing 3,514 maunds' of refined saltpetre in this 
district; and 3,661 maunds of edible salt were produced in the 
process. The edible salt was either destroyed in the presence of 
an Inspector or Assistant Inspector of the Salt department or kept 
by the makers for sale on payment of duty. 

The abk&ri revenue consists in that derived from the sale of AmkXrx am b 
arrack, toddy and foreign liquor. Ophjk. 

The arrack revenue is managed in this district, 1 as gener- Arrack, 
ally elsewhere, on the excise system, under which, though the 
exclusive privilege of ihanufacturing and supplying arrack for 
consumption is disposed of triennially by tender, an excise 
duty is levied on the amount of spirit issued from the manu¬ 
facturers’ warehouses, and the right to sell arrack in licensed 
premises is separately sold annually by auction. There is now 
one warehouse in the district in Trichinopoly town belonging to the 
East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Company (Limited). 

The district is also to a small extent supplied with arrack from 
each of the warehouses belonging to the same company at Tanjore, 
Nellikuppam (South Arcot), Coimbatore and Siiramangalam 
(Salem), Depdtsfor storing the spirit to facilitate its distribution 
to the shops have been opened at ten places s (the figures are those 
for 1905-06 and for the district as at present constituted) and 

1 Excluding the Pudukkdfctai State, whieh'administers its own abkari revenue. 

* Part of Kardr taluk is supplied at present (1905) from a depdt in the 
Coimbatore district (at Kodumndi); and part of the Peramhaltir and TTdaiyar- 
pfiJaiyam taluks from depdts in South Arcot and Tanjore—namely Tiruv&di in 
Tanjore and Tittakndi in South Aroot. 
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fees are levied for the right to sell at these depfits. The rates at 
which the supply is made to the dep6t-keepers and to the actual 
vendors are fixed by Government as one of the terms of the 
contract with the suppliers. The number of shops opened for 
retail sale was 275 in 1905-06. The arrack supplied to the 
district is made from molasses. 

The consumption of arrack in the old Trichinopoly district 1 
during the year 1905-06 was estimated at *032 proof gallons per 
head of the population. This was a good deal higher than that in 
the adjoining districts of Taujore, Madura, Tinnevelly and Salem, 
and a little higher than that in Coimbatore; but it was very nearly 
the same as the mean consumption throughout the Presidency in 
that year (*033)- 

The toddy revenue is managed on the system generally in 
force elsewhere; under which the right to open shops for retail 
sale is sold every year to the highest bidder, and a tax is levied on 
every tree tapped for toddy. The toddy is drawn chiefly from 
cocoanut trees. The tappers are generally, though not exclusively, 
of the Shan&a caste. A little jaggery is made in the district from 
the juice of palmyras and (to a smaller extent) of cocoannt trees; 
but no license is necessary for the tapping of sweet juice. 

The revenue derived from foreign liqnor is managed on the 
usual system ; that is to say, licenses to open retail shops are given, 
with one exception and generally at the discretion of the Collector, 
to applicants at rates fixed by the Board of Eevenue. Licenses to 
sell country beer for consumption on the premises are sold by 
auction to the highest bidder, and the successful bidders for this 
privilege are allowed to take out a retail license to sell Indian- 
brewed beer for consumption outside the premises on payment of 
an additional Es. 50. There were in the year 1905-06 in the 
Trichinopoly district one railway refreshment room (in Trichino¬ 
poly), two beer shops for consumption on the premises (at 
Trichinopoly and Karur), one beer shop (at Trichinopoly) for the 
consumption of country^brewed beer off the premises, and twelve 
shops for the consumption of foreign liquor generally off the 
premises—seven at Trichinopoly, and one each at Srirangam, 
Karur, Eulittalai, Ariyalfir and Turaiyiir. It should be added 
that as elsewhere the canteen of the native troops in Trichinopoly 
obtains rum at a special rate of excise duty, though no license is 
required. 

There is nothing peculiar about the way in which the sale of 
opium, hemp-drugs and poppy heads for medicinal purposes is 
controlled in this district. AH of them are sold in shops which 
1 !«*., excluding Kardr and Namakkal taluks. 
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are leased by annual auction; and the supply of all is obtained CHAP. XII. 
from Government storehouses, generally through wholesale depots. Abka&i axd 
T he consumption of all these commodities is small and rather ° PIP *‘ 
below the average. 

With the exception of the Namakkal taluk in the Salem circle, Admmiska- 
which, like the rest of the Salem district from which it was dmswms. 

recently transferred, lies in the Areofc sub-division, the whole 
district is included, for purposes of Separate Revenue administra¬ 
tion, in the Triehinopoly sub-division. The five taluks which 
constituted the old Triehinopoly district are divided into two 
circles, each in charge of an Inspector, called North Triehinopoly 
(Perambaldr, Udaiyarpalaiyam and Musiri taluks) and South 
Triehinopoly (Triehinopoly and Kulittalai taluks). The head¬ 
quarters of both the Inspectors are at Triehinopoly town, and the 
latter of them has an Assistant Inspector to help him. Karfir is 
one of ihe three taluks forming the jurisdiction of the Inspector 
at Erode. 

Statistics of the receipts from income-tax will be found in the 
Appendix. The incidence per head of the population is not high. °® 8 * 

Of the total collections, by far the largest sum is contributed Income-tax. 
by the Triehinopoly taluk, with its two rich municipalities of 
Triehinopoly and Srirangam. The second place, after a very 
long interval, is taken by Namakkal, while the smallest snms are ' 
paid by Kulittalai and Udaiyarpalaiyam. Moreover the incidence 
of the tax both, per head of the assessees (Rs. 29-8-5 per head) 
and per head of the population as a whole (one anna per head) is 
much heavier in Triehinopoly taluk than in any of the others. 

Namakkal is second (Rs. 26-12-6 and six pies) and Earfir third 
(Rs. 23-0-5 and five pies). The incidence mall the other taluks 
is very much lower. The lowest figures are those for Perambalfir 
(Rs. 11-15-9 and three pies). 

The stamp revenue is administered in the manner usual else- stamp*, 
where. Figures of revenue will be found in the Appendix. As 
was to be expected, the receipts from this head in the old district, 
which was a small area, were lower than those in other districts; 
hut there is nothing peculiar in the figures that calls for further 
remark. 

Though Pudukkottai is an independent State it does not appear Customs, 
that customs duties have ever been levied on the transit of mer¬ 
chandise from that territory as such 1 to British India. Nor is 
there any convention between the State and the British Govern¬ 
ment with reference to the imposition of such duties. 

1 Previous to, and for some time after, the cession of the country to the British 
inland duties were levied at many places throughout the oountry. 
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Civil «) usttce— Courts—Amount of litigation—Registration. Criminal Justice— 
Courts— Triebinopoly cantonment magistrate. Crime -Criminal castes— 
Kalians—Knravans—Tbe Mval system—Origin of Mml— Local peculiarities— 
TuppukMli—Kami in Triebinopoly town—Criminal gangs—Criminal methods. 
Police, Jails. 

CHAP. xm. Excluding the courts of the Revenue Divisional Officers who try 
Civil rent suits under Act YHI of 1865, there are four grades of Civil 

Jimnc*. Courts in the district. These are the courts of the village munsifs, 

Courts. of the district munsifs, of the Sub-Judge and of the District Judge. 

' There are at present six district munsifs in the district, viz., those 
at Eulittalai, with jurisdiction over Kulittalai and Musiri taluks; 
at Arivalur, for Perambalur and Udaiy arp^laiy am taluks; at 
Triebinopoly, for Trichinopoly town and the portion of the taluk 
lying east of the Pudukkottai high road and south of the Cauvery; 
at Srirangam, for the rest of the Trichinopoly taluk including the 
Iluppfir Maganam; and at Karur and Ndmakkal, for the revenue * 
taluks of those names and certain other portions of the Coimbatore 
and Salem districts respectively. 

Amount of Statistics of litigation are only available for the old district 
litigation. excluding Karur and Namakkal. The average statistics for the 
decade from 1893 to 1902 show that the amount of litigation in 
each of the various grades of courts, and the total litigation in all 
# of them is about equal to the average in the Presidency as a whole. 
Thus more suits were filed in the village courts in seven districts, 
more in the district munsifs* courts in ten districts, and more 
revenue suits in eleven districts. Only in the District Court is 
the file noticeably heavy ; but this is due to the fact that Trichino¬ 
poly is one of the very few districts in the Presidency in which 
that Court is vested with small cause jurisdiction. The number 
of original suits disposed of by it in a year is about 400 on an 
average but only 27, or less than 7 per cent., of these were other 
than small cause suits. If the suits of this class disposed of by 
the District Courts is altogether excluded from calculation, the 
statistics do not indicate any unusual fondness for litigation. The 
same impression is also conveyed by the ratio of population to 
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suits. During the decade 1893-1902 only one suit for every 113 
people in the district was filed. In the rich delta districts of 
Tanjore, Kistna and Godavari, the prosperous districts of Malabar, 
Tinnevelly and Madura, and in Chingleput (which owes its high 
position in the list partly to its proximity to Madras}, the figures 
were all in excess of this. 

Begisiraiion is managed on the same lines as elsewhere. There 
is a District Begistrar at Triehinopoly, and sub-registrars at 21 
places, including one at Triehinopoly fort. There are five in the 
Triehinopoly taluk, four each in Musiri and Namakkal, three in 
Karfir, two each in Bulittalai and Udaiyarpalaiyam, and one in 
Perambalur. One is stationed in every taluk head-quarters. 

The village magistrates have the magisterial powers usually 
conferred upon officers of this class. There are special magistrates 
for the trial of nuisance cases in S&tdamangalam and Tit- 
tayyangirpdttai in the Namakkal taluk, and beach courts which 
exercise petty jurisdiction in the Triehinopoly, Srirangam and 
Karfir municipalities and try nuisance cases there. Them are 
seven stationary sub-magistrates and seven deputy tahsOdars 
with magisterial powers. All these have second or third class 
powers; and it is they who do the bulk of the magisterial 
work of the district. The former are stationed at the taluk 
head-quarters, and thus relieve the tahsildars of their magisterial 
work. All the tahsildars have magisterial powers, hut have no 
power to take cognizance of cases and very rarely try any. The 
Bevenue Divisional Magistrates are invested with first-class powers 
and do the first-class magisterial work in their divisions, besides 
hearing appeals from the magistrates subordinate to them. The 
District Magistrate, as elsewhere, rarely tries any cases. He is 
however, besides his usual functions, a Justice of the Peace for 
Pudukkottai State and tries European British subjects committing 
offences within that territory. He also issues certificates under 
section 188 of the Criminal Procedure Code as Political Agent 
for Pudukkottai. 

There was a separate civil magistrate for the Triehinopoly 
cantonment from 1865 to 1879, but he was abolished in the latter 
year on the score of expense. In 1896 it was noticed that Act 
XIII of 1889, the Cantonment Act, which applied to Triehinopoly, 
necessitated the appointment of a Cantonment magistrate to try 
offences under the Cantonment Code; and a military officer was 
appointed as such in 1897. It was however soon after (1898) 
decided to exempt Triehinopoly from the Cantonment Code; and 
there were therefore no offences for the magistrate to try. More¬ 
over the Government Order of 1899 conferring magisterial powers 
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CHAP. XIII. on such magistrates was never extended to Trichinopoly. Thus 
Criminal the magistrate had no power nor jurisdiction, and no one has 
JrancB. a pp 0 i n ted to the post since 1897. 

Ciuji». Statistics of crime are only available for the district excluding 

Karfir and Namakkal taluks. It is unfortunate that most even 
of these are absolute and not relative to population. The number 
of persons convicted of the commoner offences in recent years is 
not remarkable when compared in the gross with those for other 
districts, but when the small size of Trichinopoly is taken into 
consideration the district appears to be unusually criminal. 
Moreover the statistics of convictions and complaints do not 
exhibit the whole of the crime committed; for in Trichinopoly, 
as is mentioned below, it is unusually common for those whose 
property has been stolen to endeavour to obtain its restitution 
by paying black-mail to the thieves rather than by reporting 
the matter to the police. 

Criminal The castes which are responsible for the greater part of the 

castes. crime in the district as it exists at present are the Kuravans and 

the Kalians. Generally speaking, the latter are confined to the 
south of the district, being especially numerous in the Trichino- 
poly taluk itself. The Kuravans are most numerous in Namakkal 
and Karfir (they are said to commit 80 per cent, of the dacoities 
in the former of these taluks), but their criminal propensities are 
also prominent in the Trichinopoly and Knlittalai taluks. Another 
criminal community are the Ambalakarans (called also Kaval- 
karans) who are most common in Trichinopoly, Mnsiri, Knlittalai 
and Karur. The Pallans of Trichinopoly and Kulittalai have a 
had name, and so have the Paraiyans of Peramballir and Udaiyar- 
palaiyam. The "Oralis of Kulittalai and Karfir are said to be 
addicted to crime, and so are the Vettuvans of the latter taluk. 
The Padaiyachi section of the Pallis have a bad reputation in 
Udaiyarpilaiyam. Eaids are also made into the district by the 
and Kuravans of Pudukkottai and Tanjore, by the Kura- 
vans of A-ttfir in Salem, by the Veppfir Paraiyans of South Arcot 
and by the Yalaiyans and Kalians of Madura. 

It is generally admitted that the Kalians are the most expert, 
as well as the most consistent, cattle thieves, though it is curious 
that they will not ordinarily steal cows; and dacoities are said to 
be usually committed by Kalians, Kuravans and Padaiyachis. 

Certain special statistics of serious crime were collected in 1897 
to ascertain whether its prevalence in this district, Madura, 
Tanjore and Tinnevelly was due to the Kalians and the kindred 

1 The Kalians axe described from another point of view in Chapter III, p. 106. 
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tribes of the Maravans and Agamudaiyans who are so common in CHAP. XIII 

those areas. All these castes are thieves by hereditary tradition, 8mikm , 

and see nothing shameful in theft. 4 Of no other people in 

Southern India/ to quote the opinion of a Police Officer writing 

in 1895, 1 4 can it be said, as it can of the Kalians and Maravans, 

that daooiiy and thieving is a habit of the blood. They really 

love it.” Possession of land, cattle, all the requisites for farming, 

does not put a man above being a dacoit or a thief. He 4 goes 

out 5 for pure love of it. As the ladies of a north country family 

used to serve up in a dish at dinner a spur to shame the men for 

staying so long at home at ease, so the Kalian women express 

their contempt for the man who, no matter what his circumstances, 

will not go out for dacoitv or the like. To have their admiration 

he must be a true Kalian, in fact he must be a thief of some kind, 

and all the better if he thieves by force. They point out a place 

in the roof of Tirumala NaiFs palace at Madura where a Kalian 

went through the solid roof am! stole the long’s jewels. The 

man is a hero. Their hero is a thief/ It is declared that on their 

New Years’ Day every Kalian is under a caste (if not moral) 

obligation to commit some theft or other, even if it be only 

a formal one. 

It is almost certainly the Kalians of Trichinopoly who are 
responsible for the serious criminality of the old Trichinopoly 
district. The figures published in 1897 gave the number of cattle 
thefts committed in this and some other districts by members of the 
Kalian, Maravan and Agamudaiyan castes during the years 
1892-94, as compared with Whose committed by other classes; 
and they showed that while among these castes me person in 
every 542 committed cattle theft, the reel of the population were 
only guilty of one cattle theft to every 10,720 persons. These 
figures may be taken as fairly typical. Now as the Maravans and 
Agamudaiyans in this district are few in number and as a class 
are not criminal in character, it is chiefly on the Kalians that the 
responsibility for these figures rests. 

The Kuravans are also, as a body, professional thieves. They Kurav&ns. 
often possess land and property,; but they rarely cultivate their 
fields themselves, preferring, if they work for their living at all, 
to steal. They are divided into a number of endogamous sections, 
of which the fna Kuravans and the KavaMran Kuravans are the 
most criminal, especially the latter. The latter are also called the 
Marasa, Mondu and Kadukrutti Kuravans. They are an interesting 

1 Mr. F. Fawcett. See G.O., No. 473, Judicial,dated 31et March 1897 (p. 30) 
which contains much interesting information on the Kalian problem. 
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people with a number of curious habits; but there is no space for 
any account of their peculiarities. 1 

In dress and appearance the Namakkal Kura vans are said to 
be superior to those of Karur, and to look like well-dressed 
Vellalans or Pallis. They are peculiar in wearing long ear-rings. 
They are also said to be much better thieves than the others, 
and to dislike having a Karur Kuravan with them when breaking 
into a house for fear he might wake the household by his 
clumsiness. 

The Kuravans have a thieves’ slang and a code of signs, so that 
they can communicate without the bystanders* understanding. 
They are said to be in touch with the leading ryots of their 
villages in the Namakkal taluk and to sell them their loot at low 
prices; but in Karur a popular movement against them recently 
arose. 

A curious custom of the Kuravans prohibits them from com¬ 
mitting crime on new-moon or full-moon days. Once started on 
an expedition they are very determined and persistent. There 
is a case on record where one of a band of Kuravans out on an 
expedition was drowned in crossing the Cauvery. Nothing 
daunted by the loss or the omen, they attempted a burglary 
and failed. They then tried another house, where they also failed; 
and it was not till they had met with these three mishaps that 
their determination weakened and they went home. 

Police work in the district is very much hampered by the 
prevalence of the two connected systems of kdval (‘ watch and 
ward ’) and tuppukkitti ( c detection money ’). These two together 
make up an organized system of blackmail. They exist through¬ 
out almost all the district. They are generally organized by the 
Kuravans and the Kalians, the former of whom more or less 
monopolize Karur and Namakkal, while the latter take the rest 
of the district. The Kalians divide the south-west of Kar6r 
taluk with the Kuravans. Ambalakarans and IJralis also levy 
blackmail in Kar6r to a small extent, and Pallans and Ambala- 
karans elsewhere. 

The kdval system consists in the assignment by the leaders of 
these castes to each village or group of villages of a kdvalgdr , 
or watchman, of their own community. This man acts as an 
unofficial policeman, being required to prevent theft by his castemen 
and make good the value of any property which may be stoleu. 
In return for these services he receives fees in money and grain. 
The defects of the system are that it confers only a moderate 

1 A moefc interesting note on them rests among the records of the Salem 
District Superintendent of Police. 
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degree of security, since thefts occur none the less and the kdmlg&r CHAP. Xlll. 
does not always reimburse the losses, and that the kdealgdr resists - Cams, 
any attempt on the part of the villagers to dispense with his 
services, and retaliates upon those who refuse to pay his fees by 
stealing their cattle or burning their straw-stacks. Revolts against 
the system occur from time to time. In Namakkal the people 
sometimes murder a kdmlgdr, or trump up a false case against 
him, if he becomes too troublesome; and in Karfir, not long ago, 
a campaign was organized against the Kuravans which drove them 
out of the Aravakurichi division and Kariir town. In the east 
of the district, the villagers have frequently refused to pay the 
kdml fees; but this step has been usually met by a great outburst 
of crime which went on till the recalcitrant ryots gave in. 

This kdml system seems to be a relic of the old native regime. Origin of 
which, true to the proverbial policy of setting a thief to catch ****** 
a thief, seems to have handed over police duties to members of 
the most criminal tribes. The process of its development in the 
east of Trichinopoly is fairly well known and probably applies 
elsewhere. 

In that tract the organization of the kdml system was controlled 
by arasu (‘king 5 ) hdoalgdr*. The atom kdmlgdr of Puduk- 
kottai was the Raja himself; and those of Turaiyfir, Ariyalfir and 
TJdaiyarpalaiyam were the poligars of those places. They were 
apparently responsible to the native government for the mainte¬ 
nance of order, and employed a host of men ( c upper f ) kdvalgdrs, kudi 
kdmlgdrs , visdrippukdrans and kuhpandis under them. These all 
received a share of the fees paid by the ryots, and they also possessed 
mam land. 1 The men kdmlgdrt had a badge of office in the shape 
of an inscribed oopper or brass plate called a pattayam. The system 
probably dates from the early days of the N^yakkans. Indeed 
most of the poligars scattered about southern India at that time seem 
to have held their estates partly on kdml tenure and were responsible 
for law and order within them. The British Government did not 
alter this system all at once; but in 1816 they intimated to the arasu 
kdmlgdrs that their services were no further required and that 
their income from kdml fees must cease; and in 1839-40 they 
resumed certain inams and fees enjoyed by men kdmlgdrs. After 
some correspondence they finally (1850) gave life pensions to the 
incumbents of these posts. 2 It seems that twelve of these men 

1 Mr. Clogstoun, Superintendent of Police, states that an inarn still exists in 
Padnkkdttai which is held for the performance of the Icaval duty in certain Tillages, 

It was granted in 1827. 

2 Proceedings of Madras Government, No, 146, Revenue, dated 6th December 
1867. 
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CHAP. XIII. kdvalgd^s were pensioned then, of whom three are still living 1 . 1 
Crime. These measures did much, to break up the unity of the kdval 

— system. Though no longer recognized by Government, however, 

it still went on; and a large number of petty kdvalgdrs with 
different-sized ‘holdings/ varying from three to ten villages, 
still exist. These are said to be on good terms with each other 
and not to invade each others’ preserves. They employ a man in 
each village, and in a large village two or three. 

Local A good many local peculiarities in the system exist in the 

peculiarities. Thus the ordinary katfal extends to all property; but 

the Kalian kdml in the south-west of Earhr is confined to bullocks, 
while the Kuravans in the same area take no responsibility for 
bullocks. Again the fees vary a good deal. In Karfir the Kalians 
demand a money payment from each ryot, which varies with the 
extent of his holding but does not exceed Ks. 3 per annum; while 
the Kuravans collect grain payments from landholders (sixteen 
measures of grain for a large holding and eight measures for a 
small one), a rupee or a lamb for each pen of sheep or goats, and 
two measures of grain for each threshing or a basket of ears for 
each harvesting. The Kalians of the east of the district levy 
four to six annas for each family and lesser fees in money from 
single men among the poorer classes; but they exact large fees in 
grain and animals from richer ryots, rather on the lines adopted 
by the Kuravans of Karlir. Again the extent of each kdvalgar’s 
i holding 3 varies a good deal. In the .Karfir taluk the Kalian 
kdvalgdrs often hold several villages, while the Kuravans hold only 
one village each. Indeed in this taluk the Kalian kdval is known 
as the desai or 4 district kdval , 3 while the other is known as the 
pddi kdval . The Kuravan kdvalgdrs of N&nakkal also have only 
one village each. In the east of the district however, as already 
noted, ‘ holdings 3 of various sizes, numbering from three to ten 
villages, exist. 

TuppukUU. Wherever kdval exists, tuppukMli usually flourishes alongside. 

This, as already noted, is a system whereby stolen property 
is given back on payment of blackmail. The agent of the thieves 
comes to the loser of the property and intimates what he will have 
to pay to get his property back—generally half its value. The 
money is paid and the property reappears. Ordinarily a man who 
has been robbed by one of the kdvalgdr tribes will not complain to 
the police. If he does, his property will disappear for ever, and 
he will not only gain nothing but will be liable to further 
depredations. If he submits and pays his blackmail he is at any 

1 One of these is an old man living in Tnvagndi in the Triehinopoly talufc. 
The ether two are said to be in Tanjoxv. 
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rate certain of getting his property back. The result is that chap. 3m. 
a considerable amount of crime is probably never reported to the Crime. 
police at all. 

The Kalians have rather elaborate arrangements for dividing 
the fees paid as tuppukkdli. The men kdvalgdr gets half the 
amount paid. This is the tuppukkuli proper. The hired cattle- 
lifters get from Ks. 2 to Rs. 5 for their trouble. This is called 
mullu MU or c thorn payment ’ because it compensates for the 
thorns which ran into their feet when they took the cattle aeross 
country at night. The harbourers of the stolen cattle get a kaitu 
MU ( 6 tying up payment ’} of one rupee per head of cattle. If 
pursuit is anticipated, the cattle are moved several times by btages 
of 10 or 15 miles, and each harbourer has to be paid. Lastly 
there is the ktdu MU, which is the share paid to the village 
kdmlgdr for his trouble in acting as agent to extort the blaek-maik 
This is ordinarily a quarter of the total amount paid. 1 The people 
employed are not always Kalians, though Kalians are generally 
the harbourers of the stolen cattle. Nor of course is the general 
habit of stealing and extorting tuppukMU confined to Kalian*, but 
it is practised by all castes who ply the trade of kdvalgdr and even 
by some others. 

It is a depressing fact that the authorities are helpless to 
check these extortions without the aid of the people and that the 
people continue to submit because they dare not excite the animo¬ 
sity of these marauders. There are however signs that the system 
is weakening. 

It is perhaps more surprising to find the kdml system firmly K&mim 
established in the Triehinopoly town.* Every considerable house- ^^ hino ^ ly 
hold, whether a native or a European, employs one of these parasites. 

Many attempts have been made by Europeans to fight this perni¬ 
cious system by dispensing with their kdvalgdr ; but these have 
always failed. The rebellious one has always had his house robbed 
and has invariably submitted sooner or later to the inevitable. 

Many authentic instances of such failures exist, and many curious 
stories are fold which are perhaps less than auf hentie. A District 
Judge, it is said, declined to employ a kdvalgdr and lost all his plate 
in consequence. He at once called in the service of not one but 
three kdvalgdrx, and his plate was at once returned. The Triehi- 
nopoly Club was once less fortunate, since, having dismissed some 
of its kdvalgdrs , it lost the whole of the furniture out of the ladies" 
room, and that never appeared again A story is told of a 
Commanding Officer of the troops in the cantonment who refused 

1 In Kartir taluk a somewhat different scale is in force. 

8 There it is controlled entirely by the Kalians. 

33 
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GHAP.XHI to have Jtdvalgdrs but was convinced of his need of them by finding 
Crime. himself, when he woke up in the morning, sleeping on his bed in 

— the middle of his compound, whither the thieves had moved him 

without awakening him, with all his bed-room furniture arranged 
around him . It is sometimes added that he found himself sleep¬ 
ing on the framework of the cot, mattress and sheet having been 
removed. 

In actual practice this state of things is not half so deplorable 
as it sounds. The kdmlgdr is merely a member of the menial 
establishment of the household. He does waterman’s work and 
does not receive more than the usual waterman’s pay, he runs 
messages and pulls the punkah, his manner is admirably submissive 
and he is not in the very least suggestive of black-mail or oppres¬ 
sion. In fact he is another instance of the 4 sweet reasonable¬ 
ness’ of the Bast, lie has a good place with a moderate mdmiil 
remuneration; and he is satisfied to continue in it without giving 
any trouble. 

Criminal Three permanent criminal gangs figure at present on the 

&&&*• registers of the police. Of these by far the worst is the notorious 
gang of fna Kuravans of Tdgamalai in the Kulittalai taluk. It 
consists at present of 57 men, 71 women and 85 children. Of this 
total, never more than 27 men, 83 women and 40 children have 
been known to be at home. The rest may be anywhere in the 
Presidency, and, if not in jail, are almost certainly stealing or 
trying to do so. The huts of the gang are in a remote jungle, 
and those of them who are anxious to avoid the authorities can 
visit their wives and relatives by night without danger of being 
caught. The gang constitutes, in fact, a very difficult problem for 
the local police. 

Wandering gangs pass from time to time through the district. 
The 'spice’ and ‘salt’ Kuravans pretend to trade, but this, 
is only a cloak for crime. Another tribe of wandering criminals 
consists of D&saris from the Nellore district, who are very expert 
pickpockets. 

There are also in the district many hundred c E.Ds.’ 
(known depredators) under police surveillance; but there is 
nothing unusual iu their numbers or the methods employed to 
watch them. 

Dacoities in this district are rarely committed by torch light, 
mot are the robbers often disguised. Sometimes their faces are 
smeared with charcoal. They are ordinarily armed only with 
sticks, slings and stones, and seldom with more dangerous weapons. 
Their usual ways of effecting a burglarious entrance into a house 
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are to make a hole in the mud wall big enough lor a man to get 
through ; cut a small hole in the wall near the door through which 
the hand may be inserted to open the bolt or chain ; dig a hole 
under the door frame for a man to pass through ; or to olimb in 
under the eaves. All these are commonly and indifferently 
employed. 

The police of the district are under a Superintendent at Trichi- 
nopoly, who has a Deputy Superintendent as his personal assistant. 
The regular police are aided by talaiyaris, or rural constabulary, 
who, though actually under the Revenue department and strictly a 
section of the ordinary revenue village establishment described in 
Chapter XI, are required to co-operate with the police and, from 
their local knowledge, are frequently of great assistance in the 
prevention and detection of offences. 

The Central Jail at Trichinopoly is situated outside the town 
at the foot of the Golden Sock. A small separate District Jail 
adjoins it; but this is not used as such, since it is found more 
convenient to confine all the prisoners in one building. The 
Central Jail serves the districts of Tamjore, Madura, Trichinopoly 
and Tinnevelly. It is built upon the radial principle and was 
constructed in 1868. The central tower is two stories high and 
eight buildings radiate from it, the inner end of each being about 
150 feet from the centre of the tower. It contains accommodation 
for 1,225 native and four European male convicts, and for 64 
persons in the hospital and 48 in the observation cells. There is 
no accommodation for women. The convicts are chiefly employed 
in weaving. They make blankets of several kinds, cotton carpets, 
khaki tape, dungaree doth, towels and other articles. Bead metal 
is also broken and supplied to the municipality. Sandals are 
made for the police, and karat grass mats and coir matting are 
made. 

There are thirteen subsidiary jails in the district, of which 
seven are situated at the various taluk head-quarters and the rest 
at the head-quarters of the deputy tahsildars. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The Local Boards— The Unions—Finances of the boards. The Municipalities— 
Karur municipality—Srirangam municipality—Trichmopoly municipality— 
The cantonment and the municipality—Water-works—Drainage—Other 
public improvements. 

There are three municipalities in the Trichinopoly district, 
namely, those of Karur, Srirangam and Trichinopoly. Beyond 
the limits of these towns local affairs are managed by the district 
board and the four taluk boards of Trichinopoly, Ariyalhr, Karhr 
and Ndmakkal. Each of theste is conterminous with the corre¬ 
sponding revenue division, and thus the Trichinopoly board 
administers the affairs of that taluk; the Karhr board those of 
Karhr and Kulittalai; the Ariyalur board those of the Udaiyar- 
pdlaiyam and Perambalhr taluks ; and the Namakkal board those 
of Nhmakkal and Musiri. 

Subordinate to these taluk boards, and controlled by them in 
the usual manner, are 23 unions. Under the Trichinopoly board 
are those at Lalgudi, Manachanallhr and Phvdlur, of which the 
former was founded in 1886, and the latter two in 1889. The 
Ariyalhr board controls the unions of Kurumbalhr and Peramha¬ 
lhr in Perambalhr taluk, and of Ariyalhr, Jayankonda-Chdlapuram, 
Udaiy&rp£aiyam and Kiiappaluvhr in the Udaiyarp^laiyam 
talak. Of these, Perambalhr, Ariyalhr and Udaiy arpalaiyam 
were first constituted in 1886, Jayankonda-Cholapuram in 1889 
and the other two in 1892. Under the Karhr board the only 
unions are Pallapatti and Eulittalai (founded in 1885 and 1886 
respectively), while the Namakkal board is in charge of as many 
as twelve; namely, Kattuputtur, Musiri and Turaiyhr in the 
Musin taluk, and Mohanhr, Morupatti, N&makkal, Nanjai 
Edaiyar, Pottanhr, Sendamangalam, Thttaiyangarpettai, Veliir 
and Vengarai. Of these, Musiri, Turaiyhr, Nhmakkal and Senda- 
mangalam were founded in 1886, Kattuputtur in 1894 and the 
rest in 1891. Thus all the unions in the district were constituted 
between the years 1886 and 1894, and most of them before 1891. 
Thdr local limits have varied from time to time, and in some 
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oases details will be found in the separate accounts of these places 
in Chapter XV, 

The receipts and expenditure of the boards follow the usual 
lines, except that the former include the special railway cess 
already mentioned in Chapter VII, 

The chief item in the receipts of the unions is the house-tax, 
which is levied at the maximum rate throughout the district, 
except in the nine unions in the N&makkal taluk where only 
three-fourths of the maximum is levied. Its incidence per house 
varies from Es. 1-7-0 in L&lgudi to As. 8-0 in Morupatti. The 
average incidence for all the unions is As. 13-7. 

Karur municipality was founded at the close of 1874. The 
total area included in it is If square mile. Its limits were 
increased in 1889, 1897 and 1902. 

The number of members on the council at present is twelve, 
and since 1899 the town has been in the enjoyment of the privilege 
of electing four of its councillors. The council has not yet been 
empowered to elect its own chairman. For elective purposes the 
town has been divided into two wards. 

Nothing has yet been done to improve the water-supply and 
drainage of the town. A scheme for draining it at a cost of 
Es. 95,800 was prepared in 1895, but Government considered 1 
that water-supply was a more pressing need, and should take 
precedence of the drainage scheme. At present the water-supply 
of the town is derived from the Amar&vati, in the bed of which 
fourteen public wells have been sunk by the municipality. Two 
large drains have been constructed by the council; but the state of 
things still leaves much to be desired. One of the drains is led 
into a sewage farm ; and it is proposed to treat the other in the 
same way. 

The municipal office building was erected in 1880 at a uost of 
Es. 2,400 derived from the sale-proceeds of a travellers’ bungalow. 
A building for the high school is now* under construction at a cost 
of Es. 4,000. A dispensary was built in 1873-74, A labour 
ward at a cost of Es. 700 was added in 1890, and a separate 
dispensary for women and children was opened in September 1894. 
The hospital was built before the constitution of the municipality, 
though it is now maintained by that body. 

The Srirangam municipality was founded at the end of 1871. 
It was originally proposed to include the town in the Triehinopoly 
municipality; hut the proposal was vetoed on account of the 

1 Cf.O., No. 252 M., dated 19th February 1897. 
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CHAP. XIV* distance between the two places, and in the belief that the care of 

Thb Mumci- the latter would give its council quite as much to do as it could 
palitibs. mana g e . The municipality includes Srirangam itself and eleven 
villages which form its suburbs, its total area being 6f square 
miles. 

At the outset there were eleven members on the council, 
including a president and a vice-president, all of whom were 
appointed by Government. Subsequent to the introduction of the 
District Municipalities Act, the strength of the council was raised 
to sixteen (four officials and twelve non-officials) and the council 
was given the power to elect its own chairman. One-half of the 
councillors were elected by the ratepayers until the latter half of 
1889, when the number of elective seats was raised to three- 
quarters of the strength of the council. This concession was 
withdrawn in 1894, the number of elective seats being reduced to 
one-half, but was restored in 1906. The municipality is divided 
into three wards under the Act. 

The attention of Government was drawn to the defective 
water-supply of the place by the Sanitary Commissioner in 1890, 
and samples of existing water-supplies were sent to the Chemical 
Examiner for analysis. The latter officer reported them all to be 
bad, and in 1892 Government ordered the council to make provi¬ 
sion for the improvement of the supply and to close those wells 
in the town which could not be improved. The finances of the 
council being in a straitened condition, Government in 1893 
approved of its proposal to conserve the water of the Coleroon, the 
Cauvery and the channels close by the town. In 1895-96 a 
proposal to utilise for Srirangam also the wells from which Trichi- 
nopoly draws its water was under consideration, and two schemes 
were formed ; one to carry pipes across the river from the present 
Trichinopoly pumping-station at a cost of Bs. 1,70,744 and the 
other to carry pipes from the Trichinopoly main over the Oauvery 
bridge and through Tiruvanaikaval at a cost of Bs. 1,75,009. 
The latter scheme met with the approval of the council, but 
unfortunately in 1897 it was found that the wells of the Trichi-. 
nopoly water-works did not yield the quantity of water anticipated. 
The question was accordingly dropped. In 1898, the Sanitary 
Engineer was requested by Government to prepare a scheme for 
the town with independent head-works either in the Oauvery or 
Coleroon, and the suggestion was made that the latter might with 
advantage be adopted as a source of supply instead of the Oauvery. 
Tt&smxe of other work has hitherto prevented any attention being 
griren to the preparation of the scheme.* Water is at present 

1 H.O., 3SFo. 1878 M., dated 9th September 1905. 
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obtained from the two rivers, the Nattuvaikk^l channel and CHAP. XIV. 
public and private wells. The Kukici- 

The question of a scheme for draining the place was raised by _ * 

the Sanitary Commissioner in 1890, and pipe drainage was recom¬ 
mended, the streets having no natural fall. In 1893, the council 
pleaded that its crippled finances rendered it unable to undertake 
the work and the Government suspended action for the time. In 
1903 a superficial survey was made and a drainage system of 
a kind, in accordance with that* survey, was proposed by the 
municipality. But the Government decided that it would be 
better to have a complete survey of the town before taking up any 
drainage scheme. 1 At present the sewage flows into cess-pools or 
dedicates in the backyards of the houses. 

Certain permanent erections have been constructed in whole or 
part by the municipality. These are 4 the Coronation Hall 9 (to 
which the municipality contributed Be. 1,000 in 1903), a hospital 
and certain * bathing-ghats in the river Cauvery. In all these 
undertakings, the municipality was helped by contributions from 
the Tanjore family. The hospital is referred to in Chapter 
IX. The municipality has also erected and maintains four vege¬ 
table markets and a slaughterhouse, besides three straw markets. 

The Triehinopoly municipality was founded on 1st November Trichinopoly 
1866, the council originally consisting of two ex-officio and nine mm airipwity. 
nominated members. 2 The present number of councillors is 24, 
of whom eight are elected. The privilege of election was first 
conferred in 1877 ; but was first exercised in 18? 0. 3 The chair¬ 
man was first elected in 1889. The right to choose him was 
withdrawn from the council between September 1895 and July 
1897. 4 The appointment of a municipal secretary was sanctioned 
by Government in 1898. The area of the municipality is eight 
square miles, divided into eight wards. 

The cantonment is included iu the municipality; but there The 
has been a good deal of correspondence from time to time on the 
subject of excluding it, and this has only recently ended. The municipality, 
exclusion was proposed as early as 1889, so that a uniform code 
of rules for all cantonments might be adopted, and was in fact 
approved. 5 Nothing, however, was actually done; and the ques¬ 
tion slept till 1891, when it was again raised and elaborately 
discussed. Meanwhile the municipality had managed the affairs 

1 G.O., Ho. 1878 M., dated 9th September 1905. 

2 G.O., Ho. 1118, Public, dated 30th October 1866. 

5 Beporfc of Committee on local self-government, 1882, p. 20. 

4 See G.Os., Ho. 1490 M., dated 14th September 1896, and Ho. 1226 M., dated 
11th July 1898. 

* G.9., Ho. 997 (Military department), dated 16th March 1869. 
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CHAP. XIV. of the cantonment satisfactorily for 25 years, and it was decided 1 
The Munici- that no change was necessary. 
parties. r£k e q Ues fcion was again raised in 1899 and referred to the 
Government of India; but it was finally decided by that Govern¬ 
ment in 1901 that no change need be made. But it was pointed 
ont that it would be desirable to appoint some military officers 
members of the council; and the Commanding Officer and the 
chief medical officer are being appointed accordingly. 

Three minor points were raised in 1900. It is customary in 
cantonments for the Military authorities to let out unoccupied 
land within cantonments for grazing, cultivation, etc.; to exercise 
a veto on the erection of new houses or the fresh occupation of 
waste lands; and to mate some, if not all, of the roads. The 
Military department in Trichinopoly was maintaining one and a 
half mile of road, and had for a long time exercised its rights to 
lease out land for grazing. The municipal council consented in 
1901 to give it also the right of veto over all orders passed 
regarding grazing leases or the erection of new houses or occupa¬ 
tion of fresh land; and in 1903 the repair of the military road 
was transferred to the municipality. In the same year it was 
decided to extend the Cantonment House Accommodation Act to 
a part of the cantonment ; 2 but as yet no rules have been issued 
under section 41 of the Act. 

Water-works, The chief problems to be faced by a large municipality are those 
of water-supply and drainage; and to both of these considerable 
attention has been devoted in Trichinopoly. 

The initiative with regard to the improvement of the town 
water-supply was taken by the South Indian Railway authorities 
in 1884. The Board of Directors of that Company, in approving 
a proposal of their Agent to obtain water from the Cauvery for 
locomotive and other requirements, suggested to the municipality 
that, by an extension or enlargement of their proposed scheme, the 
same sources might also be made to supply the town. The muni¬ 
cipal council agreed to the joint arrangement. The main features 
of the scheme were a pumping-station and wells in the bed of the 
river, a reservoir in a suitable position on the Trichinopoly rock 
and a system of distributing pipes therefrom. The scheme was 
approved by Government in 1888, and an extension, to benefit also 
the troops quartered in the cantonment, was suggested by them 
and accepted by the municipality. A scheme was accordingly 

1 0.0., Ho. 7139 (Military department), dated 14th December 1891. 

* See HotajSeafckm in G.O., No. 174, Public (Military), dated 20th Nor* 
tmbet 1903. 
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drawn up by Mr. Oldham of Calcutta; and this was revised by the CHAP. XI v. 
Sanitary Engineer so as to assure a supply of 15 gallons per head. Tua Mr*ici 
The revised estimate was for Bs. 4,56,000 and was sanctioned in FA LITT * g ‘ 
1891 by Government, who promised a contribution of one-half of 
the total cost. 

Meanwhile a proposal to supply the jail with water from the 
same sources was matured, and the estimate also underwent slight 
changes which reduced its total to Rs. 4,44,245. The proportions 
of this borne by the municipality, i ail way, sepoy lines and jail 
were respectively Bs. 3,(56,535, Bs. 51,623, Bs. 20,061 and 
Bs. 6,126. The annual pumping charges were likewise distributed 
in shares of Bs. 23,491, Bs. 3,893, Bs. 1,327 and Bs. 584, respect¬ 
ively. The revised proposals were sanctioned in 1892. After the 
receipt of tenders the statement of probable expenditure showed a 
saving of Bs. 17,645 and the shares of the several departments 
were reduced in proportion. 

His Excellency the Governor laid a corner-stone of the engine 
and boiler honse on 12th October 1892 and the works were begun. 

The floods of November 1893 however washed away all that had 
been done in the previous year and caused a loss of sixteen or 
twenty thousand rupees. 

Be vised plans and estimates, amounting to Bs. 5,02,050 and 
providing for the location of the head-works half a mile higher up 
the river and out of the probable line of floods, were sanctioned 
early in 1894 and the new’ works were begun in October following. 

The retaining wall, screening chamber, and collecting and pump 
wells were completed before the succeeding season of freshes. 

The foundation of the engine and boiler house was started in July 
1895 and completed before the end of the year, as were also the 
other important items of pipe-laying, fountains, etc. Water was 
urgently needed in the town and was pumped into the main on 
the 27th April 1896. Shortly after the opening of the works the 
necessity of slight repairs raised the estimate to Bs. 5,31,642. 

In 1899,an estimate for Fs 2,<‘8,200 forextending the water- 
snpply to the hamlets of Uraiyfir and Puttur and a part of the 
cantonment was sanctioned by Government. Before this work 
was executed, improvements costing Bs. 23,250 were made in 1900 
to the existing works. In 1901-02 the extensions, as well as an 
examination of the steel pipes in the Cauvery, were completed at 
a total cost of Es. 2,34,060. Putt&r and Uraiyflr were first 
supplied in June 1902. 

As early as 1882 a scheme was drawn up for the complete Dmnage. 
drainage of Trichinopoly : but as the estimated outlay amounted 
34 
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CHAP. XIV . to Es. 2,85,000, which was mors than the municipality could 
Tsi Mrarici- afford, the subject was dropped. In 1904 the council applied to 
?alit£es. 0 oveinm ent for an allotment of Es. 5,000 for the improvement of 
the drainage in certain localities where reform was most needed ; 
but the Sanitary Board considered that it would be better to draw 
up a comprehensive scheme for the drainage of at least one seotion 
of the town. The council accordingly (June 1903) resolved to 
raise the water and drainage tax (which then stood at 4 per cent, 
on the annual value of houses and land) to 5 per cent., and to 
devote the extra 1 per cent, to the initial cost of preparing a 
drainage scheme. Government has recently decided 1 that the 
scheme should include the whole of the town; and it is to oooupy 
the attention of the Sanitary Engineer. The municipal council 
has accordingly been requested to raise the water and drainage 
tax to 7 per cent. 

At present no system of drains exists. Conditions in many of 
the wards are bad. but some have masonry drains which discharge 
into the irrigation channels. 

Other public Of other permanent public improvements effected by the 
kopTOve- municipality the chief is perhaps the erection of the hospital 
tLeniL between 1873 and 1876 at an initial cost of Es. 17,500. The 
building and the various improvements made to it are referred to 
in Chapter IX. The Uraiyfir Jubilee dispensary was built in 
1887-89 at a cost of Rs. 2,700. A leper hospital was opened in 
1875, but it was closed in 3894, the lepers being sent to the 
Lazaretto at Pallapert near Cochin. In 1902 a veterinary 
dispensary was opened. 

The clock tower was built in 1873 at a cost of Es. 2,000 and 
jne little Diamond Jubilee Park near it was opened by the munici¬ 
pality in 1897. There is also a people’s park and bandstand 
in the cantonment, which is in part supported by municipal 
funds. The principal market in the town is that known as the 
Port market or mailan sandai. It was originally constructed in 
1869 at a cost of Es 18,500, but it has been subsequently repaired 
and’extended at considerable cost from time to time. There are 
seven other markets in the town, the more important of which are 
the TTraiyfir market constructed in 1872 at a cost of Es. 3,355, 
the Chinnakadai market built in 1883 at a cost of Rs. 3,500, and 
a grain market which was located in the old jail in 1891. These 
markets and the five municipal slaughter-houses (none of which 
are* considerable structures) brought in the counoil a revenue of 
Be. 23,372 in 1003-04, 

1 G.O., ¥o. 2096 M., dated 7th. October 1906. 
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The filling in of the moat round the old fort and the demoli¬ 
tion of the walls behind it were two of the earliest undertakings of 
the council. The former used to contain a mass of filth and the 
latter prevented the breezes from entering this part of the town. 
The ramparts, also, were overgrown with prickly-pear and were in 
consequence used by the inhabitants as latrines. As early as 1860, 
therefore, the Government recognized the necessity of demolishing 
the defences. The work was not systematically taken in hand till 
the municipality was constituted. The ramparts were demolished 
and the moat filled in and laid out as boulevards. The work was 
not completed till about I860, and cost in all nearly Bs. 45,000. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GAZETTEER. 


KAMtiB Taluk—A jidippatti—Arayakkurichi— Ohinna Dharapuram— Kaxdr— Nerur 

—Falkpatti—Pancham4d6yi—Pugaliir—Punriam—T4nd6ni—I}ppidamaiigakra 
—Yenjaman Gddalur—Vetmamalai—Ydfctaimangalam. Kulittalai Taluk— 

Andavar-kdyil — Aniyappdr —Chin talav4di — Devarmalai—Kadavdr— Kallai_ 

Karuppattur — Kulittalai— Kuppanarpatti—Madukkarai — Mahadanapuram— 
M anapp4rai— Mai un g4pur i— Nan gay ar am— Pappakkalpatti — Pilliir — Ratna- 
giri. Musiri Taluk — Kannanur — Katfcuputtur — Konasegaram —Musiri — 
Om4nddr— Settikidam—Srfniy4sanalMr —Tirun4r4yanapuram— Tiruppangili 
—Tiruppattur— Tiruttalayur — Timvengimalai —Tdttiyam— Turaiyur. Na- 
makkal Taluk —Kapilamalai—Mohanur —Mdrupatti— Nainamalai—Namakkal 
— Nanjai Edayar — Orayandur — Paramati — Pottandr — Sendamangalam — 
T4ttayyangarpdttai — Yassalur — V elur — Y engarai. Pe a ambal"6b. Taluk— 
Kurumbalrir—L4dapuram -Perambalur -Eiinjangudi—Siruvaehnr—trttatdr— 
Yalikandapuram — Vengandr — Veppur. Tuichinopoly Taluk — Iluppdr — 
Kllambil—Ktittapp4r—L41gudi—MuttarasanalMr—Perattiyur — P£ttaiy4ttalai 
—Pieh4nd4rk6vil—Samayapuram — Snrangam — Tiruchendurai — Tiruppalit- 
turai—TiruyeUarai—Timverumbiir— Trichinopoly—Turaiyur — TJyyakondan- 
tirmnalaa—Y416r. Udaiyahpalaiyam Taluk— Ariyaliir—Eldkuiichi— Gangai- 
kandapuram. — Guruv41appark6yil— Jayankonda-Cholapuram — Kilappalnydr 
—Saluppai-alagar-k6yil—Tirumalav4di—U daiy 4rp41aiy am. 


EAIltrfi TALUK. 


OHAP. XV. Thb Karur taluk lies on the extreme west of the district. It 
****** is traversed by the Amardvati river and bounded on the north 
~~ and north-east by the Oauvery, the valleys of both which rivers 
are hot and close. The density of its population is considerably 
less than that of the other taluks in the district. Nearly 5 per 
cent, of the people, an unusually large proportion for this district, 
are Muhammadans, and the standard of education is rather above 
the average. The taluk is an undulating plain, of which only 
three square miles are forest and only four square miles culturable 
waste. 

Ninety-five per cent, of the assessed land is dry, and only five 
per cent, irrigated. Of the latter, 24 square miles are irrigated 
from Government channels. The average rainfall is only 25*04 
inches* the lowest figure in the district, and over 99 per cent, of the 
soil is red. The land is generally of rather poor quality, 94 per 
sent, of the dry land being assessed at one rupee or leas per acre 
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and 84 per cent, of the wet land at rates between Ea. 2 and Es. 0. CHAP. IT. 
Cambn is bj far the most popular crop, and then comes eholam. &&&*• 
Gingelly, cotton and tobacco are commoner than elsewhere. 

The taint appears to be fairly well-to-do One-third of the 
pattas, a higher proportion than in any other taluk in the district, 
axe for sums between Es. 10 and Es. 50. The incidence of the 
income-tax per head of the assessees and of the population is 
also rather above the average. 

The most important of the few industries is weaving. Kar&r 
and Koyampalli are the chief centres for silk and cotton weaving. 

Coarse curtains are made by the Kaikolans of Elavanur ; a little 
dyeing and stamping of chintzes is done at Karfir and Aravakkn- 
richi; and some mat-weaving at Karur and Nerur. ^ Metal-work 
is done in Kartr, metal idols are made at Chinna Andavankovil 
and Malappatti (the work of the former of these being well 
known) and at both of these places images are carved from stone. 

A little wood-carving goes on at Kar&r, Vishvanathaporam and 
Chinna Dharapuram ; some fifteen men at Malappatti make stone 
mortars; in Karur basket-making employs some 30 Medaras; 
bangle-making about five Balijas and painting on wood, similar to 
that done in Trichinopoly, one Bali j a. 

Karur and Aravakkurichi possess some little historical, and 
Nerur some religious, importance. These and other places are 
referred to below :— 

Andippatti: The zaraindari of this name formerly comprised 
an extent of 14,965 acres or over 23 square miles, included in 
eight villages, and paid to Government a peshkash of Kupees 
5,166-5-3 annually. It was one of the old pre-British pdkuyams, 
and in 1808 the peshkash was settled on the basis of that paid in 
1800-01 and so fixed as to give 70 per cent, of the gross receipts 
to Government and leave the rest to the poligar. 1 A sanad was 
issued in 1871.* The estate was much involved in 1880, and was 
in consequence advertised for sale; but it was eventually taken 
under management by Government and was restored in 1893 in a 
solvent condition. By 1897 it was again in difficulties, and one of 
its villages, Erumarappatti, was sold to one Chidambaram Cheiti. 

In 19( 0 the remainder of the pdliiyam was brought to Court sale 
and purchased by Arunaehalam Chetti, who transferred his 
rights to Chidambaram Chetti, in whose name the estate is now 
registered. 

1 See G.Og„, Nos. 408, Revenue, dated 25th February 1862, and No. 730, dated 
10th November 1865. 

* See G.O,, No. 1298, Revenue, dated 15th July 1871. 
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Aravakknrichi, eighteen miles south-west ol Karhr, is a 
deputy tahsildar’s station containing 4,421 inhabitants, a police- 
station, post office, sub-registrar’s office, weekly market, travel¬ 
lers’ bungalow, local fund dispensary (founded in 1883) and a 
chattram. Within it are also an old temple, highly sculptured, 
and the ruins of a fort. The latter was built by a Mysore R£ja, 
and was on three occasions—in 1768, 1783 and 1790— forcibly 
occupied by British troops. On the last of these the fortifications 
were destroyed, and the site made over to the poligar of Andip- 
patti. A small branch of the Groa (Roman Catholic) Mission is 
stationed in the village. 

Chinna Dharapuram, eighteen miles south-west of Karfir, 
contains 1,998 inhabitants, a police-station, a travellers’ bungalow, 
a weekly market, a chattram, a very old Siva temple, and the 
ruined bastions of an old mud fort. Two wood-carvers there do 
fair work. 

Karur: Head-quarters of the taluk and an important munici¬ 
pality of 12,769 inhabitants. The doings of the municipal council 
are referred to in Chapter XIV. The town stands on the South 
Indian Railway, 48 miles from Trichinopoly, and on the hank of the 
Amar&vati river not far from its junction with the Cauvery. The 
name Karur is supposed to mean ‘ embryo village ’ and to be due 
to the fact that Brahma began his work of creation at this place. 
For the same reason the town is often called Brahmapuri in legend¬ 
ary native records. It was apparently a place of some importance 
as far hack as the early centuries of the Christian era, for silver 
denarii of the emperors Augustus, Tiberius and Claudius were 
found near it in 1806. Situated as it was near the point where the 
territories of the rival Ghera, Ch61a, and P^ndya dynasties met, it 
must have played a part in their ancient struggles. It has been 
generally supposed 1 that it was the capital of the Cheras and is 
identical with the tcapovpa fiacriXeiov tcrjpo fto&pov ( £ Karur, the 
palace of the Chera king ’) 2 mentioned by Ptolemy. 3 The identi¬ 
fication has however been doubted ; 4 and no Chera records have 
been found there. In any case the place seems to have fallen 
under the Cholas by the beginning of the 10th century 5 and for 

1 See, for example, the Government Epigraphiess report printed in G.O., 
Bo. 461, Public, dated 10th Jane 1891. 

* icrjpo &6dpov has been variously explained as Chtrapati } * the ruler of Chera * or 
Ok$ro-pii£t*r** y * the prince of Chera. 1 

* Geog. VII, i, S6. 

4 By the late Mr. K&nakasababi Pillai in his Tamil* Eighteen Hundred geart age 
( Madras). 

* For the inscriptions at Kar&r and S6mdr see the Government Epigraphies* 
report just quoted. 
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the next 800 years shared the fortunes of the rest of the district, CHAP.XT, 

On the dissolution of the Vijayanagar empire in the last half of Kj 

the 16th century, Karhr fell under the Nlyakkans of Madura, but 

it was frequently attacked and occupied by the Mysore armies, and 

towards the end of the next century it was finally annexed to the 

latter kingdom and became its most important frontier post as well 

as a thriving place of business. Its 1 conterminal situation, * writes 

Orme of the town in 1760, 1 A under the security of a strong fort, 

and its rule over a rich and extensive district, bad formerly rendered 

it a place of great mercantile resort and opulence, and it still 

continued populous with some wealthy inhabitants.* The same 

writer estimates its revenues in 1760 at Bs. 44,000 a year.* In 

1639 the Jesuits established a mission there. 

Thereafter the place constantly changed hands. In 1736 
Chanda Sibib, when in possession of Triohinopoly, * besieged it 
unsuccessfully for several months. In 1766 it was captured by the 
English in revenge for the assistance which Haidar had given to 
their enemies the French. Orme 4 describes the siege in detail. 

The expedition was commanded by Captain Bich&rd Smith and 
consisted of 50 Europeans, 700 sepoys, 600 horse, 1,000 armed 
peons and 3,000 Kalians. The town was garrisoned by 800 horse, 

1,000 sepoys, 1,000 matchlock men and a great multitude of Kal¬ 
ians. It consisted of a fi pettah f surrounded by a weak mud walli 
and a strong stone fort, 600 yards square, protected by bastions, 
bowers and a dry ditch. The English crossed the river in the face 
of a sharp fire from the pettah walls on the 19th August, and 
occupied the pettah the same day. Siege guns arrived from Tri- 
ohiuopoly on the 23rd, and two batteries were completed and 
opened fire on the morning of the 24th. Ibe approaches were 
carried nearer and nearer the walk by sapping, till the command¬ 
ant, apprehensive of this (to him) novel mode of attack, and 
distressed by the ruin which the British irregulars were spreading 
in the neighbouring country, came to terms. He disavowed any 
connection with Haidar’s movements, styling him a rebel against 
the king of Mysore ; and he was permitted to evacuate the fort and 
proceed to Nlmakkal. 

The place was held by the English till 1768, when it was 
retaken by Haidar, without much resistance, during his forward 
movement at the end of that year. His possession was confirmed 

1 Ora# (Madras, S74. 

m. 

i # S0. 
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CHAP. XV. by tbe treaty of 1769. Colonel Lang attacked Karfir again in 1783 
Kari*b. in order to distract the attention of Tipu, who was engaged on the 

— west coast; and he got possession of the place with the loss of 130 

killed and wounded. There is a monument on the south bank of 
the river to the British who fell in this siege. The town was re¬ 
stored to Mysore by the treaty of March 1784. It was captured a 
third time in 1790 by General Medows, and restored at the peace 
of 1792. It was taken by Colonel Brown on April 5th 1799, just 
before the general advance of the British on Seringapatam, and 
since that time has been in the undisputed possession, first of the 
Naw6b and then of the British. It was garrisoned by the Com¬ 
pany as a military station until 1801, and portions of the old fort 
still remain. 

Kanir was formerly the head-quarters of the Sub-Collector of 
Coimbatore district. It was then for some years an ordinary taluk 
head-quarters, and it is now to be tbe station of a Civilian Divi¬ 
sional Officer. It also contains the offices of a district munsif, a 
tahsildar, a sub-magiBtrate and a sub-registrar, as wrell as a police- 
station, a bench court, and a municipal hospital and dispensary. 

• The Wesleyan Mission have a station there and manage two 
industrial schools, one for boys and the other for girls. Being on 
the railway and at the junction of a number of roads, Karur is a 
centre of a considerable trade. Its chief drawback is its crowded 
site, winch is entirely surrounded by paddy-fields and the river, 
and so cannot easily be extended. The place contains a few 
industries. About a dozen Seniyans make good women's cloths; 
the private weaving-factory, fitted with modern appliauces, is 
mentioned in Chapter VI; a few Balijas stamp and dye chintzes; 
and a very little copper and brass w r ork, painting, wood-carving, 
stone-polishing and bangle-making, as well as a good deal of 
mat-weaving and basket-making are done. 

Karfir is a place of some sanctity, being one of the seven 
sacred sthalams or sivdbyams of the Kongu country. The prin¬ 
cipal temple is that to Siva in the form Pasupatisvarasvami, a 
considerable edifice of some antiquity containing numerous stone 
inscriptions among which are nine ancient Ohola grants. It has 
very recently been almost reconstructed by the Nattukkottai 
Chettis. The lingam in it is about five feet high and bears a 
mark accounted for as follows: A cow discovered the buried 
’ lingam and bathed it with milk in the fashion customary in these 
stories; the owner, discovering (but not recognizing) the piety of 
the cow, gave it a heavy blow, and the hoof of the startled animal 
striking against the lingam caused the injury. The buried lingam 
was of oourse disinterred and provided with a shrine, which is said 
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to have been built bj a Chola king. This story has given, or has CHAP, XT. 
been invented to explain, the names Tiruvanilai and Pasupati Kab£b. 
( e the stall of the sacred cow’) by which the town is known in 
ancient vernacular writings. The temple contains the tomb of a • 
local saint named Karfirar about whom nothing is known except 
that his tomb was miraculously discovered some 40 years ago. It 
is visited by pilgrims who desire children or relief from disease. 

Another saint connected with Karur is Mukta Sahib, a very aged 
Muhammadan who died two years ago. During his life-time, it 
is declared, he was a great performer of miracles, curing diseases 
by laying on of hands, driving out devils, devouring poisonous 
reptiles and severing his limbs from his body and then joining 
them on again. All castes and classes adored him; and now his 
tomb is often visited by devotees. 

Nerur, population 5,499, stands miles east-north-east of H«rt4r. 

Karur and contains two old temples dedicated to Siva and Yishnu. 

The betel-vine is largely cultivated round about it. 

According to the sthala purdm , Neriir was originally a forest 
inhabited by certain rishis who were being constantly worried by 
a rakshasa. The rishis complained to fsvara, who sent his son 
Ganesa to slay the rakshasa; Ganesa was discomfited in the 
struggle that ensued, so Isvara sent his other son Subrahmanya, 
who slew the tyrant and, liking the place, adopted it as his abode. 

Siva waited for a long time for the return of his two sons, but in 
vain; he then invoked Yishnu, who sent Bharata and Laksbmana 
with instructions to kill the rakshasa and bring back Ganesa and 
Subrahmanya. They found that the rakshasa had already been 
slain by Subrahmanya, but were unable to clear the forest. 

Lakshmana reported the matter to Yishnu, whereupon Siva and 
Yishnu started for the place with their attendant minor gods. 

Siva opened his fire-eye and the flame (Agni) that proceeded from 
it soon cleared the forest; Agni found a svayambhu (self-created) 
lingam in the forest, and worshipped it with great veneration. 

Siva was delighted at this, converted the spot into a village and 
ordered his sons to live in it. It was called Agnipuri (Tamil, 

Nerur) as Siva (in the form of a zvayambhu lingam) was worshipped 
by Agni. 

The Siva temple contains the samddi or tomb of the great sage 
Sadasiva Brahmam. This sage is supposed to have lived 200 
years ago and to have travelled as far as Turkey in Europe, and 
a number of curious stories are told about him. He never spoke 
throughout his whole life, and could see things which were 
35 
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happening in distant places. He is also said (like Simon 
Stylites and the latter-day saint of Kottaeheruvu in Anantapur 1 
to have replaced the maggots that fell from a festering wound in 
his body, bidding them to eat what God had given them. When 
on the point of death he wrote some words on the tongue of a 
disciple; and it is averred that the latter and his descendants for 
the next three generations became, without any study, perfect 
scholars in Sanskrit. 

This holy man’s tomb is considered the tutelary shrine of the 
Pudukkottai Raja. He is supposed to have assured the then Raja 
that his line would endure as long as his descendants remained 
virtuous and truthful, and to have recorded his assurance by 
writing it on sand; it is said that the identical sand is kept and 
worshipped in Pudukkottai to this day. The Raja visits Nerdr 
every year during the Navaratri in September or October to 
worship at the tomb of the saint. It is locally believed that this 
is done to expiate the siu of one of his ancestors in betraying IJmai- 
yan, the famous Tinnevelly poligar who was imprisoned in the old 
fort still standing in Tirumayam and hanged by the British in 
1801. 2 The occasion is celebrated in grand style, and large 
numbers of Brahmans are fed and other kinds of largesse 
distributed. 

Pallapatti : A union with a population of 8,452, of whom as 
many as 6,375 are Musalmans. The place is a large Labbai 
village which was formerly included in Aravakkuriehi, hut has 
recently been detached from it and made a separate village. It 
was formerly the head-quarters of a considerable trade in hides, 
leather, cloth etc. carried on by well-to-do Labbai traders, but 
this has now greatly declined. A weekly market is held in the 
town on Mondays. 

Panchamad6vi ; Population 1,442. There are two temples 
in the village, one dedicated to Siva and the other to Vishnu. 
Brahma is alleged to have prayed to Isvara here, uttering the 
holy Panchakshara, and it is related that the deity was pleased 
with his devout prayers and appeared before him in person both 
as Siva (Panchanada) and Vishnu (M&dhava). Hence the name 

Pancham^devi, 

Pugalur ; Lies ten miles north-north-west of Karur and is a 
railway-station ; population 4,031. An ancient and well-sculp- 
tured temple dedicated to Subrahmanya stands on a small hill 

1 See the Anantapur Gazetteer > 187. 

* Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly (Madras, 1881), 206 and 229, 
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close to the Cauvery. The name of the village is said to be derived CHAP. XV. 
from the Tamil word pugal meaning praise. The gods found it K^Rtfe. 
difficult to worship Is vara daily, as the rains had continually 
failed for some time ; so they implored the deity’s aid, and Siva 
appeared in person, summoned the sea and ordered it to pour down 
a good shower. The gods were highly delighted at this and gave 
praise to Isvara. The village is celebrated for its plantains, which 
are largely sent to Madras and other places by rail. The Pugalur 
channel is named after this village. A weekly market is held here 
on Thursdays. 

Punnam : Population 3,445 ; contains a chattram. Accord- Puimam. 
ing to local legends, the name is derived from the piumi tree 
(Cahphyllum inophyllum) in a tope of which, situated in the 
neighbourhood of the village, Varuna the raiu-god offered prayers 
to Siva. A weekly market used to be held in the village on 
Fridays. 

Tandoni : Lies 1 J miles south of Karur; population 2.002. Tanddni. 

It contains several chattrams and, on a small hill, an old and well- 
sculptured Vishnu temple which is supposed to have been founded 
by Sadasiva, the famous saint of Nerur above referred to. The 
image of the deity is cut out of a portion of the solid rock. The 
shrine is considered very holy and vows are often made there. As 
at Tirapati in North Areot, upanayanams (thread investiture 
ceremonies) and marriages are celebrated here by pilgrims from 
different parts of the district. In the hamlet of Malappatti is an 
isolated tomb raised to the memory of Lieutenant Stanley and 
other officers and sepoys who were killed and wounded in the siege 
of Earfrr in 1783. A little stone-carving and the manufacture of 
household utensils of stone are carried on in this hamlet. 

Uppidamangalam : Population 5,585. A weekly market is Uppidaman. 
held here on Sundays ; it is the largest in the whole taluk, and galam * 
over 500 head of cattle are sometimes brought to it for sale. 

Venjaman Gudaltir : Population 4,793; distance from venjamin 
Kartir, 12 miles south-west. The old Siva temple here is one of G6daldr * ! 
the seven Kongu Sivflayams, which are held in great veneration 
by Hindus. The Kudagan£r runs close to the village. Eight 
ancient inscriptions have been recently copied in the Vikritisvara 
temple (Nos 143-50 of 1905 on the Grovernment Epigraphist's 
lists) one of which belongs to the time of the early Pandyas of 
Madura. 

Vennamalai : Two miles north of Karlir. The Subrahmanya Veimaro&lai. 
temple on the hill here is visited by local pilgrims on the day of 
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the star Phsam in Tai (January-February). They bring kdvadis 
containing milk, sugar and so on. 

V6tt aimangalam ; Stands 12 miles north-west of Karhr; 
population 3,517. The place is said to owe its origin to a Chera 
B6ja, who, when out hunting one day, saw the spot and, struck by 
the beauty of the scenery, founded the village. It was named 
Vdttaimangalam from this incident. There is an old Siva temple 
there. 
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KIJLITTALAI TALUK. 


The Kulittalai taluk lies to the south of the Cauvery in the 
south-west of the district. For the most part, it is a fairly level 
plain broken here and there by isolated hills, but in the south rise 
some clusters and fairly continuous ranges of larger heights. The 
branch of the South Indian Railway from Trichinopoly to Erode 
runs along its northern border parallel with the Cauvery. 

The taluk is the largest but most sparsely populated in the 
district. It contains 40 square miles of forest, and 21 square miles 
of cultivable waste belonging to Government. Of the assessed 
area, 50 square miles are irrigated, ‘23 from wells, 20 from Govern¬ 
ment channels and 7 from tanks. The dry land is poor, as much 
as 83 per cent, of it being assessed at a rupee or less per acre, and 
only one per cent, at over two rupees. The wet land is of better 
quality. The soil is nearly all red, and there is very little black 
or alluvial land. The land revenue is the smallest in the district, 
and the taluk is poor, the incidence of the income-tax being very 
light. Gholam is the most important crop, but rice, varagu, 
eambu, and ragi all cover large areas, and horse-gram, yellow 
gram, gingelly and castor are far more widely grown than in 
most other taluks. Other statistics will be found in the separate 
Appendix. 

A well-known cattle-fair is'held at Irumbudippatti, hamlet of 
Siv&yam, from which sheep and goats are exported to Colombo. 
Weaving of a good class is carried on to a fair extent at Kulittalai, 
Ldlpettai and Nangapuram, and a few ddakkdrans make good 
mats at M&yanfir and Katlai, the work at the latter of these being 
held in some repute. Brass vessels are largely manufactured at 
Tuvarankurichi, and bells and ornaments of bell-metal are made 
by a few smiths at Yengampatti, hamlet of Karuppattur. There 
are two wood-carvers and one stone-cutter at Kulittalai. Toga- 
malai is well known for its manufacture of margosa oil, and glass 
bangles are made in considerable quantities at Valanddu and at 
Edayapatti, hamlet of Puttdn attain. The Marungdpuri and 
Kadavur zamindaris are ancient p&laiyams with histories of some 
interest. These and other places are referred to in the following 
pages. 


CHAP. XV. 
Kulittalai. 
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Andavar-kovil : Twenty miles south, of Kulittalai and one 
and a half north-east of Manapp&rai. Is known almost through¬ 
out the district for its temple to Mamundi or NalMndavar, that is, 
Edma in the act of aiming at the deer Mdrieha which was sent by 
Bdvana to deceive him* The village is supposed to be the scene 
of that story and is named from the temple. 

The god is worshipped by all castes and classes; and hardly 
a day passes without pilgrims coming to pay their vows. These 
are of the ordinary type and include animal sacrifices. Subordi¬ 
nate to the god but located in the same temple are a number of 
minor deities with specific functions of their own. One is L&da 
Sanyasi, a deification of a sorcerer, who is supposed to give 
medicine to sick people in their dreams. Another is the she-devil 
Pechi, who is potent to cure the diseases of infants or to remove 
the devil Katteri wheu the latter has possessed a woman. She is 
very fond of offerings of eggs, fish, drumstick and gingelly oil-cake. 
For the expulsion of ordinary devils from men or women there is 
the shrine of M adurai Yiran ; and seven Karuppns, who e came 
from Malabar 5 and who receive the animal sacrifices intended for 
the presiding god, are also located in the temple. Lastly there 
are shrines to Pondupuli Karuppu (who sprang from the root of 
a tamarind tree) and to the seven Kannim&r of the Tamil country. 

Once in three years the temple is the scene of a concerted act 
of worship by several villages in the neighbourhood, each of which 
sends a pregnant sheep or goat to be sacrificed to the god. 

Aniyapp&r : Twenty-two miles south of Kulittalai. Popu¬ 
lation 2,739. Well known in the neighbourhood for its shrine to 
the seven Kannim&r, or maidens, in honour of whom a ten days’ 
festival is celebrated iu*Masi (February-March). 

Chintalavadi : Seven miles west of Kulittalai. Population 
2,376. Contains a temple to Narasirnhasv&mi which is regarded 
with great veneration by all the Mddhvas in the district. * It has 
a private choultry where Brahmans are fed. 

D6varmalai : Twenty-two miles south-west of Kulittalai. 
Population 2,103. The presiding deity of the Ugranarasimham 
temple there is widely believed to resent the visits of officials 
(especially magistrates) to the village, and to cause those who do 
so to be shortly transferred or dismissed. A small tank in the 
village is fed by a perennial spring flowing through a hole in an 
upright slab. The spring is regarded with superstition; and it is 
declared that a man who once ventured to dig to find out its 
source was met by a gush of blopd t 
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Kadavur : Lies twenty-eight miles smith-south-west of Kulit- 
talai on a picturesque horse-shoe-shaped valley possessing only one 
entrance. Is the chief village of the zamindari estate of the same 
name, which is 154 square miles in extent, contains 16 villages 
(including hamlets) and pays a peshkash of Rs. 13,411. The 
zamindar is of the Tottiyan caste, and tradition says that his 
ancestors came from (rooty. He has kindly lent a manuscript 
which gives an account of the ancient history of his estate. The 
chronology in this seems beyond hope, but it probably contains 
a sub-stratum of truth. 

It says that the founder of the family wasMuttayya Ndyakkan 
of Grooty, who was a servant of Tirumala of Yijayanagar 
(1567-75 A.D. 1 ). He was very brave and distinguished himself 
by killing a tiger in a wrestling match and also by his prowess in 
the wars against the Muhammadans. For the latter services he 
was given a large palaiyam in this neighbourhood, which stretched 
from Madura to thte Ratnagiri hills and from Tiruvengimalai to 
the Yini rock in the south. His capital was Devarmalai (nine 
miles north of Kadavur) where Vishnu appeared to him in a dream 
and where he founded a Visbim temple. It is said that there is a 
stone image of the poligar on the eastern wall of the tank at that 
place and an inscription in the temple describing its origin. His 
son moved the capital of the estate to Palaiyam in the Dindigul 
taluk; and the third poligar was one of the 72 officers appointed 
by Visvandtha Nayakkan (1559-63) to guard the 72 bastions of the 
Madura fort . 2 His special charge was the Tirumanjana gate, for 
his defence of which against the * Pancha Pdndyas* he was highly 
rewarded. The fourth poligar is represented as contemporary 
with the great Tirumala Nayakkan of Madura (1623-59) and is 
said to have distinguished himself in the wars with Ramnad. He 
was constantly fighting with the poligar of Kambayandyakkanlir, 
who finally killed him. His wife however escaped and his 
posthumous son (Karunadu Muttayya Nayakkan) in after years 
killed his father’s murderer and re-established the family power 
with his capital at Kadavur. Songs in praise of this poligar are 
still sung at the local Dasara festivities. 

His son i assisted Nadir Sing at Manachanalliir and Samaya- 
nalldr’ and was rewarded accordingly; and the next event 
mentioned is the Company’s acquisition of the country. In all 

1 The manuscript gives the date as 1284, which is anterior to the foundation 
of the Yijayanagar kingdom. But even the right date does not fit in with 
what follows. 

2 Mr. Nelson’s Madura Country, pt. iii, 198- 
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there are said to have been 37 generations of poligars, and the 
palaiyam is said to have lasted 483 years. The present zamindar 
is the 38th and assumed charge in 1877-78. 

The estate belonged to the Madura district till 1856, and was 
an 4 unsettled palaiyam * till 1871, when the zamindar was offered 
and accepted a zamindari sanad. The peshkash. was settled at 
some date prior to 1849 on the basis of the survey assessment of 
1802-03 and at a rate which left 30 per cent, of the gross income 
of the estate to the poligar and took the rest as the Government 
share. The estate is scheduled as inalienable and impartible in 
the Impartible Estates Act of 1904. 

Kallai: Fifteen miles south-east of Kulittalai. Population 
1,149. The village goddess of this place (Kali) has of recent 
years obtained considerable celebrity. She has a festival lasting 
three days in Panguni (March-April), at which buffaloes are 
sacrificed in large numbers and (as at Puttur in Trichinopoly) the 
blood of kids is drunk by the priest. 

Karuppattur: Four miles west of Kulittalai. Population 
2,363. The Siva goddess of this place is peculiar for her partiality 
to offerings of turmeric. A large heap of this plant is said to be 
always kept in front of her, and some curious stories are told about 
her liking for it. In the hamlet of Vengampatti are five or six 
Kammalans who make ornamental horns and hells of bell-metal 
for bullocks. Their work is sold in this and Musiri taluks. 

Kulittalai, the head-quarters of the taluk, is itself a small 
village but gives its name to a union (constituted in 1886) which 
comprises the villages of Devadanam, Kadambarkdvil, Manattat- 
tai, Muttubhupalasamudram and Vaiganallui* and contains a 
population of 8,197. In it are the offices of the tahsildar, a district 
munsif, a sub-magistrate, a sub-registrar and also a police-station, 
a local fund dispensary (established 1888) and a lower secondary 
school. The place is a railway-station, in which is waiting accom¬ 
modation for first and second class passengers, and there is a forest 
retet-house at Pudup^laiyam, about two miles south of this, and a 
native chattram close to it. Borne 40 D£v£ngas in the town weave 
superior cotton cloths with silk and lace borders, sometimes well 
embroidered, and two wood-carvers, a stone-cutter and a man who 
makes metal idols reside there. 

The suburb of Kadambarkovil (one mile west of Kulittalai) is 
celebrated for its Siva temple. The holiness of this deity is such 
that a well-known local saying declares that he who worships him 
in the morning, Sokkar on the Batnagiri hill at noon and the god 
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of Tiruvengimalai (Musiri taluk) in the evening, is sure of salva- CHAP. XV. 
tion. The temple is said to be mentioned by the old Tamil poets and Ku httai ai. 
one of the Mackenzie manuscripts 1 states that it gets its'name from 
a Kadamha tree (the remains of which still exist) under which 
Brahma did a penance imposed by Siva. It is also supposed to be 
the place in which Subrahmanya was cured of the dumbness which 
was inflicted on him by his father Siva because he learnt the 
pranam mantram by stealth when his mother was being taught it. 

It is a peculiarity of the temple that at the usual services Subrah¬ 
manya is bathed before Siva. The shrine is connected with that 
at Tiruvengimalai and the two gods meet once a year in 

the Cauvery. The sage Agastya is supposed to have visited both 
temples. 

Some two miles south of the railway-station is a remarkable 
ridge of rocks containing two curious tors. On the face of one of 
these is cut a square entablature representing Buddha seated in the 
western attitude with two attendants. The image is ignored by 
the inhabitants, who have not even a legend 2 about it. 

Kuppanarpatti : Seven miles north-east of Manapparai. Kuppan&r- 
Contains the ruins of a small military station, comprising the' pa 
remains of two European barrack-rooms, officers’ quarters, stables, 
magazine and guard room. It does not seem to be known when 
these were built or used. 

Madukkarai : Hamlet of Tirukkambiliyur (population 1,879) Madukkarai. 
12 miles west of Kulittalai. The temple of the village goddess 
Sellandiyaxnman is supposed to mark the spot where the Ohera, 

Chola and Pandya kingdoms met. The goddess is also supposed 
to be the special guardian of the Cauvery embankment here. 

The river takes an awkward turn just here, and the villagers say 
that there is a considerable danger of inundation. The goddess is 
the recipient of numerous vows from the inhabitants of this and 
the neighbouring taluks, especially on the 18th of Adi (July- 
August), the Padinetidm perukku day. 3 

A bank runs south from the river at this point and is said to 
have been erected to mark the boundary of the Chola and Ohera 
kingdoms. 

Mahadanapnram : Eight miles west of Kulittalai. Popu- M&had&na- 
lation 6,545. Contains a railway-station, a private choultry P^am. 
(where all castes are given accommodation, but Brahmans alone 
axe fed) and a saltpetre refinery. The village is said to have been 
given by Krishna Udaiyar of Mysore to some Brahmans. Hence 

1 Local Records, viii, 302-04. 2 Ind. Antiq., ir, 279. 

3 J5©e Chapter III, p. 85. 


sa 
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CHAP. XV. its name, which means ‘ village of the great gift.’ It possesses 
Kvlotaiai. a hamlet called Palayasengadam. This name is supposed to be 
— a contraction of Palaya-Jayankonda-Cholapuram, as opposed to 
the other town of that name, the suffix Palaya (‘ old') 
added to differentiate it from the Jay ankonda-Cholapuram in the 
Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk. The latter name means s the town of the 
victorious Chola,’ and Palayasengadam is locally believed to have 
been once a Ohdla capital. It oontains some Jain remains, the 
ruins of an extensive camp and a beautifully-constructed stone 
tank, which lend some support to this theory of departed greatness. 

In this hamlet is a well-known and blood-thirsty village 
goddess called Alahan&chi Amman, in whose honour a festival is 
celebrated every two years in Panguni (March-April). The 
goddess conveys her assent to the performance of the festival by 
the chirping of the lizards round her shrine. 

Palayasengadam is the head-quarters of a section of the Ohettis 
called the Pannirendam (twelfth) Ohettis. These are supposed to 
be descended from eleven youths who escaped long ago from 
K6vdripatnam, a ruined city in Tanjore. A Oh61a king, says the 
legend, wanted to marry a Ohetti girl ; whereupon the caste set 
fire to the town and only these eleven boys escaped. They rested 
on the Eatnagiri hill to divide their property; but however they 
arranged it, it always divided itself into twelve shares instead of 
eleven. The god of Eatnagiri then appeared and asked them to 
give him one share in exchange for a part of his car. They did 
so ; and they now call themselves the ‘ twelfth ’ Ohettis from the 
number of the shares, and at their marriages they carry the 
bride-groom round in a car. They are said to be common in 
Coimbatore district. 

Mmapp&rai. Manapp&rai i Twenty-two miles south of Kulittalai. Is a 
hamlet of Sivaldr (population 4,932), the head-quarters of a 
deputy tahsildar and sub-registrar, and contains a railway- 
station, police-station, sub-jail, local fund dispensary (founded 
1889), travellers’ bungalow and a local fund choultry with an 
endowment. It was formerly the head-quarters of the taluk of 
the same name which was abolished in 1861. The largest weekly 
market in the district takes place here every Wednesday. The 
travellers’ bungalow is a rather curious construction and is attri¬ 
buted to Queen Mangammtd (1689—1704). Manappdrai was 
the scene of an exoiting little affair on June 7th 1785, when 
Lieut. Oliphant with some twenty men surprised and captured 
an insurgent poligar there. The poligar’s retainers assembled in 
large numbers to effect a rescue, and attacked Lieut. Oliphant in 
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the choultry, which he defended for nine hours against several 
assaults until he was relieved by a detachment of dragoons. 1 

Marongapuri : Thirty-four miles south of Kulittalai. 
Population 1,239* Head-quarters of a zamindari estate 177 square 
miles in area, containing 79 villages and paying a peshkash of 
Es. 20,590. 

The early history of this property is not known. The 
zamindars are Tottiyans by caste and their ancestors are supposed 
to have come from G-ooty. Five old copper plate grants are in the 
possession of the present zamindar, but the first three of these are 
obviously valueless, as two of them are dated in 912 and the third 
in 1195 A.D., while it is obvious that the estate cannot possibly be 
as ancient as this. They mix up Cholas, Pdndyas, Nayakkans and 
poligars in inextricable confusion. The other two grants are dated 
in 1747 and 1783 and apparently record gifts of lands by the 
poligars to certain temples. The latter contains a long list of the 
poligars, but gives no dates for them. 

The p&laiyam was surveyed in 1803 by the Collector of Madura 
(to which district it belonged up to 1856) and the peshkash was 
fixed, as usual, at 70 per cent, of the gross income. No sanad was 
granted for it then, and for many years it remained an 4 unsettled 
palaiyam. 5 The question of its legal position was raised in 1864, 
when the estate was put under the Court of Wards and a claimant 
to the property sued the Court for possession of it. The suit was 
fought as far as the Privy Council, which decided that the zamin¬ 
dari was an ancestral hereditary estate. The question of granting 
a sanad for the property was first raised in 1871; but nothing was 
done and it was not until 1906 that one was given. The estate has 
now been scheduled as inalienable and impartible in the Impartible 
Estates Act of 1904. 

The town is a small place picturesquely situated among low 
hills. 

Nattgavaram : Twelve miles south-east of Kulittalai, 
Population 4,600. The presiding deity of its Siva temple is 
supposed to have cured the daughter of a Gh61a king who was 
born with a jackal’s face. Its village goddess is called Sattandi 
Amman and her idol represents her in the act of weaving a 
garland of scorpions. It is generally supposed that no scorpion 
can live in this village, and that the sacred ash from Satt&ndi 
Amman’s shrine is a specific for scorpion stings. People some¬ 
times carry some of it about with them in case they should be 
stung. 


CHAP. XV 

KuLITTAIiAI. 

Maxnng&puxi, 


Nangavaram. 


1 Wilson’s Kktory of the Madras Army , ii, 248. 
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PilWr. 
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Pappakkalpatti : Eight miles south of Kulittalai. Popii* 
lation 2,760. The village is supposed to have been built by a 
Tottiyan woman named Pappakkal. The Mariyamman there has 
some local reputation and a fairly large three days’ festival is held 
in her honour in Panguni (March-April). A common form of 
vow made to her is a promise to stick little iron skewers into the 
body (ahgu Jcutiugiradu ), 

Pillur : Twenty-one miles south-east of Kulittalai. Popu¬ 
lation 645. Well known throughout these uplands for its temple 
to Pambalamman, which is situated near an ant-hill and a drink 
of water in front of which is supposed to cure cobra bites. A 
cobra is supposed to he seen lying at the gate should the pujari be 
ceremonially unclean when he enters the temple. 

Ratnagiri : Five miles south-south-west of Kulittalai. Is a 
hamlet of Sivayam (population 3,338) and takes its name from 
the curious bare conical rook C the ruby hill ’) which there rises 
suddenly from the surrounding plain. This is 1,178 feet high 
and is ascended by a flight of 952 steps which are said (in 
an inscription in the temple on the top) to have been built in 
1783 A.D. 

The temple on the top is a handsome, though small, building, 
and an admirable view is obtained from it. On the walls are 
numerous inscriptions, two of which copied by the Government 
Epigraphist (Nos. 102-03 of 1892) belong to the Hoysala king 
Vxra S6m6svara who occupied much of the district in the 13th 
century. 

The god is known as Ratnagirisvarar (‘ the lord of the ruby hill’) 
or, more popularly, Sokkar. Like the deity of Kadambarkovil near 
Kulittalai (g.0.) the god is said to have been worshipped by 
Agastya, and his sacred days are Mondays* in Kartigai and the 
Tai-p&sctm day. Thunder is said to come and worship the god 
onoe every twelve years, and a crevice in the roof is pointed out as 
the place through which the thunder once made its entry in order 
to do so. 

The water for the god’s bath is brought by a caste of non* 
Brdhmans known as Tirumanjana Pand^rams, who fetch it every 
day from the Cauvery. They say they are descended from an 
Airy an king who came to the god with the hope of getting rubies 
from him. The god, in the guise of a Brahman, tested his devo¬ 
tion by making him fill a magic vesselVith Oauvery water. The 
vessel would not fill, * and the Aryan stranger in a fit of anger out 
off the Brahman’s head. The dead body at once turned into a 
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Ungam and the Aryan was ordered to carry water for the temple 
till eternity. A figure of him is carved in the prdkdram (arcade) 
of the temple. 

There are two shrines subordinate to the Eatnagiri god, namely 
that to Yaira Pernmal at the foot of the hill and the small belly- 
god temple half way up the hill. Vaira Pernmal is said to have 
been a man of the weaving caste from Conjeeveram who cut off 
his own head here in fulfilment of a vow and was deified accord¬ 
ingly. His image has no head. He is worshipped with animal 
sacrifices and oaths sworn before him are held to be particularly 
binding. The bellv-god is called £ the watcher of the crows.’ It 
is said that he cursed the crows for upsetting a devotee’s milk-pot, 
and that they dare not now come near the temple. The bites of 
snakes and venomous reptiles are said to be innocuous on this hill. 

The Eatnagiri temple is held specially sacred by two small 
communities; namely, the Malai-kanda Vellalans (‘the Yellalans 
who watch the hill % who never leave the neighbourhood and 
must gaze at the hill every morning when they get up, and the 
* twelfth 9 Chettis referred to in the account of Mahadanapuram 
above. It was the god of Eatnagiri who took the twelfth share of 
their property. 




OHAP. XV 
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TRICaiNOPOLt. 


MUSIRI TALUK. 


CHAP. XV. Musiri taluk lies in the centre of the north Bide of the district. 

Musiri. The Pachaimalais cover much of the north of it, but the rest is a 
gently undulating, rather bare, upland tract. The centre of it is 
drained by the Aiydr river, and the western corner by the JCarai- 
pottanar. Musiri is the second largest taluk in the district, but 
its population has grown less rapidly than that of any other in the 
district. 

It contains 154 square miles of forest (a much larger area than 
in any other taluk) and 71 square miles of cultivable waste, also 
an unusually high figure. Of the assessed area, 9 per cent, is 
irrigated, of which 29 square miles are watered from wells, 24 
from Government river channels, and 14 from tanks. The soils 
are good, as 65 per cent, of the dry land is assessed at more than 
one rupee an acre, and 43 per cent, of the wet land at between six 
and ten rupees. Nearly 70 per cent, of the soil is red, and almost 
all the rest is black. The taluk pays nearly five lakhs of rupees of 
land revenue, the second highest figure in the district. Other 
statistics will be found in the separate Appendix. Cholam, 
cambu, rice, ragi and varagu are the chief crops, and the area 
under yellow gram and cotton is above the average. 

The taluk contains few rich people, and pays only a small 
amount of income-tax. Only 16 per cent, of the pattas are for 
sums exceeding ten rupees, and there are few industries. Men’s 
cloths of good quality are made by a large number of Sdliyans 
and Devangas at Manamedu and Turaiyiir; coarse cotton cloth in 
fair quantities at Turaiyiir and Musiri; blankets by the Kurum- 
bans all over the taluk; mats of korai grass in fair quantities 
at Musiri and Unniylir and to a small extent at Adanlir, T6tti- 
yam and Kdduvetti; and bell-metal vessels by a few smiths at 
Turaiyiir and KiramMr. Some ten stone-cutters live at both 
Ndgal&puram and Velur, and five or six wood-carvers of fair skill 
at Uppiliy apuram. 

Of the zamin estates, Turaiyiir is an ancient palaiyam and 
Kdttuputtfir a initta created by the British. The following are 
the more interesting plaoes in the taluk:— 
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Kannanur: Six miles south of Turaiyur. Population 3,007. CHAP. XV\ 
Contains a travellers’ bungalow belonging to the Public Worts Musiri. 
department. Head-quarters of the old Turaiyur taluk. Its 
village goddess, Pidari, is considered very sacred by the Tottiy&ns Kannanhr. 
of the Earfir, Namakkal, Kulittalai and Musiri taluks. The 
festival celebrated in May once in ten years in her honour is 
attended by large numbers of this caste. The consent of the 
goddess to the celebration of the festival is sought as follows: 

Her worshippers stand in front of the shrine and ask her permis¬ 
sion, and if lizards are heard to chirp both to the right and left 
they take it as a good omen and assume that the goddess consents. 

If not, they consider their request refused. The importance of 
the village goddess is emphasized by the fact that there are as 
many as 32 boundary stones in the village to mark her authority, 1 
a much larger number than is usual elsewhere. 

The Angalaminan of this village is much revered by the 
Chettis throughout the district as their family goddess, and many 
pilgrims come from every taluk to visit it. 

Kattuputtur: Sixteen miles west-north-west of Musiri. Kattuputtnr. 
Population 10,946. Is the chief village of a union (established in 
1894) which also comprises Kaduvetti, SilaipiDaiyarputthr and 
Srirdmasamudram. Contains a local fund dispensary (opened in 
1900) and a high school maintained and managed by the principal 
mittadar. It is the head village of what was till recently the only 
mitta in the district. This was created by Government in 1802 
and given to Sarvottama Kao, head sheristadar of Salem. It was 
sold in 1810 to a Keddl, who sold it again to two persons named 
Annayar and Sabhipati Eeddi in 1813. These are the ancestors 
of the present proprietors, who are ten in number. The mitta 
contains five villages and pays a peshkash of Ks. 15,901. 

Konas6gaxam, also called Eonasilam, lies ten miles east of Konasegaram. 
Musiri and contains 1,748 inhabitants. The name is supposed to 
be derived from that of the sage Eonasilam, who is supposed to 
have resided there. The Tillage is also known throughout the 
district (and even beyond it) for its temple to Venkatramanasvaini, 
which is considered a miniature of the famous temple to that god 
in North Arcot. Indeed vows made to the god of the latter 
place may be, and frequently are, paid here. Omens are obtained 
by wrapping up a flower and a tulasi leaf in separate packets, 
placing them before the god, and getting some one to choose one 
of the two. If the flower is picked out, the omen is good ; if the 

1 See Chapter, III. p. 89. 
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OHAP. XV, 
Musiri. 

Mneiri. 


Omdndur. 


Settikttlam. 


fuksi leaf, bad. The festival of the god at Navardtri is attended 
by all castes and classes. The temple is said to have been built 
by 4 king Dharma Varma of TTraiyur." 

Musiri : Population 7,345. The head-quarters of the tahsil- 
dar (and formerly of a Deputy Collector), and contains also the 
offices of a sub-magistrate and a sub-registrar, a dispensary 
(founded 1875), a travellers" bungalow belonging to the Public 
Works department, a choultry maintained by the Peramdr estate, 
and a lower secondary school called the Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
school. Is the chief village of a union (constituted in. 1886) 
which also comprises Umay&puram, Sundakkay and Vellur. The 
registration of vital statistics and vaccination are compulsory in 
this union. A weekly market is held here on Wednesdays. The 
Periyavaykkal (‘ big channel," also called the Natt Vdykkdl) takes 
off from the Cauvery near the town, and on one of the side-walls 
of the head-sluice is an inscription of Rdjardja III, dated 1219 
A.D. It refers to the town by the name of Mummudi-Chola- 
p&tai. 1 Some 40 S&liyans weave coarse cloths in Musiri itself and 
a few mats are made in the hamlet of Varadar^ j apuram. 

Omandur : Eighteen miles north-east of Musiri. Population 
1,407. Known for its temple to Kdmdkshi Amman. This has 
some claims to architectural beauty and is peculiar in having no 
image, the goddess (like the deity in the great temple at Chidam¬ 
baram) being represented by ‘ emptiness 5 (dkdsam). The building 
is visited by numerous pilgrims (even from other districts) on the 
eighteenth day of Adi (July-August) and the Pongal and Siva- 
r£tri days. The white earth found in a pit in the temple is used 
instead of sacred ash for making sect-marks. 

At the M&riyaraman temple here an annual festival is some¬ 
times held between February and May. The permission of the 
goddess has to be obtained, and the feast is not celebrated unless 
in the stone tub in front of the temple saffron, margosa leaves 
and certain other things are found on the morning of the day 
proposed for the festival. These articles are supposed to be placed 
in the tub by the goddess herself to indicate her approval. 

Settikulam : Fourteen miles east of Turaiyfir. Population 
2,636. Contains the office of a sub-registrar. Its temple to Siva 
has some architectural pretensions. The shrine of Danddyud- 
hap&ni or Subrahmanya on the neighbouring hill is considered by 
the people of this district to be second only to the temple of that 

1 GKO., No. 452, Public, dated 10th. June 1891, p, 3, para. 4. 
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god at Palni in Madura. Indeed the place is often called 4 Little CHAP. XV, 
Palni.* Pilgrims visit the temple in large numbers, especially Mubibi. 
on the days of the star Pusam in Tai (January-February) and 
Panguni (March-April). The usual vow performed is to carry, 
milk, sugar, flour etc. on a kdvadi and offer it to the god. The 
local village goddess has a certain reputation. A common and 
rather curious vow performed in her honour is for the votaries, 
male and female, to fling themselves on heaps of thorns before 
her. This vow is generally fulfilled by invalids cured of disease. 

It is called mulfa padugalam or f bed of thorns. 5 

Srinivasanallur : Six miles west of Musiri. Population Bnnivasa- 
1,645. The deserted Siva temple at this place is a remarkable nalll5r * 
building, containing some good sculptures (among them 
one excellent panel) and many old Tamil inscriptions. It is 
archaic in style and bears„some resemblance to the Kaild§anatha 
temple at Conjeeveram. A photograph and description of it will 
be found in the report of the Archaeological Survey for 1903-04, 
p. 56 and plate X. Twenty-five inscriptions copied here by the 
Government Epigraphist (Nos. 586-610 of 1904) belong to Chola 
times, and one of them (No. 608) is historically important as 
referring to the great Kulottunga’s conquest of Kalinga. The 
temple has been included in the list of ancient monuments to be 
conserved by Government. It is called the Korangundthankovil. 

Two stories are told to explain its present deserted condition. 

The first is that the sanydsi who built the temple found a monkey 
(korangu) on top of- it—universally recognised as a bad omen— 
before the shrine was established and so deserted it forthwith. 

The second is that the temple was first a Hanumdu temple wor¬ 
shipped by the Madhvas, that the Hanuman was turned out and 
the belly-god put in his place by their religious opponents and 
that finally the Madhvas turned out the belly-god. 

Tirim&r&yanapuram : Nine miles west of Musiri. Popu- Tirunard- 
lation 305. The place is known as Adi Kangam, 4 the first yanapuram ’ 
Rangam 5 or Vishnu. The figure of the god in the Vishnu temple 
is in a recumbent position, as in the Srirangam temple, and the 
place is thus held to be a miniature Srirangam. On the big dvaja 
stambka in front of the temple is a sculptured figure of Hanuman 
which is worshipped with the somewhat unusual offerings of sheep 
and goats. 

Tiruppangili; Fifteen miles east of Musiri. Population Tirupptngili, 
3,450. The Siva temple is mentioned in the old Tamil poems and 
is still held in considerable reverence. Plantains grow in the pre¬ 
cincts, and these are offered to the god and have to be thrown 
37 
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away afterwards. If any one eats the forbidden fruit he is visited 
with colic. 1 The temple is supposed to have been honoured by 
a visit from the saint Appar to whom the god gave food. 

The temple of Taman (death) at this place is also well 
known, and is considered specially holy on Sundays in K&tigai 
(November-December). 

Tiruppattur : Twelve miles east of Turaiyur. Population 
1,288. Is well known in the neighbourhood as the place where 
the young Subrahmanya obtained the spear with which he killed 
the demon Sura. A tank in the Siva temple called Pulippdchi 
Urtham is considered holy. The sun’s rays fall on the god and 
goddess in that temple on the mornings of the 18th to 21st days of 
Panguni(March-April), and this is interpreted as an act of worship 
by the sun. The temple is said to contain a remarkable stone car. 
In the village is a noteworthy bull-god carved out of solid rook. 

Tiruttalaynr : Ten miles north-north-east of Musiri. Popu¬ 
lation 1,751. The Saivite temple of Virabhadra is well known as 
an excellent place for driving devils out of ‘ possessed' women. 
The two tamarind trees in front of the building are called respect¬ 
ively the ‘ sleeping tree' and the ‘sleepless tree' (urangum puli 
and urangd puli ) and are supposed to be two sages who were 
turned into trees long ago by a curse. 

Tiruvengimalai : Three miles west of Musiri. The name is 
said to he a corruption of Tiru-i-ongi-malai (‘ the r holy high bees’ 
mountain’) and to have been so called because the sage Agastya, 
finding the gates of the Siva temple closed one evening, turned 
himself into a bee and so obtained entrance to perform his worship. 
The lingam of the temple is said to be transparent and also to 
throw a green shadow when camphor is burned. It is therefore 
called the ‘ emerald 9 (i marakata ) lingam. The god is connected 
with the deities of Kadambarkovil and Eatnagiri. At all three 
temples Mondays in K&rtigai and the Tai pusam day are specially 
holy. 

Tottiyam: Eight miles west of Musiri. Population 2,699. 
The name is said to be due to the fact that Tdttiyans lived in 
great numbers in the place in former times. The village is one 
of the most important religious centres in the district owing to 
the fame of its village goddess, Madurai Kiliamman. She is 
supposed to have come originally from Madura, attracted by the 
music of the drums which the Paraiyans beat in Tdttiyam. Once 
arrived, she imprisoned the former village goddess —one Tangachi 
Amman—and established herself in her temple. 

1 Of. the Tiruohendurai temple in the Trichinopoly talulf. 
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A ratter curious annual festival is held in Panguni (March- CHAP. XV* 
April). On the first day of this a large heap of cooked rice is Mvbibl, 
placed in front of the temple, the door of the shrine is locked and 
every crack and aperture is closed with dung or mud. It is left 
locked till the night of the seventh day, when a sheep is placed in 
front of the shrine and persons standing well at the side of the 
door, so as to be out of the line of the goddess* vision, push it open 
with sticks. Thereupon the sheep, it is solemnly asserted, falls 
dead beneath the goddess’ baleful gaze. People saj that on that, 
night no sheep are left penned in the fields, and no man dare walk 
anywhere in the line of the goddess’ vision between the temple 
and the Talaimalai and Kollaimalai hills. Any one who does 
so will die. . Moreover throughout the festival no rice-pounder is 
used in the village, no chilli-powder is prepared, no music is 
played, no act of sexual intercourse is permitted, and no woman 
who is pregnant or who is in her monthly period is allowed to 
stay in the village for fear of kindling the goddess’ wrath. On 
the last day of the festival a large number of buffaloes (100 or 
150, it is said) are slaughtered in front of the goddess. No 
curtain is drawn, as asual, before her shrine to hide the sight 
of the sacrifice from her. It is confidently asserted in the village 
that if, in accordance with a vow, a man sets a buffalo free with a 
purse of money for the goddess and a 4 chit 9 saying that the 
animal and the coin are destined for the temple at Tottiyam, they 
will both arrive safely, -without guidance, at the goddess’ doors. 

The temple is supposed to have been built by a poligar called 
Ejanga Rayan c about 400 years ago.’ A street is known by his 
name, and is said to have been built where his palace and fort 
formerly stood. Traces of a fort may still be made out and an 
idol near by is called * the fort Earuppan.’ 

Turaiyur : Eighteen miles north of Musixi. It is the largest Turaiynr. 
town in the taluk, the population being 12,870 in 1901 against 
7,467 in 1891. It is picturesquely situated between the Kollai¬ 
malai and Pachaimalai hills, and is a union, the head-quarters of a 
deputy tahsildar, a sub-registrar and the zamindari of the same 
name, and contains a police-station, a local fund dispensary 
(established 1887), a rest-house and a choultry and lower 
secondary school maintained by the zamindar. Yaccination and 
the registration of vital statistics are compulsory within its limits. 

The Turaiyur zamindari contains seventeen villages and pays 
a nominal peshkash of Es. 700. Though nothing certain is known 
about the estate before the middle of the 18th century, several 
manuscripts in the Mackenzie collection 1 profess to give an 

1 Wilson, p. 417 ; Local Becords, viii, 326-333 ; H, 198 foil. ; and Ixrii, 120, 
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CHAP. XV. account of its origin and early history. In these it is stated that 
Musiri. the zamindar's family is descended from one Verna Eeddi who 

- lived in Anegundi near Vijayanagar. A descendant of his, one 

Yerrama Eeddi, being ill-treated by the then Vijayanagar king, 
emigrated to Trichinopoly and established himself in Settikulam 
(14 miles east of Turaiyfir) with some 200 followers. They 
cultivated in the day time and plundered at night till they roused 
the anger of the local chieftain, a certain Vira Tdttiyan, who 
suppressed the intruders and took away all their property. 
Beinforced by more followers from Andgundi, Yerrama Eeddi 
gained the favour of the Ndyakkans of Madura and secured from 
them a grant of some of the forest near Settikulam. Encouraged 
by this success, he vowed to the gods fikambara and Venkata of 
Settikulam that if they helped him to become a poligar his family 
would ever afterwards call their eldest sons Venkata and their 
eldest daughter Kamakshi. He then attacked the local poligar 
by night and murdered him in his house; and he afterwards 
obtained the office of poligar by sending suitable presents to the 
Ndyakkan king. 

These events are said to have occurred between 1450 and 1456, 
but if the connection of the family with the Madura Ndyakkans is 
historical, the dates must be over a century too early. The MSS. 
go on to give a list of eleven poligars from Yerrama Eeddi to 
Vijaya Venkat&chala Eeddi, who was poligar at the beginning 
of the last century. The greatest of them seems to have been one 
Nallappa Eeddi, the second from Yerrama Eeddi, who is said to 
have cleared the forest, founded villages and made Turaiyfir his 
capital. He is stated to have taken 5,000 men into the field 
against i the Eaja of Tanjore,’ who was invading Trichinopoly; 
to have defeated him with great loss in a night attack; and to 
have received great gifts and honour from Vangdru Tirumala 1 for 
this achievement. Another poligar named Linga Eeddi (seventh 
from Yerrama Eeddi) is credited in another MS. with having 
defeated a band of free-booters from Gringee t in the time of 
Mindkshi and Vangdru Tirumala/ 

With the Anglo-French war in the Carnatic, more reliable 
chronicles begin. In 1752 Turaiyfir was overrun by the Mysore 
and French troops, who deposed the then poligar and appointed 
his cousin in his place. The new chief failed to pay his peshkash, 
and was himself deposed in favour of his predecessor in 1755. 
The English at this time were satisfied that Turaiyfir belonged to 
Mysore, and refused to interfere with the action of the French, 

1 The rival of Min&kshi, see p. 60. 
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to whom the Mysore general had surrendered all his rights in the 
district. 1 The poligar again fell into arrears in the following 
year, was again deposed, and his predecessor was again instated. 2 
The deposed chief took refuge with the zamindars of Udaiyar- 
palaiyam and Ariyalur *, and in 1758, war having again broken out 
between the French and English, Captain Caillaud, who commanded 
the English troops in Trichinopoly, determined to reinstate him in 
Turaiy&r in order to oblige those two chieftains, who had always 
been opponents of the French. He accordingly sent a detach¬ 
ment under Captain Joseph Smith in August of that year to attack 
Turaiyur. Some spirited skirmishing took place in the woods 
which surrounded the village, 3 the town was captured and the 
French protege expelled. Three companies of sepoys with three 
sergeants were left to protect the reinstated poligar. The expelled 
chieftain escaped to Mysore, where he collected a force of mal¬ 
contents and plundered the country between Turaiydr and 
TTttathr. In November of the same year the garrison of Trichi¬ 
nopoly had to be reduced for the relief of Madras, which was being 
besieged by the French, and the greater part of the small force at 
Turaiyur was recalled. The exiled poligar took advantage of the 
opportunity and captured Turaiyur; and he then offered to pay a 
large sum to the Naw&b, who accepted his terms and confirmed 
him in the possession of his estate. 

In 1773 the poligar quarrelled with his son, who, fearing for 
his life, laid his cause before the Nawab at Madras. The peshkash 
had hitherto been Rs. 1,50,000 ; and on the young suppliant 
agreeing to raise it to Rs. 1,75,000, he was himself made poligar 
and his father removed to Madras. The old man however used 
the same means to get the estate that had been employed by 
his son, and offered to increase the peshkash to Rs. 2,00,000 if the 
property were placed under his authority. 

6 His offer was accepted, and he was restored to the p&laiyam in 
1787. In 1789 however the son, by the offer of 1,00,000 rupees as a 
present to the Nawab, and on engaging to pay the same peshkash as 
his father had agreed to, was again reinstated. The country bad 
suffered by these repeated changes of authority, and the disturbances, 
which naturally attended them, and the young chief was unable to 
fulfil his engagements. He was accordingly removed in 1793, arid 
his father, for the third time, placed in the management of the palai- 
yam, having previously engaged to pay a peshkash of 2,75,000 Rupees. 
The p&laiyam in its impoverished state was of course unable to pay 
this increased tribute, and in 1795 the old chief and his son became 
reconciled, and, seeing that they had no chance of being able to meet 

1 Orme, i, 396. a Orne, ii, 118. 

3 Described in detail by Orme, ii, 387*40, 
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CHAP. XV. the Nawab’s demands, left the country and took refnge in Tanjore, 
aVIxtsibi. where the old man soon afterwards died. His son, taking advantage 

- of the disturbances which broke out in 1796 in Udaiy arpalaiy am, and 

profiting by the distracted state of the country under the Naw&b’s 
authority, determined to make an attempt to regain Turaiyiir. He 
accordingly collected a considerable number of men, and, being aided 
by the adherents of the family, laid waste all parts of the palaiyam. 
The Nawab, seeing how fruitless and expensive it was to contend 
with the expelled chief, who, although not absolute master of the 
country, had yet sufficient power to prevent its being cultivated, 
resolved to come to terms. As the poligar’s resources had by this 
time been nearly exhausted by the length of the contest, he listened to 
the overtures made him and agreed to retire to Tanjore, having first 
obtained the Nawab’s promise to allow him 1,000 Rupees monthly for 
his subsistence, and to permit him to levy annually an assessment 05 . 
the inhabitants of Turaiyur, which was to bear a proportion of 25 
per cent, to the amount of the revenue collected by the State. This 
arrangement continued in force till the assignment of the Carnatic 
to the Company/ 

There was considerable delay in settling the limits and position of 
the Trichinopoly zamindaris, and the matter was not finally decided 
till 1816. In that year, in accordance with the general orders of 
Government then issued on the subject, 1 the Turaiyur poligar 
was restored to that portion of his palaiyam which he now holds. 

The Siva and Vishnu temples at Turaiyiir both possess some 
little architectural merit. Many of the figures in both are 
mutilated, a desecration attributed to Tipu, who is said to 
have used both of them as barracks. The town contains a fine 
symmetrical revetted tank, in which the local c floating festival 5 is 
held. There is also a large irrigation tank, in the centre of which 
is a curious and picturesque building, three stories high, in which 
the zamindar used formerly to spend short periods when the tank 
was full of water. It is now in rather a dilapidated condition. 

The temple . of Draupadi here has a certain local reputation. 
The ordinary vow to it is to walk through fire in front of the 
goddess. The consent of the goddess for the performance has to 
he obtained by sticking a sword point downwards in the ground 
and seeing if it remains upright or falls. If the former, the god¬ 
dess is supposed to give permission. Throughout the performance 
the devotees strike the backs of their necks with swords, and it is 
said that they feel no pains from the wounds inflicted. In the 
neighbouring hill called Perumdlmalai is the temple of Prasanna 
Vehkatachalapati, who is considered to he the household god of 
the zamindar, A flight of over 1,500 steps leads to the top of 
the hfll. 


1 Chapter XI., p, 288. 
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Turaiydr is well known lor its weekly cattle-market. Ddv6ngas CHAP. XV. 
and Sedans weave cotton cloths of good quality and Kaikdlans Mus xk. 

make coarse fabrics. A few blacksmiths make household vessels ~~ 
from bell-metal. A small math (monastery) in the village controls 
64 smaller maths in this and the South Arcot districts. It has 
small endowments, but no control over any temples. There are only 
two resident monks. Turaiyur is also known as the centre of a 
still considerable enmity between the 4 right hand ’ and ‘ left 
hand * factions referred to on page 92, 
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CHAP. XV. 
HAmaxxal. 


NAMAKKAL TALUK. 


Namakkal lies in the north-west corner of the district, and is 
hounded on the west and south by the Cauvery, and traversed by 
the Karaip6ttan£r and Tirumanimutt&r rivers. The north-east of 
the taluk is covered by the Koliaimalais, and the Talaimalai hills 
lie on its south-eastern border, while at Ndmakkal and Naindmalai 
high and isolated rocks stand out of the plain. The density of its 
population is comparatively high, being 439 persons to the square 
mile. It contains more zamindari and mam villages than any 
other taluk in the district, because the permanent settlement was 
introduced in the Salem district, to which it formerly belonged. 

Fifty square miles in the taluk are reserved forest and 69 
cultivable waste belonging to Government. There are no statistics 
for the large zamindari area ; but of 212 square miles of Govern¬ 
ment land only 38 are irrigated—14 from Government channels, 
19 from wells, and 5 from tanks. The soil (84 per cent, of which 
is red and the rest black) is fertile, 73 per cent, of the dry land 
being assessed at over a rupee an acre, and of the wet land 56 per 
cent, at over eight rupees and 76 per cent, at over six rupee?. 
The rainfall (26*31 inches) is rather small. Rice, cholam and 
varagu cover fairly large areas, but cambu is by far the most 
widely grown crop. 

The great Nain^malai cattle fair is one of the largest in the 
district, and is a centre for the distribution of cattle to other parts. 
The local buffaloes have some reputation and are apparently the 
only locally bred cattle which are exported. A. good deal of weav¬ 
ing is done in the taluk. Good cloths are made in large quantities 
at Namakkal, Paramati, Tattayyangirpettai and Morupatti, and 
coarser fabrics at the last two of these villages, Anangtir and 
Sendamangalam. Tape is woven by a few Muhammadans at 
S^ndamangalam, and woollen carpets at Aniyapuram, Laddiv&li, 
and Puduppatti. Blankets are made by the Kurumbans in the east 
of the taluk, and mats of horai grass at Oravandhr and Yalavandi, 
and of date leaves at Sendamangalam and Andippatti. Household 
vessels are manufactured in small quantities at Namakkal and 
Sendamangalam, and by one smith at Kondamanayakkanpatti. 
Two or three stone-cutters live at Razipalaiyam and Mdhantir, 
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and bangles are made in fair quantities at S4ndamangalam and CHAP. XV, 
Kosavampatti. - Good country shoes are made by the Chakkiliyams 
of Sendamangalam and Nallipalaiyam, and baskets by the Medarans ™~ 

all over the east of the taluk. The Arappalisvaran temple on 
the Kollaimalais has been mentioned in Chapter I, p. 4. The 
following are other places of historical and religious interest in 
the taluk. 

Kapilamalai : Fifteen miles south-west of N£makkal. Is Kapiiamalai 
said to have been so named because it was the abode of the sage 
Kapila. The Siva temple is frequently visited by pilgrims, the 
usual vow being to burn ghee within it. The architecture of the 
building is well spoken of in Macleane’s Manual of the Adminis¬ 
tration, and the erection of 4 several fine mantapams ’ round it is 
there ascribed to the Nayakkans of Madura. Mr. Sewell mentions 
that two copper plate grants dated 1574 and 1637 A.D. were found 
in it. The latter was a grant by Tirumala N£yakkan of Madura. 

Mohanur : Twelve miles south of Namakkal on the Cauvery, M<&an6r. 
Population 3,624. Is the chief village of a union (established in 
1891) which also comprises Nanjai Mohanfir and Erappu Mohanur. 

The name is supposed to be a corruption of Mahandr (‘ the son's 
village ’); and is explained by a story that Siva, when searching 
for his son Subrahmanya, found him here and settled here beside 
him. The god in the Siva temple is placed facing the west 
instead of (as elsewhere) the east. No story has been.invented to 
explain this. Two other peculiarities of the temple are that a 
stream of water is supposed to flow underground from a spring 
inside it, and that the tight placed in front of the god is supposed 
never to* flicker. With reference to the latter belief the god is 
called 4 the god of the unmoving light, 3 or Achaladipesvarar. 

The Cauvery near this village is supposed to be more than usually 
holy. 

The Karuppan of this place is well known. He is called 
Navaladiyan (‘ he that sits at the foot of the nival tree *) and is 
frequently worshipped by creditors who cannot get their debts paid. 

The bonds are hung up in front of him, and he is then supposed 
to plague the debtors with bad dreams until they pay up. 

The village contains three saltpetre refineries, and there are 
two stone-cutters in the place who carve images of the Hindu 
gods with some skill. Plantains are largely exported from here. 

Mompatti: Fifteen miles east-south-east of N£makkaL M<$rup*it 3 , 
Population 6,815. The chief village of a union {(established in 
1891) which also contains the village of tTrudaiyampatti Some 
3 & 
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150 Kaikdlans weave cotton fabrics of various kinds and some 50 
Sdniyans weave women’s cloths of good quality. 

Naindmalai : Ten miles north-east of Namakkal. A Vishnu 
temple stands on the top of a very striking rooky hill which rises 
here abruptly from the plains. It is regarded with great venera¬ 
tion by the people of the Salem district, who visit it in large 
numbers, especially on Saturdays in Paratt&si(September-October). 
It is known as the abode of the sage Kauvar, the foster-father 
of Sakuntala, the heroine of the well-known drama written by 
K£lid£sa, 

N&makkal : Head-quarters of the Divisional Officer (a Deputy 
Collector) and of the taluk. Population 6,843. Contains also the 
offices of a sub-magistrate, district munsif and sub-registrar, as 
well as a police-station, a board high school, a Government girls’ 
school, a local fund dispensary (founded 1872) and a travellers’ 
bungalow. It is the chief village of a union (established in 18b6) 
which also comprises Kosavampatti, Chinna Muthalapatti, Periya- 
patti, Bodupatti, Kuppampalaiyam, Kondichottipatti, Ayyam- 
p&laiyam and Lakyamp&laiyam. 

The town lies at the foot of a great rounded mass of white 
gneiss on the summit of which is a hill-fort. It is divided into 
4 the fort ’ (kottai) and the 4 suburb ’ ( petiai ), the former lying to 
the west and the latter to the east of the rock. It is a well-built 
town with broad streets. 

The fort is most easily accessible on the south-west, on which 
side narrow steps have been hewn in the rock. It can also be 
scaled on the north by a tirnttu vasal or c secret gate,’ designed 
no doubt for flight or as a sally-port. On the lower slope of the 
hill to the south and south-west are the remains of a first line of 
fortifications. The outer walls of the true fort above are in almost 
perfect preservation. They are made of well-cut blocks of the 
same stone as the rock itself and are seemed to the rock with 
mortar. No mortar has been used for the higher courses, which 
hold together simply by their own weight and accurate fitting. 
The whole is surmounted by a parapet of strong brick-work, some 
three feet thick, serrated by machicolations and pierced in every 
direction for musketry. Round the interior of the ramparts runs 
a masonry platform to enable marksmen to reach the loopholes. 
These are so skilfully made that there is not an inch of ground all 
round the fort which is not commanded by them. The area 
enclosed by the ramparts is about an acre and a half. It con¬ 
tains a small temple and a ruined brick building, said to have been 
once a treasury. 
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The erection of the fort is attributed by native tradition either CHAP. XV. 
to R^machandra N£yak, poligar of Sendamangalani and N&mak- N*habeas. 
kal or to Lakshmi Narasimhayya, a harkar (attendant) of the 
Mysore king. Mr. H. LeFanu, I.C.S., in the Salem District 
Manual 1 (from which the above account is taken), doubts if it 
could be of an earlier date than about 1730. It never seems to 
have done itself justice as a place of defence. It was taken by 
Col. Wood in his forward movement in 1768 and lost again the 
same year to Haidar. In the time of Haidar and Tipu a killadar 
held the fort for Mysore; and it was subsequently held for the 
Company by a guard of sepoys, the European Commanding 
Officer residing in a bnngalow in the koitai near the temple. 

N&makkal possesses a certain religious interest. The Vishnu 
temple is often visited by local supplicants, especially when a devil 
has to be driven out. There are also a number of sacred bathing- 
places (ilrthmm) iu hollows in the side of the rock. The largest 
of these, the Kamalalayam, is sacred to Lakshmi, under the title 
of Namagiriammal. It is supposed that Hanuman visited the 
tank to quench his thirst, on the way to cull sanjivi to heal 
Lakshmana, and found Lakshmi doing penance here. While he 
was speaking to her the stone he was carrying turned into the 
present Namakkal rock. The natives still show the footsteps of 
Hanuman near the tank 6 to witness if they lie/ 

Some 120 Patnulkarans here weave men’s cloths with silk 
borders, and two or three smiths make brass vessels. There is not 
much trade in the place. 

HanjaiEdayar: Ten miles south-west of Namakkal. Popu- Nanjai 
lation 3,350. The chief village of a union (constituted in 1891) ****"• 
which also comprises Aniehampalaiyam alias Tirumalainamasa- 
mudram. 

Oravandur: Thirteen miles south of Namakkal on the Oravanddr. 
Cauvery. Population 2,338. The name is said to be a corrup¬ 
tion of Ompandur, c the place of the balland it is explained by 
a story that the village goddess of Madukkarai on the other side 
of the Cauvery, SelMndivamman, lost a ball in the Cauvery and 
found it in this place. The inhabitants say that the goddesB has 
transferred her abode to this place (a statement denied by the 
Madukkarai people) and worship her here accordingly. She is 
offered buffalo sacrifices (which she does not get at Madukkarai) 
during her fortnight’s festival in M£si (February-March). A 
little mat-weaving is done in the village. 


1 Volume ii, US. 
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Paramati : Eleven miles west-south-west of Ndmaktat. 
Population 2,906. Head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar and a 
sub-registrar. The Siva temple here and in the hamlet of 
Mavureddi are said to contain numerous inscriptions. Thirty 
Patnulk^ran families weave superior men’s cloths with silk 
borders. 

Pottantir : Fifteen miles south-south-west of N&makkal. 
Population 3,065. The chief village of a union which also 
includes Pudup^laiyam. 

S&adamangalam : Seven miles north-east of Ndmakkal. 
Population 13,584. The union of this name (founded in 1886) 
used formerly to include also Pacbudaiy&mpatti, Mudiikapatti and 
Tottiyappatti, but these were removed from its limits in 1895. 
It contains a local fund dispensary (founded 1889) and a police- 
station, and the offices of a sub-registrar and a special magistrate. 
Coarse cloth and tape, brass vessels, glass and stick-lac bangles, 
mats, baskets, shoes, etc., are all made here on a small scale. 
The Vishnu temple is of a fair size. 

Tattayyangarp6ttai : Twenty miles east of Namakkal. 
Population 7,167. Head-quarters of a sub-registrar and a 
special magistrate. Gives its name to a union which contains 
also the villages of D^vandr, Pillatturai and Vadamalaipatti. A 
good deal of weaving is carried on .here. Some 100 Sedans make 
good men’s cloths with silk and lace borders and about 150 
Kaikolans weave coarse cloth and curtains. 

Vassalur : Twelve and a half miles west by north of Namak- 
kal. A number of elaborately formed dolmens and sepulchral 
circles stand near this place. 

V61ur ; Thirteen miles south-west of N&makkal. Population 
5,824. The chief village of a union (constituted 1891) which also 
inoludes Punjai Edayar, Melmugam and Sultanpet. There is 
a travellers’ bungalow here belonging to the Public Works 
department. 

Vengaxai : Sixteen miles south-west of Ndmakkal. Popu- 
ation 6,852. Gives its name to a union (constituted 1891) in 
which are also contained the villages of Sark£r Pindamangalam 
and Zapti Pdndamangalam. 
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PERAMRALUR TALUK. 


Peeambalur, taluk lies near the middle of the north side of the chap. XV. 
district. It is partly bounded on the north by the Vellar, and Pbbambalijk. 
drains into this river and its tributaries and southwards into the 
Nandiyar. The Pachaimalais abut upon its western border. It 
is an undulating country containing a smaller population than 
any other taluk in the district, and being less thickly peopled 
than any other except Eulittalai. Its people are the most illi¬ 
terate in the district, and it contains only one school above the 
primary grade. 

Perambaldr contains 83 square miles of forest, and more 
culturable waste than any other taluk. Of the assessed land, 34 
square miles are irrigated ; namely, 16 square miles from tanks, 14 
from wells, and 4 from Government channels and other sources. 

The dry land is of rather poor quality, 50 per cent, of it being 
assessed at less than a rupee an acre ; but the wet land is generally 
of fair fertility. Eighty-one per cent, of the soil is black and the 
rest red. The rainfall averages nearly 40 inches, and comes 
second only to that in Udaiyarpalaiyam. Varagu, cambu and 
ragi are the most widely-grown crops, but rice and cholam also * 
cover large areas, and coriander, cotton and indigo are grown here 
to a larger extent than in most other taluks. Other statistics will 
be found in the separate Appendix. 

The taluk is a poor one. The incidence of the income-tax, 
both per assessee and per head of the population is lower than 
anywhere else in the district and few industries exist. Blankets 
are woven all over the taluk by the Kurumbans, hut the only 
other weaving appears to be the carpet industry of Ranjangudi, 
and that is not of any considerable size. Metal vessels for house¬ 
hold use are made by a few smiths in Aranarai, Olappadi, 

Kurumbalur and Melappuliyur. The work at the last two places 
is ornamental and of good class. A few smiths at Sittalai make 
metal images of the gods. There are a few good wood-carvers at 
Anukkur, M&tt&r, Kurambalur and Taludur, and a few stone¬ 
cutters at Eraiyiir, Karai and <5kkarai. 

Prehistoric kistyaens of the usual kind occur in the taluk. 

Ranjangudi and Uttatur were the scenes of some exciting 
passages of arms between the Prench and English in tire Carnatic 
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CHAP. XV. wars. These and other places of interest are described in the 

PBiuHBAxtf*. following pages :— 

Kurumbaldr. Kurumbalur : Tour miles west of Perambalur. Population 
9,029. It was once the head-quarters of a taluk which was 
abolished in 1817-18, and is now the chief village of a union 
(established in 1892) which also comprises P^laiyam, Tiruppayar, 
Melappuliyfir and N^valur, the two last of which were added to it 
in 1897/ The place is chiefly known for its manufacture (by 
three or four smiths) of metal vessels and plates, winch is described 
in Chapter VI. There are also five or six wood-carvers in the 
town. The Siva temple is of fair size, but of no particular repu¬ 
tation, At a private choultry here Brahmans are fed. 

Ladapnram. Ladapuram 5 Nine miles w r est of Perambalur. Population 
3,934. The name is said (not very convincingly) to be a corruption 
of Yiratapuram; and it is explained that the town belonged to 
king Virata in whoso country (according to the Mahabharata) the 
P^ndavas hid themselves for one year before the battle of 
KurukBhetra. A ruined camp, the shape of which can only he 
indistinctly traced, is pointed out in confirmation of the story. It 
is generally believed that Kurumban shepherds wandering on the 
neighbouring Esamalai hill have every now and then seen the bow 
of Arjuna rise from the ground and return into the earth with a 
clash of metal. It is however supposed that it is no good looking 
for the bow, as it only appears to those who have no thought of 
seeing it. 

The village goddess, Dinav^si Amman, is very much dreaded 
by the people. Iler purity, not to say fastidiousness, is so intense 
that she will not tolerate the perpetration of any sexual intercourse 
or any rice-cleaning or chilly-pounding or the presence of a woman 
who is pregnant or is in her monthly courses as long as she (the 
goddess) is in the village. This inconveniently high moral 
standard results in her being ordinarily handed over to an Irulan, 
who keeps her in the neighbouring jungle o,f Kalarampatti, and 
she is only brought to the village for her annual festival. On such 
occasions all persons or practices that would shock her sensibilities 
are rigorously excluded from the village. 

Peiambalur. Perambalur : Population 8,594. Gives its name to a union 
(constituted in 1886) which also includes Toramangalam, Aranarai 
: and Vilamattfir. The last three villages were added to it in 1893. 
It is the head-quarters of the taluk and also contains a sub- 

magistrate, a sub-registrar, a police-station, a local fund dispensary 

(founded 1877), a vernacular lower secondary school, a travellers' 
bungalow and a large local fund choultry. 
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The Vishnu temple has some local repute and is a good deal 
resorted to for the cure of diseases of the eye. Patients stop in 
the building for some days and apply to their eyes the nandiyd - 
vattai flowers which grow there. 

The village goddess, Vellantfcgi Amman, is much dreaded. 
She is supposed to have been first found in the large tank here. 
She is believed ordinarily to reside in the neighbouring jungle 
and only to visit the village for her festival. On those occasions 
her favour is invoked by a man with a pot of water on his head, 
and she is believed to communicate her presence to the water. 
The pot is then taken to the village, and she is worshipped in that 
form. She has no image properly so called. 

Ranjangudi ; Eleven miles north-north-east of Perambalur. 
It contains an old fort which formerly belonged to jaghirdars 
holding under the Nawabs of the Carnatic. 1 A number of curious 
stories are still current about their doings. The jaghir is said by 
the local Musalmans to have been given by the c Padsha of Delhi 5 
402 years ago to his son-in-law Muhammad Hussain Khan, and 
to have been resumed (and the family pensioned) <S9 years ago. 
A pit is shown as the prison in which the jaghirdars threw those* 
who offended them. The prisoners 5 ration is said to have consisted 
of equal parts of rice and salt. The jaghirdars are also declared 
to have built up female offenders alive in the walls, leaving only 
their heads uncovered, so that they died by inches of hunger. 

The fort, of Ranjangudi was the scene of a well-known battle 
between the English and Muhammad Ali on the one side and 
Chanda S&hib and his French allies on the other in 1751, in which 
the former met with a serious reverse. The affair is generally 
spoken of as the battle of Voleondah (‘the disgraceful affair of 
Voleondah, 5 as both Wilks and Malcolm describe it) after the 
larger village of Valikandapuram in the neighbourhood; but the 
action was actually fought beneath the walls of Ranjangudi. An 
English detachment under Captain Cingen was marching (see 
p. 64) to the relief of Trichinopoly, which was being threatened 
for the first time by Chanda Sahib, and it was necessary for them 
to obtain possession of this fort. They were camped in a large 
tope about a mile and a half to the south-west of Ranjangudi and 
Chanda Sahib’s forces were posted some four miles beyond the 
Chinndr river north of the fort. The jaghirdar of the fort, 
though a relative of Muhammad Ali’s, was afraid to assist either 
party for fear of incurring the displeasure of the victor, whoever 

1 Maclean&’s Manual of the Administration) iii, 680. 
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CHAP. XV. it might be, and refused to open his gates. Exasperated by his 
PmumbalUr. prevarications, Captain Gingen determined to treat him as an 
enemy. The fort consisted of two parts ; namely, the citadel on 
the rock and a pSttai at its foot surrounded by a mud wall. 
Gingen first moved his army to new ground a mile to the north¬ 
west of the fort, and then began, late one evening, by burning the 
pittaL But he could not get into the upper fort without breach- 
ing-oannon, and withdrew to his camp. The jaghirdar then sent 
word to Chanda Sdhib that he was prepared to admit him; and 
next morning the French were seen marching over the low hills 
from the north, and entered the dry bed of the small watercourse 
which runs north and south beside the fort before the English 
attempted to intercept them. When the latter at length attacked, 
the French took up a defensive position in the bottom of the 
watercourse, but posted two field-pieces on its bank and opened 
fire. Captain Dalton’s Memoir , which gives a very detailed 
account of the action^ says that ten or a dozen English soldiers 
fell, and then, for no apparent reason, the whole of their com¬ 
panions turned and ran. The officers (among whom was Clive, 
then a lieutenant) did all they could to stop them, hut without 
avail. Fortunately the French attempted no pursuit. The 
English retreated to tJttatfir (q.v.) and eventually to Trichinopoly. 

In May of the following year, Banjangudi was the scene of 
the surrender of the French reinforcement under D’Auteuil which 
had been sent (see p. 66) to relieve the ^beleaguered garrison of 
Srirangam. D’Auteuil had taken post at Uttattir, was driven out of 
that by Dalton (May 9th) and retired on Banjangudi. The jaghir- 
dar would not allow him into the upper fort, and, changing sides 
with fortune, told the English that he would act against D’Auteuil 
if only they would attack the latter. D’Auteuil marched again 
towards TTttathr, hut was driven hack by Olive into Banjangudi; 
the pettai there was stormed by the English the same day ; the 
French were refused, admittance to the upper fort; and D’Auteuil 
surrendered. 2 

During the later struggles round Trichinopoly the jaghirdar 
seems to have maintained an attitude of benevolent neutrality. 
* Voloondah 7 is frequently mentioned by Orme as occupied by one 
or other of the parties engaged ; but it was not the scene of any 
more active hostilities. 

The fort is still in good preservation, and is a handsome 
construction. It is said to have been built on the sites of a Siva 

1 See page 96. Orme (i, 172-74) differs ooneid.er.bly. 

* 0m», i, 288-2S4. 
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and a Hanuman temple; and a ling am and a figure of Hanuman 
are pointed out in confirmation of the tale. The story goes that 
the jaghirdar once intended to remove these, but was deterred 
from doing so by a dream. 

Eanjangndi is well known (see Chapter VI) for its weaving of 
cotton and woollen carpets and its embroidery. The village also 
contains a small local fund rest-house. 

Siravachur : Four and a half miles south of Perambalur, 
Population 1,987. The village goddess, Madurai Kaliamman, has 
a great reputation in this and some of the neighbouring districts. 
Like her namesake in Tottiyam (Musiri taluk) she is supposed to 
be an intruder from Madura who first rescued the real local god¬ 
dess, Selliyamman, from a sorcerer and then ousted her and took 
her place. She is honoured by a celebrated festival of ten days 
duration in Chitirai (April-May). She is especially potent in 
driving ont devils, bestowing children and curing illness—includ¬ 
ing lunacy. She is also repeatedly asked to witness the oaths of 
litigants. It is noticeable that, while the Tottiyam goddess does 
not object to see animal sacrifices performed before her eyes and is 
honoured with the sacrifice of buffaloes as well *as sheep, the god¬ 
dess of Siruvachur only accepts sacrifices of sheep and even these 
are screened from her eyes, as often with village goddesses, by a 
curtain. In the neighbouring hill is a torrent, said rarely to run 
dry, a bath in which is thought to possess great efficacy in curing 
disease. 

tTttatur : Fifteen miles south of Perambaltir. Population 
1,558. Occurs fairly often in the pages of Orme as a fort of 
importance on the road from Trichinopoly to Cuddalore and 
Pondicherry. Two miles north of the town, the road passes 
between a hill and a ridge of rock and though these could appa¬ 
rently easily have been avoided Orme speaks of this pass as ‘ the 
streights of Uttatur,’ and Captain Dalton describes it as ‘the 
barrier to the Trichinopoly country. 15 The defensible part of 
IJttatur itself was its pagoda ‘ with a stone wall and some round 
towers 5 ; but the absence of a rampart rendered it difficult to hold, 
and it often changed hands for that reason. After his defeat in 
1751 at Ranjangudi (see p. 30*1), Captain Gingen retreated to 
Uttatur and was followed by Chanda Bihih and the French. The 
English were encamped in 4 the streights/ Dalton was posted as 
an advance gnard in { a pagoda about two miles in front of the 
army overlooked by a great rocky mountain, 9 and a few Europeans 
were placed in IJttatur to protect the rear of the camp. The enemy 

1 Msmoir k of Cap. Dalton , 104. 
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CHAP. XV. were about eight miles away (apparently on the Valikandapuram 
pBEAMBALta, road) and the two forces watched each other for several days. 

— Then a petty disaster overlook the British. A small party of 
the enemy’s horse came up near the camp ou the 9th July and 
so irritated the English by waving their swords and otherwise 
expressing their defiance that a small force of horse and sepoys was 
sent to attack them. The enemy gradually retreated and ulti¬ 
mately led the English (some dragoons, 150 of the Naw£b’s 
horse and a company of sepoys) into an ambuscade of some 3,000 
horse and foot. Most of the cavalry retreated in safety, but the 
sepoys were nearly all either cut to pieces or taken. This reverse, 
following so closely on the defeat at Ranjangudi, had a most dis¬ 
heartening effect on the English troops. 1 

The enemy now advanced their camp three miles and on the 
13th July advanced towards the English lines in battle-array with 
20,000 horse, 4,000 sepoys, 100 Portuguese and seven guns. They 
first attacked Dalton’s outpost, and that officer was ordered by 
Gingen to retire to the main body. This difficult movement was 
executed with skill and success, the enemy’s cavalry suffering in 
the pursuit, and the British grenadiers behaving with conspicuous 
gallantry. The enemy followed, and found themselves face to face 
with the whole British force. They at first seemed determined to 
bring on a general action, but a heavy fire from the British artil¬ 
lery made them waver, and a timely advance drove them to flight. 
They lost 300 men in the affair. 

In spite of this success, Gingen continued his retreat. The 
pass was indeed defensible, but he was afraid that the enemy, with 
their great superiority in cavalry, would cut off his supplies from 
Trichinopoly. 

TIttatlir was nest occupied in April of the following year by 
the French reinforcement (120 Europeans and 500 sepoys) under 
M. D’Auteuil which (see p. 65) was marching to relieve the 
French at Srirangam. The movements and ultimate surrender of 
this body have already been referred to in the account of Ranjan¬ 
gudi above. 

Uttatiir was occupied by the forces of both sides on several 
occasions during the later struggles of the French and English 
round about Trichinopoly ; but it was not the scene of any exciting 
struggles. 

The Siva temple at this place is fairly well known. It is 
supposed to have been honoured by the saint Appar, who sang its 

1 Orme, i, 176 ; Dalton’s Memoir , 104 foil. 
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praises in the neighbouring village of Padaldr, 1 the village of the chap. XV. 
song.* The sun (as at Tiruppattur 1 ) is supposed to worship the Peeambal^r. 
god on three days in M£si (February-March). The connection 
of its bull-god with the legend of the Nandiyar river is mentioned 
in Chapter I, p. 9. The temple is also much resorted to for the 
cure of disease or to get devils driven out. It contains numerous 
inscriptions in Tamil and Grantha characters. The village 
goddess, Selliyamman, has also a wide reputation. The ordinary 
vow performed by her votaries is to fling themselves on heaps of 
thorns when she comes in procession. 

tJttatftr is supposed to be the metropolis of the fi tlttun6du* 
section of the Vellalans. The nadu is said to have consisted of 
eighteen villages in this neighbourhood. None of the caste lives 
in Tlttatur now, though they are said to be found in many of the 
surrounding villages and to be specially devoted to the Siva temple 
there. 

iTttatdr is referred to in one of the Mackenzie MSS., which 
mentions the grant of it to the Siva temple by Krishnappa 
Nayakkan (L573-95 A.D.) and the peculiar form of vow performed 
to Selliyamman. 

The place is noteworthy for the collection of phosphatio 
nodules 2 in its neighbourhood. 

Vdlikandapuram : Bight miles north-north-east tf Peramba- Vdlikanda- 
lur. Population 1,481. Its name is said to mean c the village pUram * 
where V&li was seen, 5 and it is popularly supposed to have been the 
place where B£ma met V£li, the monkey king, on the way to 
Ceylon. It was till 1861 the head-quarters of a taluk. The place 
is called ‘ Volcondah 5 by Orme, and has given its name to a battle 
in which the English suffered a serious reverse at the hands of the 
French and Chanda Sahib in 1751. The scene of this action was 
really at Banjangudi, and the fighting is described in the article 
on that place. Orme*s frequent references to ‘Volcondah’ all, 
indeed, apply to Banjangudi and not to Valikandapuram. 

The Siva temple is partly demolished. Some say this was done 
by Haidar and Tipu, and others that the jaghirdars of Banjangudi 
used the materials to build the fort at their village. The building 
contains some handsome work, a mantapam near the gate being 
beautifully carved. Inside it is a square tank surrounded by a 
curious, low, sunken cloister, which has been described as having a 
rather Buddhistic appearance. In the village is also a handsome 
darga, containing a black marble tomb, which seems once to have 
been a Hindu temple, 

1 See p. 290. 


s Seo Chapter I, p. IS. 
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The place is described by Mr. Walhouse in the Indian Antiauami 
(iv, 272). a y 

Venganur : Thirteen miles north-north-west of Perambaltir. 
Population 1,765. Contains a Siva temple of considerable beauty! 
The shrines of the god and goddess are both richly sculptured with 
bold figures of men, elephants, horses, monkeys, etc. The b uilding 
is in the form of the base of a lingam (dvidai) but is not remark¬ 
able in any other way. It is supposed to have been erected by a 
wealthy ndtidn of the Reddi caste some 300 years ago. 

V6ppur : Fifteen miles north-east of Perambalfir. In the 
Kam^kshiammal temple here the curious custom exists that the 
coeoannts offered to the goddess should be broken by the pfijari on 
the head of the man who offers them; and it is.popularly supposed 
that this operation causes no pain whatever. 
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TRICHINOPOLY TALUK. 


The Triehinopoly taluk lies at the south-east corner of the 
district and north of Pudukkottai State. It is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the Oauvery and is traversed by the main 
line of the South Indian Railway and the branch which runs from 
Triehinopoly to Erode. Along the river stretch rich tracts of 
irrigated land and topes; but away from its banks the country 
rises into uplands of red and black soil, broken here and there by 
small but sometimes striking rocky hills, Triehinopoly is the 
smallest and the most densely-populated taluk in the district. 
Muhammadans and Christians are much more common in it than 
in the other taluks and its people are better educated. 

Only eleven square miles are forest, and only 31 square miles 
Government cultivable waste. As much as 39 per cent, of the 
assessed area is irrigated, most of it from the Cauvery channels, it 
contains more alluvial land than any other taluk in the district, one 
quarter of its whole area being covered by this soil, and more than 
half the extent cropped in it is grown with rice. Consequently it 
is a prosperous tract and pays more land revenue than any other 
taluk in Triehinopoly. Statistics of this and other matters will be 
found in the separate Appendix. 

Its head-quarters is also by far the most important industrial 
centre in the district, and the incidence of the income-tax, both per 
assessee and per head of the population, is much higher than in 
other taluks. A very large amount of good weaving is done in 
Triehinopoly town, and some more in Huppur, Pdvaltir, Kulumani, 
Samayapuram and Sirugamani; while coarse cloths are largely 
made at Manachanallur. Kovandakkurichi and Huppur. Some 
dyeing is done at Iluppur and Triehinopoly and a little carpet¬ 
weaving in the latter of these. Mats are made in quantities at 
the same town and at Pettaivattalai and Y&yttalai Grudaldr 
and blankets are woven by the Kurumbans all over the north¬ 
east of the taluk. The jewellery, pith-work, ornamental silver- 
work and painting of Triehinopoly; the musical instruments of 
Srfrangam; the household vessels of Triehinopoly, Siruk^mbur 
and Yalidiydr; the metal idols of Tirumangalam near L&lgudi; 
the stone-cutting of Triehinopoly, Manakkfl and Tirumangalam; 
the stone-polishing of Triehinopoly; and the wood-oarving of 
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CHAP, XV. Ptivalur and Peruvalanallfir are all well known. Triohinopoly 
Tbichino- cheroots are famous all oyer the world. Oil is made in large 
P0LY * quantities at Manachanalldr and Triohinopoly; ten tanneries are 
at work at the latter place and one at Srirangam; and soap and 
bangles are made at Triohinopoly in fair quantities. 

The taluk contains many interesting spots, chief among which 
are holy Srirangam and the historical rock fort at the head¬ 
quarters. These and others are referred to below :— 

Ihipptfr. Huppur : Twenty-six miles south of Triohinopoly. Popu¬ 

lation 3,590. A rising village containing a number of Labbai 
traders. Local tradition declares that some centuries ago it was 
the seat of an important zamindar. The story goes that IluppUr, 
Marungapuri and Kadavlir zamindaris were formerly one estate 
under a chieftain of the Tottiyan caste, and that the Iluppftr 
estate descended to one Valla vati K^m&kshi Nayakkan about 240 
years ago. A grant to an inamdar by this chieftain in 1669-70 
is inscribed on a stone in Vavvaneri-agrah^ram, hamlet of Vira- 
pati. During the troubles of that period he set fire to his palace, 
slew his family and disappeared miraculously in a flame of fire. 
Ruins of his palace and fort still remain, and the former is said 
to contain treasure guarded by demons. Several persons are 
declared to have eluded the demons at different times and found 
pots of money there. 

This chief is supposed to have rebuilt the Siva temple in the 
village. It contains a finely-carved mantapam, numerous inscrip¬ 
tions and a subterranean room. The chief is said to have built up 
the eastern gate of .the Vishnu temple and opened the present 
western gate, so that he might see the god as he rose from bed in 
the morning; and this act of disrespect is supposed to have caused 
his downfall. The monolithic pillar in front of this building 
bears an inscription stating that it was erected by one Saiyad Ali 
of the Carnatic family in gratitude for relief from disease. The 
last zamindar of Huppur above mentioned, like many Tdttiyans, 1 
bore the reputation of being a great sorcerer. He is said to have 
planted two stones which would cure headache and colic respec¬ 
tively if the affected part was rubbed against them. They are 
still standing in the village by the side of the Pudukkdttai road. 
One of them bears inscriptions but has been mutilated. 

The village boasts a small textile industry. About 30 Patnfil- 
Mrans weave silk tartans, some 150 or 200 Paraiyan households 
make coarse white fabrics and ten Tuluva Vellfilans are engaged 


1 See Chapter HI, p. l%\. 
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in dyeing and st am ping chintzes. The place also contains a local 
fund dispensary founded in 1890 and two private ohattrams. 

Kilambil : Seventeen miles north-east of Trichinopoly. 
Population 1,044. The Mariyamman temple there is, except that 
at Samayapuram referred to below, the most noted shrine to that 
goddess in all the district. The festival in Pangnni (March- 
April) is said to he attended by 10,000 persons. It resembles in 
character that at Samayapuram; and here also no animals are 
sacrificed to the goddess. 

A carious class of Brahmans called the 4 Jaimini S&magas’ 
or 4 Talavakkara Oholiyas, 5 have their head-quarters in this 
village. Only a few households now remain. They call them¬ 
selves Smdrtas, bnt they use the Tengalai sect mark and do not 
wear the forelocks peculiar to the Smarta Oholiyas. Some of 
their marriage and funeral ceremonies are peculiar. They say 
Rama settled them in the village on his return from Ceylon and 
that they are descended from the priest who performed the curious 
sacrifice at Koiltiruroalam referred to in the account of that place 
in the Tanjore Gazetteer. At their marriages they set aside a sum 
of money in the name of this ancestor and spend it at the Koil- 
tirumalam festival. 

Kuttappar : Some 6J miles east-south-east of Trichinopoly. 
Population 2,024. The neighbourhood of this village was the 
scene of a serious disaster to the British in February 1754, a 
convoy bringing in supplies to Trichinopoly from the Tanjore 
country being cnt up. The convoy consisted of a large quantity 
of military stores and provisions, conveyed by 3,000 oxen, which 
was escorted by 100 grenadiers, 80 other Europeans and four 
guns- It was unfortunately under the command of an officer of 
c little experience and less ability/ 1 It was attacked some three 
miles to the east of Kuttappar by 12,000 Maratha and Mysore 
horse, 6,000 sepoys and 400 Frenchmen with seven guns. Its 
disposition at the moment was 4 the very worst that could have 
been imagined, 5 the troops being distributed in small bodies 
along the sides of the convoy with only a single platoon in front 
and rear. The enemy’s cavalry charged these scattered units, and 
there was only time for a single volley before all was confusion, 
4 every man trusting only to himself and resolving to sell his life 
as dear as possible.’ No quarter was given till the French came up. 
About 130 of the English force were taken prisoners, of whom 100 
were wounded; and 50 were killed on the spot. All the officers 

1 Lawrence says he * certainly from his misconduct lost his party.’ See also 
Cambridge, 62. 
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CHAP. XV. were killed or wounded. The garrison of Tiiuverumbiir had 
Trichino- hurried to secure Khttappar as a refuge for the remains of the 
folt. convoy, and if it c had been in a, body and pushed for it J all 
would have been well. 

This blow was a very serious loss to the English. It destroyed 
one-third of their European battalion ; and, worst of all, it involved 
c the loss of that gallant company of grenadiers whose courage 
on every occasion we have seen deciding the victory, and who may 
be said without exaggeration to have rendered more service than 
the same number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of 
the world. 1 ' 

L&lgndi. Lalgudi : Thirteen miles north-east of Trichinopoly. Popu¬ 

lation 9,845. Contains a deputy tahsildav’s office, a local fund 
dispensary (opened in 1884), a sub-registrar’s office, a local fund 
upper secondary school and two private chattrams. 

The name is said, to mean 4 red place 7 and to have been given to 
the town by the Muhammadans owing to the red colour of the 
gopuram of its Siva temple. The town is also called Tiruttavatturai 
or 4 the place of holy contemplation ’; but this name is not often 
used. L&lgudi and its neighbourhood are called Malavanadu 
(* the Malava country 5 ) and are said to be the head-quarters of 
the Malavanadu Brahateharanam section of the Tamil Smarts 
Brahmans, who are • very plentiful in this district. The name 
Malavanadu is popularly derived from a king named Malava who 
was a leper and who was cured of his disease by bathing in a pool 
here when on a hunting expedition. It is still believed that lepers 
who bathe in this pool for 45 days consecutively will be cured. 

The Siva temple already mentioned is a sculptured building 
with three courts. The outermost of these is elaborately carved 
in the Dravidian fashion, while the other two belong to Chdla 
times, are decorated in a style similar to that adopted in the 
great temple at Tanjore, and contain many ancient inscriptions. 
A large festival is held in the temple in Margali (December- 
January) on the same day (the star Arudra's day) as the great 
feast at Chidambaram. During this festival a dramatic repre¬ 
sentation is given of the story of the quarrel between Siva and 
P&rvati over a liaison of the former with a woman named Arudra 
and their eventual reconciliation. People say that a death and a 
shower of rain always occur in the village while this feast is 
proceeding. Another festival, lasting for ten days, occurs in 
Panguni (March-April). An unusual circumstance connected with 

1 Ome, i, 343-45, * Our brave company of grenadiers,’ wrote Lawrence, * who 
had ever behaved well and successfully.’ See also Cambridge, 62, 
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both is that the permission of the village god Aiyanar (conveyed CHAP. XV. 
through a man inspired) has to be obtained before either can take . Tbichino- 
plaee. P ^I* 

Lalgudi can boast no industries whatever, but it is the centre 
of some local trade and is known for its betel gardens and plan¬ 
tains. A very large number of the Kodikkai ( 6 betel garden ’) 

Vellalans live in the village. 

L&lgudi is mentioned once in the pages of Orme as a ‘ mud 
fort/ It was garrisoned in 1752 by the French, who intended to 
turn it into a provision-store, but was eaptured (p. 65) by escalade 
by a small body of sepoys and English in April. 1 

Muttarasanallnr : Four miles north-west of Triehinopoly. Mutt&rasa- 
Population, 2,062. The 4 Mootachellinoor 5 of Orme. A vigorous nallnr * 
action, lasting twenty hours, was fought near here on the Sriran- 
gam island in May 1753 between the French and English. The 
result was indecisive, but the fighting served to show Lawrence 
that the French were ably commanded and that it was hopeless 
to attempt to clear them out of Srirangam. 2 

Perattiyur : Six miles south of Triehinopoly. Population Perattiyftr. 
1,955. The village is well known for its temple to Ondi Karuppu 
on the Rettaimalai hill, to which the Kalians of this district go 
once a year and offer common worship.* Liket he Puttur goddess 
Kolumayi Amman 4 , the god is said to have been found in a box 
in the Cauvery, having been thrown into that river in the Malay a- 
lam country. The box is supposed to have been rescued, and the 
god first worshipped, by a resident of Muttarasanallfir (four miles 
north of Eettaimalai), and he was blessed with wealth in conse¬ 
quence. The Kalians broke into his house and stole the box and 
brought it to Rettaimalai. There they were all struck blind ; but 
they were informed by an oracle that the god wished to stay here 
permanently, and that no further harm would happen to the 
Kalians provided they worshipped him there once a year. 

P6ttaivattalai : Fifteen miles west of Triehinopoly; railway- P4ttaiv&- 
station; population 2,024. The head-sluice of the TTyyakond£n taIai * 
channel is situated in the village, and the name is doubtfully ex¬ 
plained to mean 6 the place where the channel takes its head. 8 * 

It is also called Yettuvattalai, because, goes the story, a thief who 
stole some of the Srirangam temple jewels was killed (vettu) here. 

The head of the channel is a rather striking erection, the carved 

1 Orme, i, 222. * Orme, i, 283-85. 

s See Chapter III, p. 108. 4 See below, p. 341, 

6 Report of the Archaeological Survey for 1903-04, p. 81. The component 
parts of the word are pettai =r village, twfy = mouth or channel, taiai as head. 

40 
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pillars of which seem to have come out of a temple. It is locally 
believed to have been made by Mangamm^l the Nayakkan Queen- 
Eegent (1689-1704) and an inscription dated 1686 is cut on one* 
of the pillars. Bnt it is referred to in a much earlier inscription 
of the Ch61a king Kuldttunga III, dated 1205-06 A.D., 1 which 
appears on the bridge above the head-sluice. On the side of the 
path leading into the village from the Kartir road are two Jain 
statues, one of which is partly covered with prickly-pear. It is said 
that formerly a third statue stood beside these, and the popular 
idea was that they represented a creditor, a debtor and a witness. 
The place is still known as 'kadankdrapallam or 6 the debtor’s pit.’ 

The old temple in the village contains a number of inscriptions 
in G-rantha and Tamil characters. A good deal of mat-weaving 
is carried on here. 

Pichdndarkovil ; Pour miles north of Trichin opoly on the 
north bank of the Coleroon and one mile east of Srirangam. Popu¬ 
lation 2,143. Its 4 fortified pagoda 52 took a prominent part in the 
fighting between the English and French round Trichinopoly. 
In 1751, when Captain Gringen was retreating (see p. 64) on 
Trichinopoly, he occupied it temporarily and it was subsequently 
garrisoned by the enemy. 

In May 1752 Clive set himself to reduce the fort at a time 
when floods in the Coleroon prevented the French, who were 
encamped on Srirangam island, from sending it any help. While 
completing his preparations, he occupied himself in bombarding 
Chanda Sahib’s camp on tbe island from across the river with 
guns sheltered under the river embankment. The guns at 
Pichand6rk6vil could not reach his battery, and he easily repulsed 
a sally made by the garrison there. The battery intended to 
attack Pichfod&rkdvil was erected in a ruined village about 200 
yards north of that place, and opened on the morning of the 16th 
May. A practicable breach was made by 4 p.m. and preparations 
for an assault were made. The French, discouraged at this success, 
beat *the chamade 9 in token of surrender, but the English 
sepoys mistook this for a signal to attack, rushed forward without 
their officers, and clambering up the undefended breach began to 
slaughter the unresisting garrison. Some fifteen Frenchmen 
plunged into the Coleroon and were drowned, hut a body of 
Englishmen soon hurried to the spot and stopped the sepoys; 3 

^oyernment Epigraphist’s report in G.O., No. 462, PubHo, dated 10th June 
1891, paragraph 4. 

* Orme, i, 178. 

* JW, i, 238 foJJ. 
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and the garrison surrendered. This success finally cut the com- CHAP. XV. 
munications of the French with the north and exposed their camp Trichino- 
at Srirangam to easy bombardment from that side. P0LT ‘ 

Piehand&rkovil was again garrisoned by the French during 
their occupation of Srirangam in 1759-60 (see p. 70); and an 
attempt was made by the Triehinopoly garrison to take the place 
in order again to cnt the communications with the north. The 
expedition was led by Captain Eichard Smith, but lately recovered 
from a wound. A cannonade was opened on Srirangam to divert 
the attention of the main body of the enemy, and meanwhile 
Captain Smith, after effecting a junction with some British troops 
from Samayapuram, attacked the temple. Field-pieces were 
dragged by hand to a choultry within six yards of the temple gate 
and set to batter this down. Captain Smith and another English 
officer themselves helped drag up the guns, but the fire from the 
temple was so hot that their men could not be induced to attack 
and Smith was disabled by a bullet in the shoulder. It was all 
that his companion could do to induce the men to bring off the 
guns and wonnded. 1 

The temple is of religious interest as in it the worship of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva is united. 

Samayapuram (Samay avaram): On the high road to Madras Samaya- 
about eight miles to the north of Triehinopoly. Population in puram * 
1901,1,213. Adjoining it on the south is the village of Kannanur, 
which contains a population of 2,026. The former of these two 
villages was the scene of some spirited episodes in the struggle 
between the French and English round Triehinopoly and the latter 
appears frequently in ancient inscriptions. 

It appears from an inscription in the Jambukesvaram temple 
at Srirangam that the Ehoj^svarasvami temple in Kannanur was 
founded by a Hoysala Ballala king, and Kannanur is itself 
identified with the site of Vikramapura, the Hoysala capital in the 
Chola kingdom in the 13th century. The name Bhojesvara is 
considered to be a corruption of the original Poysalesvara 
(a variant of Hoysalesvara), and owes its origin to a confusion 
between the long forgotten Hoysala king and the better-known 
king Bhoja. The latter however ruled in Central India and never 
had anything to do with this district. In the Jambukesvaram 
inscription king Vira Somesvara mentions * (the image of) the 
Lord Poysalesvara which we have set up in Kannanur anas 
Vikramapura; ’ and the south wall of the Kannanfir temple 
bears an inscription of the Hoysala king Vira Bamanatha l)eva 

1 Orme, ii, 597-98. 
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(son of Sdmesvara) in which the temple is called Poysale'svara 
‘the Isvara [temple] of the Poysala [king]/ There is also 
a copper-plate edict of Vira Somesvara in the Bangalore Museum 
which was issued on 1st March 1253 A.D., the day of an eclipse 
of the sun, ‘ w'hile the king was residing in the great capital named 
Vikramapura which had been built in order to amuse his mind in 
the Chola country, which he had conquered by the power of his 
arm/ 1 

The place was of importance during the fighting round 
Trichinopoly because it guarded the route to the north and 
Pondicherry. 

In 1752 when the French army under Law had retreated from 
the south of the Cauvery to the island of Srirangam (p. 65), 
Clive was sent to Samayapuram to intercept any reinforcements 
which might be sent from Pondicherry, There are two temples 
in the place, which are about a quarter of a mile apart and stand 
one on each side of the old high road leading to Madras, which 
runs a few hundred yards to the east of the present road. These 
arc the Bhojesvara and Mariyamman temples. They are respec¬ 
tively west and east of the old road. Clive’s Europeans and 
sepoys were quartered in these buildings, while his Marathas and 
Tanjore troops were encamped outside them, lieinforcements 
sent by Dupleix from Pondicherry under M. IP Auteuil reached 
TTttatfir on the 14th April 1752. Clive (seep. 65) set out to 
intercept them and the French General, Law, then despatched a 
force of 80 Europeans (40 of whom were deserters) and 200 sepoys* 
to Samayapuram to cut up any of Clive’s troops which had been left 
there. Meanwhile, however, Clive had returned there and was 
sleeping in a choultry. The tragi-comedy which ensued is most 
graphically described by Orme. 2 

The French party arrived at Samayapuram about midnight 
and made their way unmolested into the middle of the English 
camp, one of the 40 deserters declaring that they had been sent by 
Lawrence to reinforce Clive. They reached the Mariyamman 
temple unchallenged, and when challenged there, answered by a 
volley and dashed into the building, putting to the sword every 
one they met. Clive was awakened by the firing and brought up 
200 of the European troops from the Bhdjesvara temple. He 
found a large body of sepoys firing at random and supposed they 
were his own troops who had taken some false alarm. Accord¬ 
ingly* drawing up his Europeans within 20 yards of their rear, 

1 G.O., No. 544, Public, dated 6th August 1S92, p. 7. 

3 Orme, i, 223-5 
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he went alone among them, ordering the firing to cease, upbraid¬ 
ing some with their supposed panic and even striking others. One 
of them attacked and wounded him in two places with his sword; 
but, finding himself on the point of being overpowered, ran away 
to the M&riyamman temple. Clive, exasperated at this insolence 
from a man whom he supposed to be one of his own sepoys, 
followed him to the gate and there, to his great surprise, was 
accosted by six Frenchmen. He at once realized what must have 
happened, and with characteristic composure told the Frenchmen 
that he had come to offer them terms and that the temple was 
surrounded by his men, who would give no quarter if any resist¬ 
ance was offered. Three of the Frenchmen ran back into the 
temple to carry the intelligence to their comrades, whilst the other 
three surrendered and followed Clive towards the choultry, 
whither he hastened, intending to attack the sepoys, whom he 
knew now for the first time to be enemies. But they had already 
discovered the danger of their situation and marched out of the 
reach of the Europeans behind them. Clive then stormed the 
Mariyamman temple, but the deserters fought desperately and 
killed an officer and 15 men, on which the attack was ordered to 
cease till daybreak. The Commanding Officer of the French, 
seeing the danger of his situation, then made a sally at the head 
of his men, but was received with a heavy fire which killed him 
and the twelve others who first came out of the gateway. The 
rest ran back into the temple. Clive then advanced into the porch 
of the building to parley with the enemy and, weak with loss 
of blood and fatigue, stood with his back to the wall of the porch 
and leaned, stooping forward, on the shoulders of two sergeants. 
The officer of the deserters conducted himself with great insolence, 
told Clive in abusive language that he would shoot him, raised 
his musket, and fired. The ball missed Clive, but the two 
sergeants fell mortally wounded. The Frenchmen who had 
hitherto defended the temple at the* bidding of the English 
deserters, thought it necessary to disavow an outrage which would 
probably exclude them from any pretensions to quarter, and 
immediately surrendered. 

The place was not apparently reocenpied, though it was fre¬ 
quently passed through by troops, till the end of 1759, when, the 
French garrison at Srirangam having been reduced, Samaya- 
puram was again made an English post so as to envelope the 
French in Srirangam. A party of French soldiers attempted to 
drive back the outpost next day, but the arrival of reinforcements 
forced them to surrender. 1 The possession of Samayapuram was 

1 Orme, ii, 551-52. 
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important, as the harvest was then in progress and the renters, as 
usual, yielded the Grovermncnt share to the party in possession. 
The troops in Samayapuram joined soon after in the unsuccessful 
attempt on PIchandarkovil referred to above; and were withdrawn 
finally at the beginning: of the next year on the appearance of a 
large French force at 'ffttathr. 1 

The M ^riyamman temple at Samayapuram is the most famous 
shrine to that goddess in all the district. M^riyamman has a 
gruesome history. She was the wife of the sage Janaka hut fell 
in love with an angel; ■whereuponl-he sage pronounced a curse on 
her that she should be burnt. Her head had actually been con¬ 
sumed by flames when her son induced the sage to withdraw the 
curse. He thereupon clapped the head of a monster upon the 
headless trunk, and, noticing the scars on her body caused by the 
flames, ordered her henceforth to become the goddess of small-pox. 
Another tradition says that the image of the goddess at Samaya¬ 
puram was brought from Vijayanagar, after the fall of that town, 
by some fishermen in the ivory palanquin which .is now to he seen 
in the temple. It is supposed that the interior of the temple was 
built by Vijaya Eanga Chokkanatha Nayakkan (1704-31). 

The goddess has a well-known ten days’ festival in Panguni 
(March-April). She fasts for four weeks prior to this festival, 
only receiving uncooked offerings. 2 It is said that on the eighth 
day of the festival every non-Br£hman in this and the surrounding 
taluks makes a point of worshipping the goddess in his own house 
in' the form of unripe cocoanuts. On the tenth day the goddess 
is taken round the village, and one of the temple musicians is 
made to undergo the ordeal of having a hot wire passed through 
his cheek. The pilgrims (who number, it is said, thirty or forty 
thousand) then throng round to make offerings in fulfilment of 
their vows. Salt, jaggery, cotton seeds, grain, fowls, sheep and 
goats are offered; but the animals are not killed, and no blood is 
shed within the temple precincts. Many vows of self-torture or 
degradation are also performed. In one instance a girl was 
devoted to the service of the goddess while still in her mother’s 
womb, to secure the recovery of her brother from a deadly disease. 

The Bhojesvara temple is a picturesque building containing 
many Tamil inscriptions. Near it are the remains of ancient 
fortifications and palaces. These are ca lied ‘ the treasure mound 5 
(kqfdnd m6du) and it is believed that treasure is hidden under¬ 
ground there. Coins are said to be found there after rain, and 

1 Orme, ii, 597-98. 

3 The fast is called jpachaipattini, ‘ the uncooked fast.’ 
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tradition declares that formerly an inscription existed in the village chap. XV. 
which said i between the tank and the village are seventy crores Tbickjno- 
of yellow gold. Take it ! 9 A colossal figure with arm upraised :P0LY * 
stands near the Mariyamman temple, and another at some 
distance away in the fields, opposite the first, is pointing to the 
ground. People suppose that the latter is pointing to the treasure 
underground and that the former is warning him off with a 
threatening gesture. The Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Survey considers this spot 4 worthy of further examination and 
excavation. 5 In the village is a mosque of rather striking appear¬ 
ance which, according to a copper plate grant in the possession of the 
inamdar, was built and endowed by the bounty of Queen Minakshi 
in 1733. Tradition says the queen was cured of a disease by a 
fakir and endowed the mosque to show her gratitude. 

Samayapuram contains a travellers’ bungalow and a local fund 
and six private ehattrams. Some 25 Seniyan families weave 
women’s cloths of good quality of cotton and silk, and also do a 
little dyeing. The place is a fairly large commercial centre 
with a weekly market maintained by the taluk board. An annual 
cattle fair is held there at which the District Board gives prizes for 
the best animals. 

Srirangam ; The municipality of Srirangam includes the Smangam. 
town of that name and several other adjoining villages, of which 
Jambukesvaram or Tiruvanaikkaval is the most important. The 
doings of its municipal council are mentioned in Chapter XIV. 

It is situated 3 miles north of Triehinopoly on the Srirangam 
island referred to on page 6. Its population, which has doubled 
in the last 30 years, numbers 23,039. All but 200 of these are 
Hindus, and a large proportion of them are Brahmans, mostly 
Yaiahnavites. It is known throughout southern India for its 
great Vishnu temple to Ranganatha which gives it its name. 

It also contains a district munsif, a sub-registrar, a hospital 
(referred to in Chapter IX), four secondary schools, four Vedie 
schools, six private choultries and a police-station. 

The town and the Yisbnu temple are almost conterminous, the 
greater portion of the houses of the former standing within the 
latter’s walls. The temple covers a larger area than any other in 
southern India and consists of seven square enclosures, one within 
the other, the wall of the outermost of which measures 3,072 by 
2,521 feet. As most critics of the temple have noted, its general 
effect is fatally marred by the facts that the seven enclosures 
decrease in size and beauty the nearer one gets to the centre and 
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that the central shrine in the innermost enclosure is the most 
insignificant part of the whole, being scarcely distinguishable 
(except by its gilded dome) from an ordinary village temple. 
Entering, the magnificent southern gateway in the outermost 
enclosure, the visitor is increasingly disappointed, instead of 
increasingly impressed, the nearer he draws to the holy of holies. 
Few of the temple buildings are remarkable for anything hut 
their size. The c thousand-pillared mantapam’ 1 in the fourth 
enclosure, which is the darbar hall of the god on festival days, is 
usually one of the first things shown to the visitor ; but it is not 
particularly large and the work in it is not elaborate. Indeed the 
only bit of carving in all the temple which is less than common place 
is in the small * Seshagiri Kao’s mantapam,’ opposite the hall of the 
thousand pillars, which is supported on pillars of the usual Dravi- 
dian type formed of groups of rearing horses, yalis, elephants and 
the like. 2 Even the great size of the temple is with difficulty 
realized, as even from the top of the towers it is impossible to get 
an adequate view of the institution as a whole. It thus loses even 
the dignity which Aristotle allows to mere size. 

Each of the four outer enclosures was intended to have a gate¬ 
way surmounted by a tower {gopuram) on each of its four sides; 
but they were not all finished. Those which were completed are of 
the ordinary type. That on the eastern side of the fourth enclo¬ 
sure near the thousand-pillared mantapam can be ascended by a 
flight .of steps inside it, and from the top of it is obtained the best 
view of the temple. The unfinished gopuram (tower) and gateway 
on the south, leading to the river and Trichinopoly, is by far the 
finest piece of work in the building, though marred by whitewash. 
It is 130 feet long by 100 feet broad, and the gateway is 21£ feet 
broad and 43 feet high. The tower, if completed in the ordinary 
form, would have risen to a height of 300 feet. Its massive but 
graceful proportions combine the repose and dignity appropriate to 
religious architecture and compensate the departing visitor for 
much of the disappointment he has experienced in the interior of 
the building. 3 

The temple jewels are more valuable than almost any others in 
the south of India. 4 A short notice to the managers is required 

1 A ground plan of this, given in Vol. VIII, No. 68 (October 1899) of the 
Journal of Indian Art and Industry , shows the actual number of pillars as about 940. 

■* Drawings of it appear in the journal just quoted. 

3 For descriptions of the temple see Fergusson's History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 347-349; the third report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in 
India, clviii-clxii; Monier-Williams* Brahmanism and Hinduism , 71, 448-460. 

4 Fo? a Retailed and appreciative description of them, see Ind. Ant. f i, 131, 
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for their production before visitors. The quantity of precious metal OHAP. XT. 
and jewels they contain is large, but, as usual, they are barbaric in Tbichino- 
style and the stones are not cut in a manner to display their beauties PQLY " 
to advantage. The only gifts of historical interest are some from 
Yijaya BangaChofekanatha Nayakkan (1704-31) and a gold plate 
presented by the present King-Emperor on the occasion of his visit 
(as Prince of Wales) to southern India in 1875. The collection 
includes some very ornate garments said to he of great antiquity. 

There is a tradition that the celeberated Orloff diamond, which 
figures as the chief ornament iu the Imperial sceptre of the Czar, 
was once one of the eyes of the idol at Srirangam and was stolen 
by a French deserter in the eighteenth century. 1 

Very little is known for certain about the history of the temple. 

An elaborate local stkala purdna gives a legendary account of its 
origin; and another vernacular document, the Royiblugu* contains 
a good deal of information, some of which is probably historical, 
about the fortunes of the place. One of the Mackenzie MSS. also 
gives an account of the genealogy of the high priests and the for¬ 
tunes of the temple. 3 The inscriptions in the building 4 go back to 
the reign of the Ch61a king Parantaka I (906-46), Several of 
them are of historical interest, among these being some of the 
Pandva, Hoysala and Vijayanagar dynasties. 

A local legend 5 states that the image of the god was placed in 
the temple by Vibhishana, brother of Havana, who was of great 
assistance to Bama in his conquest of Ceylon. In his gratitude, 

R&ma gave him the image to take to Ceylou; but on the 
way thither he halted in Srirangam and the idol became fixed 
to the ground there. Bama had told Vibhishana never to let it 
touch the ground for fear it should become fixed there, and the 
latter had given it accordingly to the Pillaiyar of the Triehinopoly 
rock, to hold for a moment. That god betrayed the trust and 
placed the image on the ground, and it became immoveable. A 
counterpart of it is carried in the processions. 

Another legend says that the god was enamoured of the 
daughter of a Musalman king of Delhi, appeared to her in her 
dreams and eventually brought her to his temple* A room in the 
fifth enclosure, ornamented in the Muhammadan style, is said to 

1 Mr. J. B. Rees’ Tours in India , p. 71. 

2 This describes the benefactions of various people to the building at various 
times. Some of it appears to be derived from inscriptions and it has undoubtedly 
some historical value. 

3 Genealogical account of the Uttama j Namiis ; Wilson’s Catalogue t p. 428. 

* Government Epigraphisfc’s collections, Nos. 45-46 of 1891 and 51—74 of 
1892. 

6 Bee Asiatic Journal (1839), xxviii, 294-297 and the report of the Archeo¬ 
logical Survey for 1903-04, 60 foil 
41 
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contain her image, which is called the Tulukka Naehiyar, or 4 Mu- 
salman Princess;’ and every morning the idol is offered bread, 
green gram, butter, sugar and milk, which are considered to be 
typical of a Muhammadan meal. 

The sanotity of the temple is unquestioned throughout south 
India. The sthala purdna roundly asserts that 4 those who visit 
Srirangam, those who remain there eveo for a few seconds, . . 

. . and those who only see the place will not only be free from 

hell, the abode of Tama (the god of death), but will be free from 
disease and agony at the time of death and from a death untimely. 1 
The great festival takes place in M&rgali ( D ecember-January) and 
lasts 20 days. The first ten are called Pagalpattu, and the 
processions then take place in the day time; the last ten, when 
they occur at night, are called Rapattu. The last day of the 
Pagalpattu is the Ekadasi day. People believe that those who 
see the god then, passing through the northern entrance of the 
second innermost enclosure called the Parama-pada-vdsal , which 
is only opened on this occasion, are sure of salvation. A vivid 
picture of the scene which takes place is painted by Monier- 
Williams in his Brahmanism and Hinduism > 448-450. Another 
ten days’ festival in Chittrai (April-May) is attended by people 
in the neighbourhood. 

Srirangam contains a second great temple in the Siva shrine in 
Tiruv&naikk&val or Jambuk^svaram. This building surpasses the 
larger Vishnu temple in architectural beauty. It comprises five 
enclosures. The outermost of these contains streets and houses. 
The next (or fourth) is surrounded by a wall 35 feet high and 6 
feet thick and measures 2,436 feet by 1,493. In this stands 
a mantapam supported on nearly 800 pillars, and a tank fed by 
a perpetual spring which is surrounded by over a hundred pillars. 
In the next enclosure is a beautiful portico of cruciform shape 
leading up to the door of the sanctuary. In the same enclosure 
grows a tope of eoeoanuts to which the image from the great 
Vishnu pagoda was formerly brought for one day in the year. 
This practice has been given up owing to quarrels between the 
Saivites and the Vaishnavites. 

The name Jambukesvaram is derived from jambu , the Sanskrit 
name for the ndval tree ( Eugenia jombolana) and fsvara, and is 
applied to the god of this temple because the image is placed 
under a jambu tree which is much venerated and is said to be many 
hundred years old. The name Tiruvdnaikk&val is said locally to 
mean the 4 tope of the holy elephant.’ It is said to he derived 
from the story that a spider and an elephant both worshipped the 
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lingam under the jambu tree, the former by spinning its web over 
the stone and the latter by pouring water over it. The elephant's 
operations naturally ruined the spider's work, and the insect 
became so annoyed that it crawled up the elephant's trunk, caused 
the animal much pain, and declined to come down until the saint 
Sarama Muni of*the Trichinopoly rock came and reconciled the 
antagonists. 

The temple is of great sanctity since it contains the 
ap ( 6 water') lingam, which is one of the five 1 elemental lingams 
held sacred throughout southern India. As a matter of fact when 
the Cauvery or Coleroon is in flood water percolates through and 
surrounds the lingam with a little pool, and many suppose that 
this is the origin of the name for the lingam. In the building are 
several inscriptions of the Hoysalas. 

The town of Srirangam is also accounted holy because the 
Vaisbnavite saint and preacher K&ra£nujach4rya made it his last 
resting place. Born about A.D. 1017, he travelled twice through 
India and finally settled in Srirangam. 2 

During the ten years' struggle for the possession of Trichi¬ 
nopoly between the English and the French in the eighteenth 
century, both these great temples were turned into fortresses. 
The Vishnu temple was occupied by Captain Gringen for two days 
in July 1751 during his retreat (see p. 64) to Trichinopoly; 8 
but was abandoned as being too large to defend. The French and 
Chanda S&hib 4 followed him thither and then crossed the river to 
attack Trichinopoly. In April 1752 when they retreated (p. 65) 
from the south of the river, the building became the head-quarters 
of Chanda S&hib, while the French established themselves in the 
Jambukesvaram temple. 5 Chanda S&hib’s camp near the Vishnu 
temple was bombarded by Clive shortly afterwards and driven to 
the east of Jambukesvaram, 6 and his men finally took refuge in 
the shrine to Vishnu and the French in that to Siva. 

After the surrender of the French before Trichi a opoly in 1752 
(p. 66), the island was made over to the Mysore troops, who 
made the Siva temple 7 their head-quarters. At the end of that 
vear their treacheries (p. 66) compelled Dalton to attack them 

1 The others are the earth lingam at Conjee reram (Chinglepnt), the light lingam 
at Tiruvannamalai (South Arcot), the air lingam at Kalahafcti (North Arcot) and 
the ether lingam at Chidambaram (South Arcot). 

s Momer-Williams’ Srahmani&m and Hinduism, 119. 

* Orme, i, 179. 

* Ibid., i, 180. 

6 IHd., i, 218. 

« IHd i, 228. 

» Ibid., u 240, 247. 
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. CHAP. XV. there. He attempted a night surprise on December 23rd. 

Tbichino- A number of the Mysoreans were killed, and the rest fled into the 
P0LT * Vishnu temple, where the English could not follow them for 
want of a petard. 1 Next day Dalton determined to bombard the 
building and established a post in a large choultry opposite its 
southern gate; but owing to an unreasoning panic his men were 
driven out of this next day with considerable 1 sr, and from that 
time the Mysoreans took the offensive. 

During the second siege of Trichinopoly in 1753-54 (p. 66) 
Srirangam was the head-quarters of the French forces, who 
continued to hold it after the truce of 1754 and until the middle 
of 1758, when they were withdrawn to join in Lally’s attack on 
Cuddalore. The island was handed over by them to the troops of 
their ally Haidar Ali on May 17th. 2 The English drove out the 
latter on the following day and themselves occupied the great 
temple. 3 Their garrison was withdrawn a few months later, when 
Laliy attacked Tanjore and threatened Trichinopoly. 4 The 
building was again occupied by the English during the French 
advance under Crilion in November 1759, and was stormed by 
the officer. The garrison consisted of 300 sepoys and 500 Kalians 
■and some English gunners. The gateway had been blocked up 
by a wall 20 feet high, but this was speedily demolished by the 
enemy’s heavy guns; and the French forced their way in, showing 
very little mercy to the defenders even after all resistance had 
ceased. 3 The French troops were recalled to the north in Decem¬ 
ber of that year, and left a garrison of only 300 men in Srirangam. 
In February of the following year (1760) this remnant was 
recalled to Pondicherry. 6 

A curious section of Brdhmans, who are properly neither 
Vaishnavites nor Smdrtas, live in Srirangam. They are said to 
have been converted to theVaishnavite faith in the time of Rdm&- 
nujdohdrya when they were servants in the Siva temple, and to have 
been consequently threatened with the loss of their employment. 
Except the archakas (the actual worshippers) all the servants in the 
temple still belong to this section. They are nominally Tengalais; 
but they are further sub-divided into some of the smaller sec¬ 
tions found among the Smdrtas—such as the Brahatcharanams, 
the Choliyans and the Vadamas. They intermarry with the 

1 Orme, i, 269 foil. 

2 ju dt% 3X4. 

* Ibid., ii, 317. 

* Ibid., ii, 336. 

s Ibid., ii, 541, 

« Ibid., ii, 599, 600. 
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corresponding subdivisions of pure Smartas, but not with pure CHAP, X V. 
Vaishnavites; and in several of their customs they resemble Tkotow* 

the Smartas rather than the Tengalais. Members of this _.* 

section occasionally desert the Vaishnava faith and adopt their 
ancestral Saivite creed. Unlike ordinary Smdrtas, they are not 
distinguishable from Vaishnavites by their speech or appearance. 

Few industries worth mention exist in Srirangam. Musical 
instruments are made by a carpenter, and a few painters do work 
resembling that of Trichinopoly. The palmyra leaf baskets made 
by some Satanis are largely bought by pilgrims, and some 50 
households make bamboo baskets at Jambukesvaram. There is a 
tannery of some size in Srirangam. 

Tirnchendurai • Three miles east-south-east of Elamanur Tiruchen- 
railway-station. Population 659. The Siva temple contains some * urai# 
jack trees the fruit of which is offered to the god and then thrown 
into the river. Any one who ventures to eat any of this is supposed 
to be promptly visited with colic. A large number of the inscrip¬ 
tions in the building have been transcribed by the Government 
Epigraphist. 

Tiruppalatturai ; Eleven miles west of Trichinopoly. Tirnpp*^t- 
Population 1,618. The place is well known for its sacred bathing- turai ’ 
ghat on the Cauvery, which stands just above the bifurcation of the 
river. People throng to bathe from this on the first day of Arpisi 
(October-November). The Siva temple appears in a number of 
local legends. Its lingam is said to have been dug out of an ant¬ 
hill on which a golden bird was seen by a Oh61a king frequently 
to perch, and to have been damaged by a spade during the opera¬ 
tion. Milk flowed from the wound and the name of the place 
(sometimes spelt Tirupalatturai) is supposed to have been derived 
from the occurrence. The sage Markandeya and the well-known 
Shiy&li saint Tirugnana Sambandhar are said to have worshipped at 
the shrine. On the eighteenth day of Purattasi (September- 
October) the sun-beams fall upon the lingam; and this is inter¬ 
preted as an act of devotion by the sun. The temple is being 
repaired by the Nattukkottai Chettis. The numerous inscriptions 
on its walls are being conserved. 

Tiruvellarai : Ten miles north-west of Trichinopoly. Tinrr*llarai. 
Population 1,897. In it is a fine Vishnu temple with an impos¬ 
ing, though unfinished, gopwram and magnificent walls. Within 
the enclosure is a rock-hewn cave and near, but outside the walls, 
a curious well bearing Pallava inscriptions. Near the rest-house 
is another cave containing a shrine; and on a rock near this is a 
long and ancient inscription. 
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Tiruverumbur: Five miles north-north-east of Trichiuo< 
poly; population 1,279 ; railway-station. Is also called Erumb&- 
varam. The name is derived from erumbu , an ant, and is supposed 
to be due to Karan, the brother of Trisira (the hero of Trichino- 
poly) having worshipped the lingam here in the form of that 
insect. The temple to Siva on the top of a rocky hill is well carved 
and its appearance suggests a Jain origin. It was of importance 
during the sieges of Triohinopoly as a military post 1 . A recently- 
deceased saint named Kattaikalaisvami, about whom many curious 
stories are told, lies buried in the village. He wore no clothes and 
never spoke, drank refuse and performed many miracles. His 
laughter and sorrow were considered omens of good or evil. He 
was a friend of the similar personage of Tiruv&di in Tan j ore 
district. It is even asserted that h% was seen and recognized 
walking in other places after his death. He is now supposed to 
he reincarnated in a boy of Uraiyhr. His tomb has been hand¬ 
somely decorated and the anniversary of his death is celebrated 
with pomp in Masi (February-March). 

Trichinopoly is the head-quarters of the district. The deri¬ 
vation of its name is discussed on page 2. It is 195 miles from 
Madras by road and 250 miles by the main line of the South 
Indian Railway. A branch of this railway runs from it to Erode. 
It is the third most populous town in the Presidency and the 
twenty-eighth in India. Until the census of 1901 it was the 
second largest in the Presidency, but Madura then out-stripped it, 
although in the decade 1891-1901 its inhabitants increased by as 

1871 . 76 g30 much as 16 per cent. The marginal 

1881 .. !. .. 84,449 figures show the growth in its 

1891 • ■ .. .. 90,609 population since 1871. Of the total 

1901 . 104 > 721 in 1901, 76,927 were Hindus, 

14,512 Christians and 13,259 Musalmans. 

The town lies about half a mile south [of the Cauvery in a flat 
plain. To the east and west stretch paddy-fields, and to the south 
open red land broken here and there by a few rocky hills. In the 
north-eastern part of the town (see the plan attached) stand the 
famous rock, which rises sheer 273 feet above the streets below it, 
and the remains, now with few exceptions obliterated, of the old 
fortifications which surrounded it. This quarter is still called ‘ the** 
fort 5 , and the lines of the old outer defences are marked by 
occasional remains of the works and ditch and by four c boulevards/ 
as they are called, which were formed by filling in the ditch when 
the fortifications were demolished. The outer defences formed an 


1 See talow, page 381. 
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oblong, the longer side of which ran from north to south. Within CHAP. XV. 
these, near their northern extremity, was an inner citadel built 1 xichino- 
round the great rook. Much of this is still standing. To the Pai,T ' 
west of the rook lies a fine ieppakulam (sacred tank) the construc¬ 
tion of which is ascribed to Visvan&tha N&yakkan (1559-63). 

To the south of the town lies the cantonment, where the Europeans 
live and the important Trichinopolj Junction railway-station is 
located, and to the west stretch the suburbs of Puttfir and 
Uraiyur. The fort is a crowded place, and not over clean; 
but the cantonment is an ample quarter, containing several 
maidans or open spaces. An admirable view of the town is to 
be bad from the top of the rock, and during the sieges of the 
town by the Ereneh in 1751-54 referred to below' the English 
always stationed a man there with a teleseopo to observe the 
enemy’s movements. 1 


The town contains the usual staff of district officials. It is also 
the head-quarters of the South Indian Railway Company, whose 
numerons officers swell the European colony of the town, of a 
Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Abk^ri, and of the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer of the Southern Circle. It is still garrisoned by a 
native regiment. Besides the District, Divisional, taluk and 
stationary subordinate magistrates, a Bench of magistrates sits to 
try petty oases arising within the town. 

A Bishop of the Jesuit Mission resides at Trichinopoly, and also 
missionaries belonging to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Wesleyan and the Leipzie Evangelical Lutheran 
Missions. “■ ^ 

The town was constituted, a municipality in 186&. Mumcipal 
administration has been referred to in Chapter XIY. The eomdPs 
principal achievement has been the fine water-woris. 
contains a very large number of educational institutions. The 8k 
Joseph’s and the S.P.G. colleges are mentioned in Chapter X, 
and there are no less than sixteen secondary schools in the town 
and a large mm'im of jrimary schools. Its hospital is referred to 
in Ja2 in Chapter XIII. 

/ * hx^elk tewA in the district, a junction m the South 

Indian ml opposite the only impotent bridge 

across the Oanvery ami Ceteoon for many miles, 2 Trichmopoly is 
naturally a very important centre of trade. It also possesses a 
number of local manufactures. A great deal of weaving is done in 
it. Silk-weaving employs some 900 households of Painhlk&rans 
in the fort and some 250 or 300 more in Uraiyur. White cotton 


1 Cambridge, Ths War in India (London, 1761), 16, 

2 Bee Chapter VII, p. 181, 
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fabrics are woven by about 100 Devfogas or S4dans at Uraiyfir 
and a few households in the municipality are engaged in dyeing 
and chintz-stamping. Some 200 E^vutan and about 40 Telugu 
Pandaram households weave mats ; 40 or 50 families make metal 
vessels of various kinds; about 20 persons at Uraiyiir turn out 
the ornamental silver-ware for which the place is known ; ten or 
twelve Razu families paint pictures of fair quality ; a few house- 
holds are engaged in the well-known Trichinopoly pith-work* 
and a large number of factories make the cheroots which have made 
the name of the town so widely known. Two Patnulk^rans weave 
cotton carpets, tuyya braid is made by some 100 Musalmans, and 
about 25 men of that nationality are engaged in ornamenting cloths 
and curtains with jiginas. A few stone-cutters and a great many 
stone-polishers reside in Uraiyur; and the town contains 22 
oil-factories scattered through it, ten tanneries, some 200 shoe¬ 
makers (Trichinopoly boots are considered excellent), nine soap 
factories, 100 makers of stick-lac bangles, and some 40 or 50 
Marakkayan lapidaries. All these industries are referred to in 
Chapter VI. 

Trichinopoly is a place of very great antiquity. Though the 
fort does not seem to have been built until the time of the N^yakkans 
(1559-1736), the town or its suburbs were of importance in the 
earliest historical times. Uraiyur was the capital of the early 
Cholas, and it is mentioned as such (under the form f/ Oc^Oovpa) by 
Ptolemy 1 (136 A.D.), and in the temple on the Trichinopoly rock 
are inscriptions of the Pallavas dated early in the seventh century. 3 
The later Ch61a dynasty of Vijayaiaya (eirc. 870—1300 A.D.) do 
not seem to have made Trichinopply or Uraiyur their residence 
till towards the end of the 10th century, when they removed to 
Tan]ora; 3 but inscriptions dated after the collapse of their king¬ 
dom refer to Chola princes who still called themselves the 4 lords 
of Uraiyhr.’ 

The connection of Trichinopoly with the Hoysalas and Pandyas 
and with the Muhammadans and Vijayanagar conquerors who 
followed them, is not clear. No inscriptions of any of these 
powers have been found in the place. 

The circumstances in which the town passed (about 1560) from 
the Tanj ore to the Madura Nayakkans are mentioned in Chapter IT. 

1 Spdovpa &ourlXeiov crmppdyi}s. Mr. Kanakasabhai sees in the word <r<apvdyijs 
an indication of a union of Ch61a and N&ga families to supplant the ChtSlas proper. 
See The Tamils eighteen hundred years ago, 44. 

2 Hos, 63-64 of the Government Epigraphies collection for 1388. Por a 
translation of these see South Jnd. Insor i, 26-3Q, 

* Jnd. Ant., xxv, 63. 
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It seems to have already possessed some defences; but it was 
apparently Visvanatha Hayakkan (1559-63) who first raised it to 
the rank of a great fortress. 1 Since his time it has been besieged 
by many enemies but the place has only once (in 1741) been 
taken, and on that occasion it was perhaps hunger rather than 
force which effected its reduction. 

Visvan&tha carried a double wall all round the town, which he 
flanked with a deep ditch capable of being filled from the Cauvery. 
He also built towers and gateways at suitable spots. The fortifi¬ 
cations were subsequently improved by many of bis successors. 
The town was apparently made the capital of the Nayakkaas 
about 1611 by Muttu Yirappa (1609-23). It was abandoned in 
favour of Madura by the great Tirumala Nayakkan (1623-59) 
at the beginning of his reign for superstitious reasons; but the 
latter’s successors, though crowned at Madura, generally resided 
at Triehinopoly. 

It was in the time of Tirumala’s successor Muttu Alafcadri 
(1659-62) that the strength of the town’s fortifications were first 
tested. Tirumala had himself yielded to the Muhammadan 
invader without a blow; but his son defied the forces of Bijapur 
and at the end of bis reign successfully withstood a siege of 
Triehinopoly. The Muhammadans, after suffering considerable 
loss, were forced to content themselves with a very moderate sum 
of money offered them by the king, and retired unsuccessful. The 
town was again unsuccessfully besieged by the Muhammadans at 
the beginning of Chokkanatha’s reign (1662-82) and again a 
year or two later. On the second occasion they were bought off. 
In 1675-76, when Bkoji overran the Madura kingdom, he did not 
dare to attempt Triehinopoly. The town was again attacked, this 
time by a large combination, at the very end of Chokkan^tha’s 
reign. The nature of the operations is obscure, but the place was 
not taken. Triehinopoly was lost to the Nayakkans by treachery, 
for Ohanda Sahib gained entrance to the fortress as a friend, and 
only showed his true colours when already established there. 2 He 
lost it to the Marathas in 1741. The place was badly provisioned, 
the Marathas appeared with great suddenness and the garrison 
was almost starving. It is generally supposed 3 that the fort was 
voluntarily surrendered owing to famine. A somewhat different 

1 See Nelson's Madura Country, iii, 94-. The Nfcyakkans were of Vijayanagar 
origin, and as such thoroughly understood the value of strongholds. The rock at 
Triehinopoly must have at once struck them as admirably defensible from its 
resemblance to the ‘ drugs * of their own country. 

* Nelson’s Madura Country, iii, 25? foil; Orme (Madras, 1861), i, 38. 

3 Orme, i, 44. 
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impression is given by a letter written from the Maratlia oamp at 
the time, which describes the affair as follows : 1 5 On Saturday the 
16th instant ( i.e 25th March 1741) Baghdji Bhonsla directed the 
poligars, the Kallar of the Maravan Tondim£n and the Pind&ris 
to scale the walls of the fort of Trichinopoly; and they did so 
simultaneously from all quarters. Chanda S^hib, . . . seeing that 
his life would be in danger if he remained any longer, treated for 
terms. ... At midnight he repaired to the Mar&tha camp. . . . 
The fort at Trichinopoly was occupied by the Marathas.’ Trichi¬ 
nopoly was quietly evacuated by the Mar£thas on the arrival of 
the Nizam in August 1743, and remained in the uninterrupted 
possession of the Muhammadans till its cession to the English. 
During the wars of the Carnatic between the English and French 
it was several times besieged. It was first attacked by the French, 
the Mysoreans and Chanda Sahib in 1751-52 (see p. 64) and 
again, after a brief interval, by the Mysore and French troops in 
1753-54 (p. 66). It was once more assaulted by the French and 
Mysoreans in 1757, and was threatened, but not actually attacked, 
by the French in 1759. The general course of these events has 
been described in Chapter II. A more particular account of some 
of the more striking incidents in them will now be given. 

The fort as it existed in 1751 is described in the following 
words by Stringer Lawrence : 2 

* It is at present near four miles in circnmferenee, with a double 
enceinte of walls with round towers at equal distances .... The 
ditch is near 30 feet wide but not half so deep; and at different sea¬ 
sons it is more or less supplied with water, but never quite dry. The 
outward wall .... is about eighteen feet high and four or 
five thick, without parapet or rampe, nothing but a single structure of 
stone, and is very properly called a wall: the other is more properly 
a rampart. The distance between them is about 25 feet, the height of 
the rampart thirty. 5 

Beyond the town, to the south and west, rise several rocks 
which took a prominent part in the great struggle for the posses¬ 
sion of the place between the English and the French. Orme’s map 
showing these and the town and its environs is reproduced here 
to render more clear the narrative which follows below. A little 
more than a mile to the south-east of the Trichinopoly rook stands 
the c French Bock.’ Some 2| miles due south of the latter is the 
‘ Golden Book’ overhanging the Central Jail. From its shape, 
this is called the e Sugar-loaf Bock ? both by Orme and by Stringer 
Lawrence. Its colour is golden, but its name 4 Golden Bock 9 is 

1 Sir Frederick Price's Amnia Ranga PillaVs Diary (Madras, 1904), i, 161* 

* Lawrence’s narrative in Cambridge’s War in India, 16. 
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said to be due to tbe fact that gold coins used to be found there. 
Perhaps these were left by the French, who were driven out of their 
camp there rather suddenly by the English. About a mil e and a 
half to the west of the Golden Rock is a small rock with a little 
mosque on the top. This is now known as the £ Fakir’s Rock 5 ; but 
it is always called the £ Golden Rock 9 by Orme and Lawrence. To 
the south-west of this again are some low rocky hills, which are 
called e the Five Rocks 5 in the histories and Rettaimalai in Tamil. 
About 4J miles to the east-south-east of the town, near the Tiru- 
verumblir railway-station, stands yet another small hill, which is 
called by Lawrence c the Elumiseram Rock’ after the Erumbesvaram 
temple on the top of it. 

In the first siege (1751) the French first established themselves 
at Sarkarpalaiyam, 1 about 1 \ miles north-east of Trichinopoly on 
the south bank of the Can very. Their principal battery was raised 
a little to the south of the north-east angle of the fort at a distance 
of 1,200 yards from the walls. They also mounted two guns on 
£ the French Rock, 7 a small rock about a mile south-east of the 
town to the north of the Tanjore road, and two guns on the island 
of Srirangam. Both of the latter two batteries were too distant to 
do much harm. The temple on the rock of Erumbesvaram (near 
Tiraverumbdr railway-station, some 4^ miles east-south-east ctf the 
town) was also fortified. 

The first considerable fight between the English and the French 
took place between this post and the Golden Rock (the large 
conical rock near the Jail called the Sugar-loaf Rook by Orme and 
Lawrence) on the 28th March 1752, when Lawrence and dive 
were advancing (p. 65) With enforcements from Fart St. 
David. The French Hue extended from SarkirpUaiyam to Mi© 
French Rock and on to Erumb^varam. Lawrence accordingly 


came round to the south of the latter post so as to get into Tri¬ 
chinopoly by way of the Gtflden Rock. He was joined hy Dalton 
and some Mysoreans and troops of the Naw4b, while theMar^fchas 
skirmished with the French. A halt was made at this juncture, 
but soon the French were found to have dispersed the Mar^thas 
and to be attacking. An artillery duel took place,® in which the 
French" had much the worst of it. They ultimately retreated, but 


Lawrence,''having- 


g gained his object of breaking through the 
advance, stopped the pursuit in order to save his 
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* Called Chocfcley-pollsm by Orme, see the map referred to above. 

• The precase site of this engagement is not dear. Oime says the English were 
posted in * a large choultry with some stone buildings not far from the front of 
the Prench battalion,’ while Lawrence himself says that the English formed 
behind * a large bank,’ placing their artillery on top of it. See Orme, i, 216 and 
Cambridge, 23. 
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troops, who had been fighting and marching all through the raging 
heat of an April day. The result of this fight was that in a few 
days the French abandoned all their posts south of the Cauvery, 
and did not reoccnpy them for the remainder of that siege. 

In the second siege of Trichinopoly in 1753-54 (p. 66) the first 
step taken by the Mysore troops, at the beginning of 1753. was to 
establish themselves in fi the Fakir's tope ’ (which is said to have 
occupied the site of the present Collector’s bungalow and com¬ 
pound) in order to cut off Dalton’s supplies. But they retired to 
the north of the river when Lawrence arrived with reinforcements 
in May ; and Lawrence himself camped in the Fakir’s tope after his 
repulse at Muttarasanallfir referred to on page 313. Shortly after¬ 
wards, while Lawrence was ill in the fort, the French established 
a post south of the Fakir’s tope to interrupt our communications 
with Pudukkottai and Tanj ore, Lawrence thereupon occupied 
the Fakir’s Eock (the ‘Golden Eock ’ of Orme). His small 
garrison of sepoys there was driven out by the French early on 
June 26th, but the rock was gallantly stormed by the British 
grenadiers hardly an hour later, and the French battalion was put 
to flight. Orme calls this ‘ the battle of the Golden Eock. 1 ’ 

The next considerable engagement took place on August 7th, 
when Lawrence was returning from Tanjore (see p. 67) with 
reinforcements. The French were extended in a long line from 
the French Eock to the Fakir’s Eock with their European batta¬ 
lion and artillery posted to advantage near the Golden Eock. 
Lawrence first tried to get round by the Fakir’s Eock, where the 
enemy had a strong post; whereupon the French sent a party 
from their European battalion to support the post, the rest of this 
battalion moving very slowly after them, Lawrence quickly 
drove the post from the Fakir’s Eock; turned suddenly on the 
French party which was marching up to support it; put this to 
flight by a vigorous charge; and then attacked the rest of the 
European battalion. This was seized with a panic and the whole 
French force broke and ran in great confusion and made off 
round the Fakir’s Eock and away to the smaller hillocks on 
the south-west. Had only the Tanjore horse done their duty in 
pursuing them, few of the enemy would have escaped. 2 

The French however still remained south of the river and 
hampered the bringing in of supplies to Trichinopoly. Lawrence 
accordingly brought on a general action and on September 21st 
was fought c the battle of the Sugar-loaf Eock.’ The English 

1 Cambridge, 46-7 ; Orme, i, 289-94. 

s Cambridge, 49-60 ; Orme, i, 299 foil. 
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were camped bj the French Eock, 1 and the French lay facing 
them by the G-olden Eoci—the * Sugar-loaf Eock ’ as Orme calls 
it. They were entrenched on the north and south, but not on the 
west. They had a post on the Fakir’s Eock and their Mysore and 
Maratha allies were camped in the plain to the south of them. 
The English moved out at 4 a.m. and commenced the attack by a 
sadden and brilliant assault on the Fakir’s Eock, which they 
captured at once. The garrison of this fled to the main body 
near the Golden Eock, and their panic spread to the Mysore 
and Maratha troops, who joined them in their retreat. The 
French camp was thrown into great confusion by this retreat, 
and meanwhile the English marched straight upon the unprotected 
west flank of the enemy, where there were no entrenchments, and 
attacked them as the day began to dawn. The battle was soon 
decided; and the French were driven across the river. They had 
still a small force in TJyyakondan, but this place (see p. 342) was 
stormed almost immediately afterwards. 2 

In the Central Jail are two antique cannon of which one was 
used as a gate post for many years and the other lay amid a heap 
of rubbish. These must almost certainly be relics of the battle 
of the Sugar-loaf Eock. One of them is spiked. 

On the night of November 27th, 1753 the French made their 
last real effort to capture Trichinopoly hv a determined night 
attack on c Dalton’s battery. 5 A few remains of this work may 
still be traced to the north of the St. Joseph's College main 
buildings and within the college compound. It was situated at 
the north-west corner of the fort and was surrounded (see the plan 
above) by a ditch which ran diagonally across this compound. 
But just where this now passes under the northern block of the 
college buildings, it was nearly filled up by a huge rock which 
now forms part of the foundation of the block. This rock 
rendered the crossing of the ditch an easy matter, and the point 
was accordingly selected by the French for their attack. The 
battery stood on the outside wall of the fort and extended in a 
rather complicated mass of defences in front of the inner line of 
wall and of a gate which was about opposite the north-western 
corner of the Teppakulam. The only approach to the gate itself 
was through a narrow, winding passage between enveloping walls 

The escalade was entrusted to 600 Frenchmen, who crossed the 
ditch by the rock about 3 a.m. and succeeded in scaling the battery 
with ladders without raising any alarm. The guard of the 

3 The remains of an advanced redoubt which protected the left of then camp 
axe still to he seen about 300 yards north of the railway and one and a half miles 
east of the Golden Eock. 

2 Cambridge, 52 foil.; Orme, i, 309 foil. 
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battery consisted of 50 sepoys and their officers and some European 
gunners ; but these were all absent or asleep, and the latter were 
at once bayonetted, still without raising any alarm. Between the 
battery and the gate, however, was a pit about 30 feet deep, the 
existence of which was unknown to the French, and into this 
some of the attacking party fell as they moved towards the gate 
in the darkness. They screamed out and several muskets were 
fired; and the French, considering further concealment useless, 
•turned the battery guns upon the fort and fired a volley of 
musketry to intimidate the garrison. 

The English under Lieutenant Harrison now rushed to the 
wall above the gate. Meanwhile the French clambered down 
from the battery into the space between the outer and inner walls 
and a party carrying two petards and guided by a deserter 
hastened into the narrow passage leading into the gate, intending 
to blow it up, while another party placed their ladders against the 
wall beside the gate and attempted to scale it. It was quite dark 
and the fort was in the greatest danger. Lieutenant Harrison, 
however, had directed his men on the wall above the gate to keep 
on firing into the open space below them, whether they saw 
anything there or not; and the first discharge killed both the 
deserter who was leading the assault and the man who was carry¬ 
ing the first petard, the latter within ten yards of the gate. The 
man with the second petard was shot in a similar manner almost 
immediately after. Meanwhile the garrison had also succeeded 
in throwing down the ladders of the sealing party, breaking them 
in the fall, and the fire of the garrison from two cannon shattered 
all the other ladders. The enemy could not now hope to succeed, 
and turned to escape. But they had no ladders to descend the 
outer wall, and of about a hundred who jumped down on to the 
rock or into the ditch nearly all were injured and some few were 
killed. The reBt stood on the battery for some time firing at the 
better protected English troops on the inner wall; hut their 
position was untenable and they were all driven at last to take 
cover as best they could. The garrison continued to fire at 
random till day 4 long wished for by both sides 9 appeared, when 
the French threw down their amis and surrendered. It had been 
a gallant attempt; and but for the accident of the existence of the 
pit, and the chance killing of the deserter and the two men carry¬ 
ing the petards, would very probably have succeeded. The French 
lost 360 prisoners, oi whorn 67 were wounded, and 36 more of 
them were found dead in the battery or between the walls. 1 

1 Oxme (i, 321 foil.) gives a long description of tliis affair and a detailed plan 
of the scene. See also Cambridge, 55-67 and Dalton's Memoir, 224 foil. 
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During the Second Mysore War (p. 70), Triehinopoly was 
invested by Haidar Ali in 1781, and seemed likely to surrender; 
but fortunately Haidar drew off his troops to fight Eyre Coote 
and was defeated at Porto Novo. 

After the English obtained possession of the country, Triehino¬ 
poly was long one of the most important military posts in the 
south of India. Several regiments were stationed there and it was 
commanded by a General. Bit by bit the garrison has been 
reduced ; and now (1906) only one native regiment is left in the 
place. 

A good deal of correspondence has occurred from time to time 
regarding the cantonment of Triehinopoly, which was first consti¬ 
tuted in 1865. The present state of things is that the only sections 
of the Cantonments Code (under Act XIII of 1889) ■which apply 
to Triehinopoly are sections 174, 196 and 204-209. There is no 
cantonment magistrate, because there are no cantonment offences 
to try. The cantonment is under ordinary municipal government; 
but two military officers have seats on the council, and the 
military authorities have been conceded by tbe municipality 
a power of veto on certain matters within cantonment limits. 1 
Proposals are at present before the military authorities with 
regard to the modification of the boundaries of the cantonment. 
The present limits were laid down in 1884. In one other respect 
local administration has been modified by tbe existence of troops; 
namely, that the Cantonment House Accommodation Act (II of 
1902; was applied in 1903 to a part, but only a part, of the 
cantonment area. 

Only a few scattered remains of the old defences of the big 
fort survive, for between 1866 and 1878 its walls were deliberately 
pulled down and its moat filled in by the municipality in the 
interests of fresh air and sanitation. What is now called the 
* main guard gate ’ was not in existence in Orme’s time, the wall 
being unbroken on the west by any gate except that opposite 
Dalton's battery, which was nearly opposite the north end of the 
Teppakulam. The present main guard gate was however in 
existence in 1857,® and there was then no tradition of its being an 
innovation. Of Dalton’s battery a small portion remains, as bas 
been said, in the compound of St. Joseph’s College, which buildiDg 
stands partly within and partly outside the north-west corner of 
the fort as it formerly existed. Another fortification which lies on 
the north of the rock near the trunk road is sometimes erroneously 

1 See Chapter XIV. 

* Father Sewell, s.j., who came to Triehinopoly in that year, has fcindly 
supplied this information. 
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pointed out as Dalton’s battery. The proper and usual name of this 
is Preston’s battery. 1 Other relics of the big fort are to be found in 
Whiteside’s and Banbury’s tanks, which are really portions of the 
old moat cut off and converted into pools by those gentlemen 2 
when Collectors. The fortifications of the rock citadel are in a 
much less imperfect condition, and many parts of them still 
remain. 

The English were quartered round the Teppakulam during the 
siege. A part of the present St. Joseph’s high school is pointed 
out as Olive’s house; but it has been doubted if he ever lived 
there, and it is certain that ho could not have resided there for 
long. 3 

For some time after the siege the garrison remained stationed in 
the fort itself, even occupying the rock, where they were stationed 
in the large mantapams on the way up. The upper rock cave was 
the powder magazine. The arsenal ran by the southern foot of 
the rock along what is now the Little Bazaar Street. It was 
apparently some time before the end of the century that the 
majority of the troops were moved to the suburb of Uraiyur, where 
there are still some houses and a cemetery left. They went to 
their present cantonment about 1820. 

The present club was the cavalry mess. The Fusiliers’ mess 
was in a house (now pulled down) near St. John’s Church. There 
was another mess at Puttur and a fourth on the road to the jail. 
The General in command of the station used ordinarily to live in 
the house now owned by the RAja of Pudukkdttai near the 
MacDonell memorial. This latter is erected to the memory of 
a popular Judge and Collector who died in the General’s house. 
The Collector’s house was put into its present shape by General 
Cleveland, who commanded the station from about 1852 to 1857. 
Several of his successors occupied the house, and after them it was 
tenanted by a series of District Judges. It was here that King 
Edward YII was entertained by the then Judge (Mr. E. Foster 
Webster) when visiting the town as Prince of Wales in 1875. 

1 As to the site of Dalton’s battery there cannot be the least doubt, as both 
Orme’s text and plan and Lawrence himself (in Cambridge’s work) are perfectly 
clear about it. 

2 Mr. W. S. Whiteside, Collector of Trichinopoly in 1871-72, and Mr. G. 
Banbury, Collector (with an interval) from 1866 to 1870. 

8 Government have recently decided that the doubt about the matter is sufficient 
to render it undesirable to sanction the proposal to place a memorial tablet on this 
house, G.O., No. 606, Public, dated 0th June 1904. There is no evidence of 
Clive’s occupation, except tradition, but the tradition is an old one. Father Sewell 
heard it in 1868 from an old man whose memory must have gone back to 1800. 
The part of the school which formed the house is that running southwards from 
ihe stair in the upper verandah as far as the break in the wall. 
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About 20 years ago the Collector and the Judge changed residences, 
and the house has remained in the occupation of the Collectors ever 
since. The present Czar of .Russia was entertained there on his 
visit as Czarewitch to Trichinopoly in 1891. 

The fort still contains the first English church built in Trichi¬ 
nopoly, namely Christ Church, north of the Teppakulam. It was 
built by Schwartz in 1765-66 with funds subscribed by officers of 
the British garrison. The site w’as given by the Nawab. 1 It is 
a plain building not in any way architecturally remarkable. A 
tablet commemorating its origin has been fixed over the door 
by Government. Schwartz lived in Trichinopoly for many years. 
His house is nearly opposite the S.P.G. College hostel. It still 
belongs to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Ckrkt 
Church is now used by the native congregation of the fort. 

The church used by the English residents is St. John’s, near 
the railway-station. This is a large building. It was consecrated 
in 1816. The Roman Catholic cathedral was founded in 1840 and 
consecrated in the following year. The buildings of the two great 
mission colleges in the north-west corner of the fort are referred 
to in Chapter X. 

The cemeteries containing European tombs are those in the 
churchyards of St. John’s and Christ Church; those attached to the 
St. Mary's (Roman Catholic) church and the Wesleyan Mission 
church; the small JJevadanam cemetery near the Paracheri; the 
Chintamani cemetery; and the Leipzic Mission cemetery. Some 
of the graves in them are of historical interest and are mentioned 
in Mr. J.J. Cotton’s Inscriptions on Madras lambs. The oldest 
are in the Christ Church cemetery, and the earliest of these bears 
the date 1765. 

The swimming-bath in which the famous Bishop Heber died 
on 1st April 1826 is in the compound of the District Court, 
which was at that time the S.KG. mission house. It was railed 
off by Government in 1882 and a monument erected. 

South of the rock stands the palace of the Nayakkans, a large 
and interesting, but not impressive, collection of buildings. It is 
usually called e the Naw&b’s Palace ’ after its later occupant. Its 
erection is ascribed to Chokkanatha Nayakkan (1662 — 82), who is 
said to have got much of the material for it from his grandfather 
Tirumala’s far finer palace at Madura. The audience hall ol 

1 A lull acoonni of this baildiug and a photograph of it will be] found in the 
iiev. F. Penny’s 2%e Ghweb m Madras (London, 1904/, 584 foil. 
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Queen Mangammal (1689—1704), the courtyard now occupied by 
the Stationary Sub-Magistrate and the two-storeyed buildiug used 
for the training-school are the most noticeable parts of the palace. 
The first is surmounted by an octagonal dome with a colonnade 
all round it. The architecture is plain and massive; but 
the colonnades are too squat to make an effective base for the 
dome. 

In the Nathar SMh mosque west of the town lie buried the 
Naw&b Muhammad Ali and the headless corpse of his rival 
Chanda S&hib. This mosque is an important Musalman place of 
pilgrimage, for it contains the tomb of the famous saint Sult&n 
Saiyad Babayya Nathar SMh. Tradition says that he wandered 
hither as a fakir, and that in deference to his holiness this building, 
then a Hindu temple, was surrendered to him by its priest. The 
popular story says that when he was discussing the site for his 
future abode with the priest, the latter suggested that he (the saint) 
should throw a great ring \valaycm) into the air and settle where 
it dropped. It fell on the lingain of the priest’s own temple, and 
the latter at once gave up that building for the saint’s accommoda¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that the mosque was once a temple. A 
lingam still stands in it, being now used as a lamp post, and the 
entrance porch is an undoubted Hindu mantapam. The saint 
lived a life of great holiness in this place and ultimately died and 
was buried there. His tomb is surrounded by railings of pierced 
metal-work of curious design. The other tomb in the shrine is 
that of his disciple, who is said to have been the daughter of a 
Chola king to whom the saint promised offspring on condition 
that the first-born should be given him as his disciple. Her name 
was M4m& Jugine. The saint is generally supposed by the 
Musalmans of this place and of Penukonda to have been the 
iustructor of the great saint B&bayya of the latter town. The 
fakirs oi the several orders periodically appointed by the manager 
of the Penukonda mosque to supervise the mosques of southern 
India always meet their successors and hand over charge at the 
Nathar SMh mosque in Trichinopoly. 1 The building is said to 
have been endowed by Queen Minakshi (1731-36) and by Muham¬ 
mad Ali. A great festival takes place there in the month of 
Kamz&n, the ceremonies at which are very similar to those at the 
bio* Muhammadan festival at Nagore. 2 It lasts for sixteen days 
and is very largely attended by the Musalmans, and even the 
Hindus of neighbouring districts. A fakir is required to sit 

1 See Anantajpur District Gazetteer, p. 193. 

2 See Tanjore District Gazetteer , Chapter XV, p. 2A3. 
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fasting and motionless from the ninth to the sixteenth day. On 
the fourteenth night sandal is placed on the saint’s tomb. The 
building itself is not impressive, 1 The dome over it is attributed 
to Chanda Sdhib. 

The Siva temple on the rock is of importance. It is ap¬ 
proached from the south of the rock by a fine covered stone stairoase 
which is flanked on both sides by handsome mantapams. This 
emerges into the open air about half way up, and thence winds to 
the top of the rock, where there is a small temple to Pillaiy^r 
(called the Uehipillaiyarkovil or c the Pillaiyar temple on the top’) 
on which three lights are burned every night. Close by it is a 
flagstaff, where the British flag used to fly during the military 
occupation of the rock. The most important buildings in the Siva 
temple are on the south and west flanks of the rock. There are 
two rock-cut caves in the rock, one of which contains inscriptions 
of the Pallavas dated in the seventh century, and of the P£ndyas 
dated in the ninth century. It was used in later times as the 
powder-magazine of the English. Both caves were probably 
excavated by the Pallava king Mahendravarman I at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century. 2 A serious accident happened on the 
rock during the festival of 1849, when a large number of people 
were collected on the top of it. Por some unknown reason a 
panic started; the great crowd rushed down the rock; and in a 
few minutes the winding covered stair was piled up with the bodies 
of those who had been knocked down in the crush and trampled 
to death. Order was restored with difficulty by the District 
Magistrate and the troops, but the rock was not cleared till 3 a.m. 
It was found that 250 persons had been killed. 

The Trichinopoly rock is supposed to have been a splinter of 
Monnt M&ru blown hither by the breath of the supreme god. 
According to an ancient legend 3 it was afterwards the residence of 
B^vana’s brother Trisira, who setup the Hngam there. Rama 
worshipped this emblem on his way to Ceylon. It next became the 
residence of a sage called Sarama Muni who grew sivandhi plants in 
his garden to offer to the god. Some of these flowers were stolen 
by a gardener, but he was pardoned by Par ant aka, the Ch61a king 
of Uraiyur, and the god in his anger accordingly destroyed the 
city of Uraiyfir with showers of dust. The queen alone escaped, 
and during her flight she was delivered of a male child, named 
€ 

1 There are some photographs of it in Tripe’s Photographic views of 
Trietenopofy. 

2 For farther particulars, see report of the Arehseological Survey for 1904-05, 
ages 34-6, and the Government Epigraphist’s report for the same year, p. 47. 

* Wjlson’e Catalogue of the Mackenzie Manuscripts, p. 192, 
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CHAP. XV. Karikfl who was in later years appointed king owing to the 
Tbichixo- kindness of Siva. 1 

The deity of the rook temple is called in Sanskrit Mitrubkdta , 
or ‘ he that became a mother/ in commemoration of a story that 
the god assumed the form of the mother of a young Ohetti girl and 
acted as midwife to the girl because the real mother was prevented 
by floods in the Cauvery from coming to the help of her 
daughter. The Tamil form of the name, which is well known, is 
Tdfjumdnavar. 2 

On the west side of the rock are two foot marks and the figure 
of a fish. The Muhammadans say they were made by their saint 
Nathar Shah, while the Hindus ascribe them to the Yibhishana 
referred to on page 321 above. The figure of the fish may be of 
Pandya origin, for a fish was the emblem of that dynasty. 

Scarcely any inscriptions have been found in Trichinopoly. 
Those in the rock temple have already been noticed. A grant 5 on 
the rock near Puttfir known as the CholampSrai ( c the Chdla 
rock J ) is popularly though erroneously supposed to record the 
fact that golden treasure lies buried in two caves under the rock. 
The inscription has never been properly deciphered, and is much 
damaged. Attempts have been and are now being made to find 
the treasure (Government spent over Rs. 700 on a search for it in 
1880-81) but without success. 4 The inscription is dated in the 
thirty-first year of Kuldttnnga III, corresponding to 1209 A.D. 
Several inscriptions of the Nayakkans of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century in the Siva temple on the rock are transcribed 
in one of the Mackenzie Manuscripts. 5 It is curious that these 
profess to recognize the authority of the then powerless Vijayanagar 
kings. 

1 This ourious story has some vague connection with real history. It is said 
to have occurred shortly after « Sarv&ditya Chdla ’ founded TJraiydr. Now 
Aditya was one of the first kings of the great Ch<51a dynasty of Vijayfilaya; and 
his son, the great Par&ntaka (906-46), had a son surnamed Karik&l. It has been 
supposed that the story may have‘some reference to a destruction of Uraiyfir by 
the P&ndyas, who boasted in the latter quarter of the tenth century that they hail 
* taken the head of the Chdla.’ See inscriptions Nos. 66 and 83 of the Govern- 

„ ment Epigraphist’s collection for 1896. 

2 This story is told in the Simndhi Pur&nam. The name T&yummavar is 
explained in one of the Mackenzie Manuscripts (Wilson, i, 162-7) to be derived 
from a Chdla king called T&yum&n, who first consecrated the lingam on the top 
of the rock, 

3 No. 61 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1890. 

4 See Revenue G.Os., No. 964, dated 11th August 1880, and No. 1603, datec 
10th Ootoher 1881. The ground near the rock has been protected from quarrying 
under Act VII of 1904. See Publio G.Os,, Nos. 811, dated 29th September 1904, 
and 22, dated 18th January 1906. 

6 No. 17-6-8 of the Tamil catalogue in the Government Oriental Manuscript* 
library. 
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The suburb of Puttur has obtained a certain celebrity for the CHAP. XV. 
carious and unpleasant rites which attend the festival of the Tkichimo 

village goddess Palla Kolumiyi. 1 The goddess does not reside PQLr ‘ 
in Puttfir but in the village of Uyyakondan. She is supposed to 
have come from the west coast, where she committed such atrocities 
in her thirst for human blood that the people shut her up in a box 
and dropped her into the Cauvery. She was carried down the 
river and rescued by a Brahman of this district whom she served 
some time as a Palla slave. At last however she rewarded him by 
cutting off his head. Her image at Uyyakondan has its foot on a 
human head, a fact pointed to by the natives as testifying to the 
truth of the story. At the festival in Masi (February-March) an 
image of the goddess is made from palmyra leaves and is brought 
from Uyyakondan to Puttfir. It is set up near the village chavadi 
and innumerable pilgrims come to offer kids, which must be black 
and without spot or blemish. The priest (called maruldli , / the 
inspired,’ from his supposed possession by the divine spirit) cuts 
the throats of the kids and drinks some of their blood to satisfy 
the cravings of his patroness. It is said that he will dispose of 
some 2,000 kids in this way in two or three hours. He is 
appointed to his office for life. It is said that when the post falls 
vacant the right successor feels himself inspired to come forward 
and offer himself. 

Turaiyur : Five miles north of Triehinopoly. Population 719. 

Is known in surrounding taluks for its festival to Kali, held every 
five yearn. It is one of the few places in which buffalo sacrifices 
are made to a village goddess. 

Uyyakondan-tirtanalai : A small village three miles to the 
west of Triehinopoly. Population 1,550. It contains a temple on 
a small rock which was once well fortified. The rock, which is 
about 30 feet high, is surmounted by a circular bastion and on the 
raised terrace thus formed is built the temple. The rock and 
temple are enclosed by a square stone wall, carried up as high as 
the top of the former and about 6 feet thick. This is faced with 
a slender parapet, fitted with loopholes, behind which runs a 
platform some 5 feet wide. Outside this is a court enclosed by 
walls nearly as high as the others, and the entire enclosure 
measures 600 feet by 300. The bastion is still in good condition, 
but the wall is becoming dilapidated in parts. Marks of cannon¬ 
balls are visible on the eastern side of the latter. 

This fortified temple was occupied in turn by the French and 
English during the second siege of Triehinopoly in 1753—54. 

1 A description of the festival appeared in the Madrut Mail recently 
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CHAP. XT. When Dalton saw that he would be regularly blockaded in 
Trichino- Trichinopoly he undermined the temple and its defences one dark 
r01 * Y ‘ night and tried to blow them up to prevent the enemy from using 
them. The explosion was unsuccessful, the fortifications being hut 
little injured, and the Mysoreans took possession of them. 

On 23rd August 1753, after his success at the Fakir’s Kook 
(p. 332), Lawrence went on to attack the enemy at TJyyakond&i- 
tirumalai, where they had entrenched themselves in a strong 
position. They retreated in disorder to Muttarasanallfir, and the 
English took possession of their position. They had to abandon it 
again almost immediately, however, and it was then reocoupied by 
the French. 

Immediately after the battle of the Sugar-loaf Eoek (see p. 333) 
Major Lawrence marched against this fortified temple and carried 
it by assault. In the course of this action a sergeant of a company 
of sepoys distinguished himself by clambering over the gate on the 
shoulders of one of his men. 1 

Many ancient Tamil inscriptions are cut on various parts of the 
temple. 

V61ur: Sixteen miles south of Trichinopoly. Population 
1,322. The temple here was garrisoned by the Mysore troops at 
the end of 1752. The wall was strong and the gateway was filled 
up with earth so as to leave only a narrow wicket gate. A small 
party of Englishmen blew up the gate one night and cut the 
garrison to pieces. No quarter was given owing to the cruelty 
shown by the Mysore cavalry to the fugitives * from the choultry 
near the Srirangam temple a few days before. 2 
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UDAIYARPALAIYAM TALUK. 


The Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk lies in the north-east corner of the 
district. It is bounded on the south by the Coleroon and on the 
north partly by the northern Vellar, and it is traversed by 
the brackish Marudaiyar. The country is generally rather flat 
and barren, but parts of it are well wooded. Its population has 
increased more rapidly in the last thirty years than that of any 
other taluk. 

The taluk contains 27 square miles of forest and 44 square 
miles of (government cultivable waste. Only 32 square miles of the 
assessed land are irrigated ; namely, 20 square miles from tanks, 10 
from river channels and two from wells. The soil (which is about 
equally divided between black and red) is of fair quality, nearly all 
the dry land being assessed at between one and two rupees an acre, 
but the indifferent nature of the irrigation results in nearly all the 
wet land being charged only from two to six rupees. The average 
rainfall (40*88 inches) is the highest in the district. The chief 
crops are rice, cambu and varagu, but cholam and ragi cover con¬ 
siderable areas, and the extent under ground-nut is far greater than 
that found in any other taluk. Other statistics will be found in the 
separate Appendix. 

The taluk pays a smaller income-tax per head of the assessees 
and per unit of the population than any others except Kulittalai 
and Perambalur. The Ariyalur cattle-fair is one of the largest in 
the south of India. -A good deal of weaving is done. The satins 
of Ariyalur, though now made only in small quantities, are very well 
known, and cotton, and silk and cotton mixed, are woven on a fairly 
large scale at Jayankonda-Cholapuram (the taluk head-quarters\ 
Udayanattam, Karuppur, Tadampettai-Paluvur, Sendurai and 
Vanadirayanpattanam. Large quantities of coarse cotton fabrics 
are made at ten other villages in the taluk and a few cotton carpets 
at Udaiyarpalaiyam and Marudur. The dyeing and stamping 
of chintzes is done at Karuppur, and one household at the same 
place paints figures on curtains. Brass vessels and idols are made 
at Kannarap alaiyam, and great quantities of bangles at Kavarai- 
p£Laiyam, a hamlet of Yilandai. Some of the bangle-makers turn 
out glass-ware of fair quality. Good country shoes are made 
by a number of Chakkiliyans at Udaiyarpalaiyam 
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Ariyalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam are of interest as being the head¬ 
quarters of ancient palaiyams. Grangaikandapuram, or, as it should 
bellied, Grangaikonda-Cholapuram, is famed for its magnificent 
temple, and was once a capital of the Cholas. These and other 
places of interest are described in the following pages:— 

Ariyalur: Twenty-two miles east of Jayankonda-Ohola- 
puram. Population 7,370. It was made a union in 1886 and 
contains the offices of a Deputy Collector, a district munsif and a 
sub-registrar, a police-station, a small local fund hospital (opened 
in 1876), a lower secondary school for boys, a local fund market 
and choultry and a private choultry. 

The towni derives its historical interest from the fact that it was 
the head-quarters of an important pdlaiyam. The ancient history 
of this is‘given in one of the Mackenzie MSS.; and an account of 
it (apparently based on the same sources) was sent to the Collector 
in 1818. A copy of the latter has been kindly furnished by the 
present zamindar. This states that the zamindars, who belong to the 
Padaiyachi sub'division of the Palli or Yanniyan caste, trace their 
descent from one Udaiyar Nayinar, a poligar under the Anegundi 
(a.e., Vijayanagar) kings, whose sons, Bami Nayinar and Bhumi 
Nayinar, were induced by ono Tirnma Bay a of the Grajapati line 
to settle on the banks of the Cauvory. Their exodus is dated 1405 
A.D.. The brothers were employed to clear the country of c wicked 
people and wild animals, 5 and while so employed founded Ariyalur. 
Many happy omens attended this undertaking, the goddess Oppila- 
damman appearing to one of them in a dream and promising 
to be their tutelary deity; and Naraaimha Baya of Vijayanagar 
approved their action and appointed Bami Nayinar as lord of all 
the country between Uttatfir and Chidambaram, subordinate to 
Visvanatha Nayakkan of Madura. 1 The MSS. then give a list of 
eighteen poligars down to the beginning of tho nineteenth century. 

Several exploits of the various poligars are described in these 
papers. The first of them is credited with defeating the Grajapati 
king Pratapa Jtiudra when at w*ar with IS arasimha. 2 The eighth 
or the tenth poligar (his number is variously given) is said to have 
given an elephant to the Emperor of Delhi in the middle of the 
seventeenth century under rather bizarre circumstances. The 
emperor’s brother lost an elephant to the emperor in wager, and, 
not having the wherewithal to procure such an animal, c pawned 
his whiskers 5 and sot out to beg for ono. He eventually got it from 

x The ohronology is of course hopeless, as it attempts to synchronise Narasimha 
(oiro. 1500} with Visvanatha N&yak (1559) and gives the dates of both as about 

1105. 

* These kings did, in fact, fight against one another. 
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this poligar. The eighth chief (Rangappa) is also credited with CHAP. XY. 
having £ in 1651 ’ assisted Yirappa Navakkan (PMuttn Yirappa tTmirAa- 
Nayakkan, 1609-23) of Madura to repel a Muhammadan invasion. 

The sixteenth poligar (Rama Yijaya) is said to have fought with ■ 
and defeated the poligar of Udaiyarpalaiyam and to have reinstated 
the poligar of Turaiyfir, who had been deposed by his own diwan. 

From these exploits he took the name of Rama Yijaya '‘the 
victorious R£ma ’). He ultimately made bis submission to Anwar- 
ud-din (whose date is correctly given) and was confirmed by him 
in his p£aiyam. 

The AriyaMr poligar took no important part in the war between 
the French and English round Trichinopoly, but is occasionally 
mentioned by Orme. Encouraged by the forbearance of the 
English in the ease of Turaiyur in 1755 (see p. 292), the French 
marched against Ariyalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam in July of the 
same year to demand tribute from the zamindars. As, however 
neither of these chiefs had ever made any submission to Mysore or 
to the French (to whom indeed they were inveterately hostile *) 
the British intervened and threatened to send a force from Madras 
to stop the French if they persisted. The latter accordingly with¬ 
drew. The French encamped at AriyaMr during the hostilities 
of 1757 2 ; but it was the loyalty of the AriyaMr and Udaiy£r- 
palaiyam poligars which induced Caillaud to intervene in the 
matter of their friend, the Turaiyur poligar, in the following year. 8 
The Nawab does not seem however to have been satisfied with the 
conduct of these chiefs, whom he suspected of concealing treasure, 
and he apparently wished the British to proceed against them 
after the capture of Pondicherry. 4 This was not done; but in 
1765 the Nawtlb obtained a pretest for destroying them both in 
their refusal to send help for the siege of Madura in that j ear. 

Both places were attacked by the Nawab’s son Amdut-ul-Omra, 
with the assistance of a few British troops, and were easily taken. 

The poligars fled first to Tan jore and afterwards to Mysore. 8 
They were restored in 1780 by Haidar when he invaded the 
Carnatic; but in 1783 they were persuaded to sever their connec¬ 
tion with Mysore and to become the renters of their districts daring 
the first assignment of the revenues of the south to the Company. 

In the next ten years they experienced many vicissitudes of 

1 Orme, ii, 337- 

% Ibid., ii, 212. 

8 See p. 293. 

4 Orme, ii, 725. 

* Collector’s letter, dated 30th May 1802,par*. 5. The MSS, support this 
version. 

4 4 
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fortune. 1 Sometimes they were renters, sometimes they had no 
authority whatever, sometimes they were in prison for disloyalty, 
and finally, when the Nawdb regained the country in 1792, thev 
fled the country, but made a number of fruitless attempts to regain 
their pdhiyams. They were at length given compassionate allow¬ 
ances of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 750 a month, respectively, in 1798. 
The question of their treatment was again raised in 1802, and in 
1816 they were restored to a portion of their ancient estates on 
a nominal peshkash. The duty of policing the country had been 
till then one incident of their tenure, bnt they were now compelled 
to forego their fees as chief kdvalgdrs. Both poligars received 
sanads in 1817. 

The Ariyalur zamindari then consisted of 57 villages paying a 
peshkash of Rs. 1,091. Court sales have since played havoc with 
the estate and it has been dismembered into seventeen portions. 
Only eight villages remain to the present zamindar, and even 
those only became his in rather a roundabout way. They were 
purchased by the zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam, and he gave 
them to his daughter, who had married the then zamindar of 
Ariyalhr. She bequeathed them to her daughter-in-law, the sister 
of the present zamindar of Udaiy arptll aiyam, and since her death 
they have been registered in the name of her son Kum&a Oppilada 
Malavaraya Nayinar, who is now heir to the zammrl ffr an( j j s 
under the guardianship of his father. 

Ariyalfir is a great trading centre. Indeed its market is 
supposed to be one of the largest in southern India. The cattle 
fair held there is also famous, and sheep and goats are exported 
thence in large numbers to Colombo. A little weaving of silk 
bodices for Hindu ladies is done by some five or six Patnulk^rans. 
Formerly, says tradition, a large colony of these skilful workmen 
resided in the town, but they left the place and emigrated to the 
Tanjore district ‘ because of the oppression of the poligars. 2 ’ 
There axe two cotton presses in the place. It contains a han dsome 
Vishnu temple, in which the ten avatdrs of Vishnu are sculptured 
with moderate skill, and a large private choultry. 

ISlakurichi : Twenty-five miles south-west of Jayankonda- 
Cholapuram. Population 2,294. Known for its Roman Catholic 
church, which is said to be of great age and attracts numerous 
pilgrims. It is said that as many as 10,000 Christ ians annually 
congregate there during the festival held in April. 

1 For details see the Collector’s report. 

3 Tradition tells many stories of the cruel conduct of the older poligars. 
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Gangaikandapuram ; Sis: miles east of Jayankonda-Chola- 
puram. Hamlet of Guruvalapparkovil, the population of which is 
2,702. This place was for over a hundred years the capital of the 
Ohola kingdom, having been preferred to Tan j ore by Rajendra 
Chola (1011-44). Its proper name is Gangai-konda-Ckolapuram, 
or 4 the city of the Ohola who conquered the Ganges/ The title 
Gangai-konda-Chola was assumed by king Rajendra Chola to 
commemorate his northern conquests. It is to be inferred there¬ 
fore that the town was founded by him and the date has been 
supposed to be between 1025 and 1032. 1 The place is frequently 
referred to in inscriptions, being called sometimes 4 Gangapuri’ 
and fi Gangakunda/ 

Though now an insignificant village, it contains several traces 
of its departed greatness. Its great Saivite temple is deservedly 
famous, and has called forth enthusiastic encomiums from various 
writers. 2 It has been doubted whether the temple was built by 
Rajendra Chola or by his father, the great Eajaraja (985-1013). 
Its plan and design are similar to those of the magnificent temple 
at Tanjore, though it is not as large. It possesses the same unusual 
feature of a lofty stone pyramidal tower over the shrine; and it 
gives the same impression of having been created in accordance 
with a single stately plan instead of having, like so many Dravi- 
dian temples, grown up haphazard and piece-meal without regard 
to the due proportion of its component parts. As in Tanjore, the 
tower is topped by a vast block of stone, which is said to have 
been placed in position by means of an inclined plane laid from 
the village of Paranam, situated some miles to the westward. The 
tower is covered with numerous sculptures of considerable merit. 
Like that at Tanjore, its base is so broad that it is popularly 
supposed that its shadow never touches the ground. As in 
Tanjore, too, a huge monolithic bull-god is watching the shrine. 
The temple is surrounded by only one enclosure, which measures 
584 feet by 372. It was evidently at one time fortified by an 
outer wall and by bastions at the four comers of the courtyard, 
but the wall has been demolished and much of the stone from it 
was used for building the Lower Anieut in 1836. The temple is 
now badly cared for. It is not considered particularly holy, and 
is chiefly visited by worshippers of Saturn ( Sant), whose image, 
along with those of the other planets, is sculptured within it. 

1 Madras Review, vii, 248. 

* For descriptions of it, see the Madras Review quoted aboYe; Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ixix, 1-4; Ind. Ant., iv, 274 and ix, 117-20; and G.O., 
No. 556, Public, dated 8th July 1891, p. 2. 
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CHAP. XV. About a mile to the south-west of the building are a number of 
FoAiria- mounds which are said to mark the site of the palace of the Ch61a 
fa eaiya m. Traces of a surrounding moat are visible in places. The 

mounds are spread over several acres, and are too extensive for the 
ruins of a palace only. They must also have included a town. 
The largest of them probably hides the ruins of the palace. This 
covers an acre of ground, but traces of the building buried under 
it extend beyond this area. The walls are about four feet thick 
and ten feet high and their foundations are at a depth of six feet 
below the level of the surrounding ground. They are built of 
large bricks similar to those found in Buddhist topes. Many 
of these were removed some time ago for the construction of the 
Jubilee tank at Jayankonda-Cholapuram. Broken pottery and 
iron bolts have been found in great quantities among the ruins. 

Another relic of bygone greatness is the big ruined Ponneri 
tank nearly a mile to the west. Its embankment is said to have 
been sixteen miles in length and it is said to have been supplied by 
channels from the Yellar and the Coloroon. 1 A proposal to repair 
it and fill it from the Upper Anicut has been recently abandoned. 2 

Nothing is known of the destruction of this once great city. 
Inscriptions B of the Ch61as and Pandyas have been copied in the 
temple, and there is one of king Yirdp&sha of Vijayanagar dated 
as late as 1484 A.D. Perhaps we may infer that its destruction 
was subsequent to these. 

The town now goes by the name Gangaikandapuram, which 
is popularly explained by a story that the Ganges once flowed into 
the temple well in order to oblige the giant Banasura, who ruled 
this place and had not leisure to go to the Ganges for his bath. 
The foundation of the temple is also popularly ascribed to this 
same Banasura. . 


Guruv&Iap- 

park<5ril. 


Jayankonda- 

Cholapuram. 


Guruvalapparkovil : Pive and a half miles east of Jayan¬ 
konda-Cholapuram. Population 2,702. The Vishnu temple here 
is supposed to have been built by a saint named Alavandai, who 
when only eight years of age, preached the Yaishnavite faith before 
the Ch61a kings. He surrendered the temple to one Kuru-kavalap- 
par, after whom it is supposed to be named. 

Jayankonda-Cholapuram: Head-quarters of the taluk. 
Population 7,920. Contains also the offices of a sub-magistrate 
and a sub-registrar, a police-station, a sub-jail, a local fund 
market, choultry and dispensary (the last opened in 1886) and a 


1 Mr. M. J. Walhouse, in Ind . Ant. t iv, p. 274. 

2 See Chapter IV, p. 140. 

1 Nos. 75-83 of the Government Epigraphist’s oolleotion for 1892. 
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travellers 5 bungalow. It is a union (established in 1889) and eon- CHAP. XV. 
tains also the villages of Chiunavalaiyam, Karadikulam, and Udaiyar- 
Melakudiyiruppu. The two latter were added in 1899. The PAI>A1TAy ‘ 
name means c the city of the victorious Chola 5 ; but it is not known 
who built it, or when. 

Two Jain or Buddhist images 1 stand in the village, one in a 
street and the other on a tank bund. The people call them 
respectively Paluppar and Samanar (‘ Jains'). The former is the 
larger and the better sculptured, and it is treated as a village god. 

People on their way to the festival at Saluppai pay their vows to it. 

When rain is scarce, too, the girls of the village come and weep 
before it, and this is supposed to bring rain. Some wells of very 
small diameter in the village are also attributed to the Jains. 

They are built of burnt clay and not of brick. Some of them are 
closed in, and it is supposed that the Jains did this to prevent the 
sun striking their drinking-water. 

Some 200 Sedans and a few Eaikolans weave white cotton cloth 
of very good quality. In the village of Kannarapalaiyam, which is 
included in the Jayankonda-Cholapuram union, some fifteen black¬ 
smiths make brass household vessels; and one of them casts metal ‘ 
idols. 

Kllappaluvur : Twenty-four miles west of Jayankonda- Kalappalavdr 
Ohdlapuram. Population 8,397. Is the head-quarters of a 
deputy.tahsildar (whom it is proposed to transfer to Ariyaltir) and 
contains a rest-house. It gives its name to a union which was 
founded in 1892 and then comprised the villages of Karuppfir, 
Karnvidacher, Kilaytir, and Mallattangulam. Melappaluvtir was 
added to it in 1894 and Ella Ydppankuli in 1897. 

The Saivite temple here is popularly supposed to have been 
built by Parasurama, one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. The 
name of the god is Vatamtilesvarar, ‘ the Siva of the banyan tree/ * 

and is explained by the story that the idol was found here beneath 
a banyan tree in a large banyan forest which was cut down by 
Parasurama in order to expiate the sin of having killed a Brahman. 

The temple is endowed with the whole of the village of Kllappalu¬ 
vur, from which it derives about Bs. 4,000 a year. About five 
thousand people attend the oar festival at it. The Government 
Epigraphist found 23 ancient Chola inscriptions on its walls. 3 

At Melappaluvtir is a beautifully carved temple of archaic 
design containing a large amount of finely sculptured black stone, 

1 See G.O., No. 656, Public, dated8th My 1891, p. 1. 

3 Nos. 100-22 of his collection for 1895. 
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including some richly ornamented piers resting on couohant lions, 
similar in design to those in the more ornate caves at the Seven 
Pagodas. A number of ancient inscriptions have been cut on 
the walls. Some 50 Kaikolans weave coarse cotton cloths in this 
village. 

Saluppai-alagar-kovil : Four miles north-east of J ayankonda- 
Cholapurara. Hamlet of Yettiyarvettu, population 1,664. The 
Aiyanar temple here is of some local importance. The god is called 
* the Alagar on the ghat on the tank bund/ Many pilgrims visit 
his shrine especially on the 30th of Tai (January-February). He 
is particularly powerful in relieving the diseases of men and cattle, 
and is also addressed by people who cannot collect their debts. He 
is supposed to frighten the debtors into paying up. For the cure 
of cattle disease the ordinary thank-offering is to burn a lamp of 
ghee in the temple. It is supposed that any one who tried to 
steal any of the temple property would be struck blind; and no 
particular care is taken to guard it. 

Tirumalavadi : Thirty-four miles south-west of Jayankonda- 
Chdlapuram. Population 1,752. The Saivite temple here is a 
large building, the architecture of which somewhat resembles that 
of the temple at Tanjore. Long lines of Chola, P&ndya and 
Hoysala inscriptions, which are in danger of becoming defaced, 1 
cover parts of its walls. It is supposed to have been founded by 
Bhima, one of the P&ndava brothers. The temple has an annual 
income of Es. 3,000 and is visited by many pilgrims, one estimate 
putting the number as high as 10,000. It is connected with the 
great Siva temple of Tiruvddi, near Tanjore, the god of which is 
brought once a year in Chittrai (April-May) across the Coleroon; 
and it is on this occasion that the greatest number of pilgrims 
come. As in some other temples, the suu shines on the god on 
a few days in the year, and this is interpreted as an act of adoration 
by the sun. 

TJdaiyarpalaiyam : Five and a half miles west of Jayan- 
konda-Cholapuram. A union with a population of 7,553. It 
gives its name to an important zamindari. The zamindar of this 
has kindly lent a very interesting and detailed account, based 
apparently on tradition, of the history and origin of his estate. 

According to this, the founder of the family was a petty poligar 
of Conjeeveram named Eangappa Udaiy&r of Pallikonda, who, 

1 Thirty of these have been copied by the Government Epigraphist, Nos. 70-98 
of 1895. 
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under the orders of the Vijayanagar king, was given a smallljaghir 
near Kunattlir in South Arcot and was subject to the Nayakkan of 
Q-ingee, then newly appointed. This is said to have been in the 
reign of c Vira Narasimha R£ya ’ of Vijayanagar who is probably 
the king of that name who died in 1509. The poligar obtained 
favour in the eyes of the Ndyakkan and was honoured by him with 
many presents and titles. As commander of the N&yak’s contin¬ 
gent to the Vijayanagar army in a war with Ahmadnagar, he was 
so successful that he was presented to the Vijayanagar king and 
was given more honours and rewards, among them the title of 
4 B&rid Saptdnga Harana ’ he who severed the seven limbs of 
Bdrid which is still borne by his descendants. B&rid Shdh was 
the first king of Ahmadnagar, and this title is mentioned in a list 
sent in by the Collector in 1823. The Vijayanagar king also gave 
him a large tract of country between the Vella r and the Coleroon, 
which apparently included the whole of his present estate. This 
consisted of thick jungle, infested with wild beasts, petty poligars 
and robbers, which he cleared and reduced to order, and over which 
he was made arasu kavalgar , or head of the police. He lived (and 
eventually died) in Arasagudi in the Chidambaram taluk of South 
Arcot. His eldest son was killed by a turbulent poligar, and was 
succeeded by a brother named Kachi Chinna Nallappa Kdlakka 
Tola Udaiyar. This man founded Udaiy&rpdlaiyam on the advice, 
given in a dream, of the god Siva of Chidambaram. This is said 
to have been in 1495, which date is however too early to fit in with 
the rest of the story. The next eight poligars lived undisturbed 
in their possessions and increased their power. They even started 
a mint and coined their own money. The zamindar’s manuscript 
quotes a number of inscriptions recording the gifts of some of them. 
The downfall of the Vijayanagar kingdom and the disturbances 
caused by Sivaji did not affect the poligars, who dwelt secure in 
their impregnable stronghold of Udaiydrpalaiyam. Kaebi Nallappa 
Kalakka Tola Udaiydr, the twelfth in descent, offered an asylum 
to the persecuted brother of Chokkanatha Nayakkan of Trichi- 
nopoly and Madura (1662-82). He is also said to have won the 
favour of Mr. William Hatsell and Mr. John Barley, who were 
employed by the East India Company at Devanampaiam (Fort 
St. David in South Arcot) about 1690, and who presented him with 
gifts and made him their chief kavalgar. His succesor submitted 
to the Mughals when they took Gringee and his peshkash was fixed 
at Rs. 40,000. He w^as attacked by Mangammal, Queen-Regent 
of Trichinopoly (1689-1704), and after fighting gallantly for six 
days was defeated and driven out of Udaiyarpalaiyam. Next day 
he attacked the victors by night and drove them out of the country ; 
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and lie and his successors seem to have lived in peace for the next 
half century. The record quotes numerous inscriptions mentioning 
grants by various poligars; and an exhaustive study of these 
might elicit further matters of interest concerning the palaiyam. 

The then zamindar does not appear to have taken any decided 
part in the war between the French and English round Trichi- 
nopoly. The French marched against him in 1753 in hopes of 
levying contributions; but they were called off by more urgent 
affairs to Srirangam. 1 In 1755 they moved against him again; 
hut 2 he was protected by British intervention. Indeed throughout 
the war both he and the Ariyalhr chief manifested the greatest 
antipathy to the French. Like the Ariyalur poligar, however, 
the then zamindar excited the jealousy and resentment of the 
Nawab in 1765 and was driven out of his estate. From that 
time up to 1817 the history of the property is, mutato nomine , 
almost the same as that of Ariyaltir already described above. In 
1780, during Haidar’s invasion, Cdaiyarpalaiyam was occupied 
by an English detachment under the command of a young ensign, 
only seventeen years of age, named Allan. He maintained himself 
in the place for six months with the greatest courage and address, 
in spite of all the efforts of the poligar to re-establish himself, and 
ultimately made good his retreat to Tanjore in February 1781. 
His conduct is spoken of with admiration by Wilks. 3 

At the settlement of 1317 the zamindar was granted 65 
villages on the nominal peshkash of Es. 642-15-4. His estate has 
recently been declared impartible by Madras Act II of 1904, In 
the meantime the question of the partibility of the estate had been 
the subject of litigation and had gone up on appeal to the Privy 
Council. It was decided on July 31st 1905 that the p&Laiyam 
was in its essence impartible. An interesting review of the history 
of the estate and its legal position is given in the judgement of 
the Privy Council. 

The palace of the 17daiy&rpalaiyam zamindarsis an interesting 
example of South Indian secular architecture of perhaps* the 
eighteenth century. The carving in one of the halls is rich and 
effective though perhaps somewhat too profuse. 

The god in the Siva temple at Udaiyarp^laiyam is called 
Payar&ni Mahffingam and is supposed to have turned some pepper 
into green-gram in order to oblige a merchant devotee of his, who 
wished to evade paying toll on the more expensive produce. A 
large tank near it is called the Grdndiva tirtham and is supposed to 

1 Orme, i, 305- 2 Orme, i, 396-7. 3 History of Mysore, i, 449. 
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hare been dug by Arjuna, one of the Pdndavas. to induce Siva CHAP. XV. 

to ffive Hina a special arrow he coveted. It is said to contain no TJdjoyXm- 
, ® x pXlaiyam. 

frogs. - 

Udaiyarpflaiyam is well known in the district for its earpet¬ 
weaving and its shoes. About 2C0 Kaikolans in it also weave 
coarse cotton cloth. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

pudtjkk6ttai state. 


General Description —Minerals—Climate and rainfall—Famines. History— 
Origin of the present ruling family—Development of its independence—Its 
relations with the British—Political position of the R&ja—The present lUja. 
The People —The chief castes—Christian missions—Vital statistics—Agricul¬ 
ture—Irrigation—Livestock—Industries—Commerce—M eans of communication. 
Administration— Legislation—Finance—Land Revenue administration— 

Forests—Salt—Excise—Miscellaneous revenue—Public Works—Civil Justice 
—Registration—Criminal Justice—Police and jails—Crime—Education— 
Medical—Vaccination—Sanitation. Places op Interest —Ambukkdvil—Avar 
—K6ttnbdv& PallivAsal—Kildnilai—Kudumiyamalai—N4rtt6malai—Perunga- 
lur—Peraiyur—Pudukkdttai—Sittannavnsal—Tiramananj&ri—Tiruuiayam— 
Tiruvarankulam—Vir&limalai. 

CHAP. XVI. Puduk:k6ttai is the third in importance of the five Native States 
General which have direct political relations with the Government of 

Description. Madras. It is bounded on the north and west by the Triehinopoly 
district, the Collector of which is ex-officio Political Agent for it, 
on the south by Madura and on the east by Tanjore. It com¬ 
prises an area of 1,178 square miles and measures 52 miles from 
east to west and 4L miles from north to south. 

It is called after its chief town, and the name means £ the new 
fort/ hut it has long been known as i the Tondaiman’s country y 
from the family name of its ruling chiefs. 

In its general physical aspects, it resembles the inland parts of 
the east coast of the Presidency and consists for the most part of 
an undulating plain of barren and sparsely cultivated land inter¬ 
spersed with small but picturesque rocky hills, some of which are 
crowned by ancient forts and temples. These hills are most 
numerous in the south-west portion, where the country is wild and 
rugged and where lie also the thickest of the jungles. In these 
last are found black buck, spotted deer, wild pig and some wild 
cattle whioh originally were village cattle of the ordinary type 
but are now larger and stronger than the usual plough-bullocks. 
Four small rivers drain the country from west to east. 

Minerals. The State is not rich in minerals. Iron ore occurs in parts and 

was once extensively worked at Tiruvaranknlam and near Perun- 
gab&r; but the industry has died out. Mica is found, and 
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specimens were sent to the Madras Exhibition in 1903 ; but it has CHAP. XYI. 
not jet been mined. Yellow ochre is extracted to a considerable General 
extent in the Sengarai forests; and bangle-earth is lately :DgsCRrPTIoy - 
exported from the Alangudi taluk. Pipe-clay and clay suitable 
for making orayon pencils are found ; as also are large quantities 
of building-stone and laterite. 

The climate resembles that of the surrounding districts and is Climate and 
fairly healthy. Temperatures have not been systematically rainJtt21 * 
recorded, but Pudukkottai is cooler than Trichinopoly in the hot 
weather as it is nearer the sea. Malaria is rare, as the climate 
is so dry. Guinea-worm used once to be endemic in the chief 
town, but it was almost stamped out in 1885, when the dirtyj;anka 
of the town were cleared of their silt, and is not now prevalent. 

The average annual raiufall in the State is 35 inches, or nearly 
the same as that recorded in the Trichinopoly district. 

Daring the last quarter of a century three cyclones have visited 
Pudukkottai; namely, in 1884, 1890 and 1893. All of them 
occurred during the north-east monsoon. During the first two the 
rainfall amounted to about 7£ inches, and in the last it was from 
12 to 27 inches in different parts of the State, but no serious 
damage occurred. 

The State suffered somewhat in the famine of 1876-78; relief- Famine*, 
works were opened and gratuitous relief distributed. The country 
is entirely dependent upon timely local rainfall, but actual famines 
are of rare occurrence. In 1894-95, owing to the failure of rain 
in both monsoons, distress was felt in the northern part of it. The 
suspension of the land revenue collections and the opening of 
relief-works were ordered in the affected parts. 

Nothing is known for certain about the local history of the History. 
Pudukkottai country prior to the seventeenth century. Ancient 
remains abound in it, but they throw no light upon its fortunes. 

A number of pre-historic cists and kistvaens, for example, have 
been discovered, and many relics of the Jains (not only numerous 
rock-eut caves hut also idols) survive. Near Sittannavasal (ten 
miles north-west of Pudukkottai) is a rock-cut cave which is still 
visited by J ains from Kumbakonam. Kodumbalur near Virali- 
malai is mentioned in the old Tamil poem the iSilajppadikdratn , 
which is supposed by some to have been written in the first 
century A.D., as a village on the desert track from Uraiyfir to 
Madura. Viralimalai and Tirumayam also are referred to in 
old Tamil poems. A fair number of ancient inscriptions in the 
State were transcribed by the Government Epigraphist in 1904 
and figure in his lists. They are situated in Tiragokamam, 
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CHAP, XVI, Kudumiyamalai, Narttamalai, Amma Chattram and Sittannav^lsal. 

Histobt. These belong to the times of the 0h61as, P&ndyas, Pallavas and 
Gtanga Pallavas. Many more inscriptions in the temples still 
remain undeciphered. Some 200 grants on copper plates or 
palm leaves also exist. Some of these purport to go back to 
ancient times (A.D. 1108, 1190, 1288, 1378, etc.), and (if not 
forgeries) are apparently deserving of careful critical examination. 
Of the rest, the majority relate to grants of land made in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by the Tondaim^ns. Numis¬ 
matists will be interested to hear that about nine years ago some 
400-Roman gold coins (< aurei ), mostly of tbe first and second 
century, were discovered at Karukkakkurichi, 20 miles north-east 
of Pudukkdttai. The VeMir river which bisects the State is also of 
historical interest, being often referred to in old Tamil poems as 
the boundary between the Ch61a and Pandya kingdoms. 

Like the surrounding tracts (see Chapter II), the territory 
which now makes np the State would seem to have passed at 
various times from the control of the Cholas to that of the Pandyas 
and vice versa . In the account given in the Singhalese annals of 
the war of the Pandya succession in the twelfth century, it is 
said that the Pandya king Kulasekhara fled into the hills of 
‘ Tondam&na,’ 1 and this is the earliest occasion on which this part 
of the country can be said to be referred to as a separate entity. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the direct control of the 
present Pudukkdttai country seems to have been divided between 
the Ndyakkan kings of Madura and Tanjore, the Setupatis of 
Ramnad, the zamindars of Marungapmi and Manapparai, and a 
line of chieftains called the Pallava Rayas of Pudukkottai. It 
was the territory of the last-named which formed the real nucleus 
of the present Pudukkdttai State. They were subordinate to the* 
Sdtupati of Ramnad. They and their subjugation by the Tondai- 
mans are mentioned in a memorandum of 1819 preserved in the 
Pudukkdttai palace records. They are also referred to as the 
predecessors of the Tondaimans in a well-known story of the old 
poet Nagu Bkarati and in several local inscriptions; and they have 
left traces of their rule in many names containing the word 
‘Pallava’ in the Pudukkottai country. A Pallava Ray an is 
also mentioned by Mr. Nelson, in his Madura Country, as ruling 
Pudukkdttai before the Tondaimans. 

Origin of the The present ruling family of Pudukkdttai does not come into 
TOUtfg*' prominence till the middle of the seventeenth century. There 

family. is some doubt about the origin of its power. The traditional 

1 See the Government Epigraphist’s Report for 1899, paragraph 27. 
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account says that the founder of the family, Tirumalai Tondaiman, 
emigrated from Tirupati or Tirumalai (in North Areot) in the 
Tondaimandalam. and settled in Ambukkovil 1 (22 miles east-north¬ 
east of Pudukkottai) seventeen generations before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. ^ A Telugu poem, 2 apparently composed about 
1760, refers to one Avadai Eaghunatha Tondaiman as eighteenth 
in descent from Tirumalai, as having distinguished himself by 
capturing an elephant in one of the hunting expeditions of Sri 
Ranga Raya of Yijayanagar (about 1638-78) and as having been 
rewarded with the title of Raya and several other distinctions. 
The fact that he obtained this title from the Yijayanagar king is 
also mentioned in a Pudukkottai grant as early as 1709. 3 The 
same chief is stated, in the memorandum of 1819 already men¬ 
tioned, to have conquered the Pallava Rayas in 1639 with the 
permission of the Yijayanagar king, and to have thus laid the 
foundations of the present Pudukkottai State. His son served the 
N£yak king of Tanj ore for a time ; but in the end left his patron 
and annexed to his dominions several of the Tanjore villages. The 
same Tondaimin is said to have given his sister to the Kilavan, 
the notorious Sdtupati of Ramnad (1673-1708), and to have 
received (about 1675), as a gift from the Setupati, the country of 
Pudukkottai which his father is represented in the palace memoran¬ 
dum to have conquered in 1640. 

Such is the traditional account of the matter. It is however 
inadequately supported by contemporary evidence and is in many 
ways improbable. 

The story of the origin of Pudukkottai contained in Mr. 
Nelson’s Madura Country is ‘perhaps intrinsically more likely. 
This says that c Pallava Rayan 9 (evidently the last of that stock) 
attempted to throw off his allegiance to Ramnad and to place 
himself under the protection of Tanjore; and that he was in 
consequence removed by the Setupati. The latter then placed on 
the throne Raghunatha Tondaiman, whose sister he had married. 
The use of the name Tondaiman by the Pudukkottai rulers does 
not seem to have originated with this family, however, hut seems 
to have been begun by the Pallava Rayas, for Mr. Nelson 
mentions a { Pallava Raya Tondaiman/ But it is said that 
c Tondaiman ’ is never used as a title of the Pallava Rayas in the 
local inscriptions. 

1 The chief village of the Ambunadu section of the Kalians, to which the 
Pudukkdttai ruling family belongs. 

1 The Tondaim&n Vamsamli abstracted in Mr. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonne 
of Oriental MSS., Volume III. An old Tamil poem called the Raya Tondaiman 
Amragamalai gives in some respects a similar account of the family. 

3 The Uochani grant; Of. also the Kadayafcudi grant of 1718. 
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Its relations 
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British. 


The steps by which the Tondaim&as acquired their inde¬ 
pendence are not very clear. It would seem, however, from Mr. 
Nelson’s account, that about 1686 the king of Madura attacked 
Bamnad and the latter obtained the assistance of the Tan]ore king 
on condition (among other things) that Pudukkottai and some 
other country on the north of the Setupati’s kingdom should be 
surrendered to Tanjore for twelve years. The allies were successful 
in repelling the invasiou of the Madura troops; but in 1698 the 
king of Tanjore broke his promise to return the ceded country and 
war accordingly broke out between the former allies. 1 Much of 
the ceded country was recovered by Ramnad, but Pudukkottai 
remained untaken, and from this time forth seems no longer to have 
formed a part of the Setupati’s dominions. Indeed, about 1730 the 
Tondaim&n inflicted a crushing defeat upon his former overlord 
at Kavinadu. 2 Nor did Pudukkottai remain subject to Tanjore, 
since in 1725 the Tondaiman was allied with Madura against 
Tanjore in the war of the Bamnad succession, and again in 1750 
with Tanjore against Bamnad. 3 Thus the Tondaiman appears to 
have become an independent chieftain about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Tondaiman got the worst of it in the war of 1725, but his 
grandson was successful in that of 1750. The latter had been 
promised by the king of Tanjore, in return for his assistance, the 
fort and district of Kil&nilai; but the promise was not kept and 
KiHnilai was not added to the Pudukkottai country till 1-803, 
when it was granted to the Tondaiman by the British Govern¬ 
ment out of regard for this agreement as well as in reward for his 
loyalty. 4 

The palace records give some other particulars about the gradual 
extension of the limits of the Pudukkdttai state: some villages 
were obtained by a brother of Raghunatha Tondaiman for his 
services to the Madura Nayakkan, Ranga Erisbna Muttu Virappa 
(1682-89); Ponnamaravati and some other villages in the west 
of the State were taken from the Marungapuri poligar, probably 
towards the end of Raghunatha’s reign (1661-1730); and his 
grandson (1730-69) obtained additions to his territory from the 
Nawab of Arcot. 

The relations of the Madras Government with the State 
commenced during the Carnatic wars of the eighteenth century. 

1 The Madura Country , iii, 225. 

2 This battle is mentioned in the Telugu poem already referred to and also in 
Dr. Maoleane’s Manual of the Madras Administration in the article on Pudukkottai. 

8 Tanjore district Manual (Madras, 1883), pp. 772-5. # 

* Aitohison’s Treaties, etc. (Calcutta, 1892), viii, 331-3. 
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As early as 1752 the Tondaiman had declared for the Nawab CHAP, xvx 
and continued to assist him and the English not only in their wars History. 

with Chanda Sahib and the French, but also in their later struggles - 

against Mysore, Tanj ore, the Maravans and the poligars of Madura 
and Tinnevelly. There are now in the, palace at Pudukkottai over 
fifty letters from the Government of Madras and 4 the Sirdars of 
the Company’ (including Stringer Lawrence, Clive and Eyre 
Coote) in which repeated testimony is borne to the unshaken and 
unselfish zeal, promptitude and fidelity with which the Tondaiman, 
in prosperity and adversity, served the British Government. His 
loyalty was perhaps of the greatest service during the various 
sieges of Triehinopoly. The supplies he sent to the beleaguered 
garrison were of the greatest value; but he paid for his devotion 
by having his country ravaged (May 1754) by the French. 

It would he tedious to give a list of the occasions when the 
Tondaiman gave active assistance to the British. They extended 
over some 50 years ; and on no occasion was Pudukkottai backward 
in rendering help, not even when (in 1759-60) Madras itself was 
in danger. On that occasion 500 Pudukkottai horse and 1,500 foot 
assisted the besieged. It is therefore hardly surprising that the 
Madras Government, when it finally obtained the complete control 
of the Carnatic, should have respected the independent sovereignty 
of the Raja and should, as on the occasion of the cession of 
Kilanilai in 1803, have expressed its obligations to Pudukkottai in 
very complimentary terms. 

There exists, curiously enough, no formal agreement between Political 
the Government and the State. When the grant of Kilanilai was tke *R& ja°* 
confirmed by the Court cf Directors in 1806, a yearly tribute of 
one elephant was stipulated for; hut this was never insisted upon 
and was formally remitted in 1836, on the Tondaiman’s repre¬ 
senting that his fa mil y had long been exempt from the payment 
of tribute to any one, that Kilanilai had been given to him in 
reward for his c fidelity and important services/ and that he would 
rather forego KiMoilai than pay the tribute. The State was 
declared i foreign territory ’ under Act VI of 1844. A sanad was 
granted to the Raja in 1862 permitting him and his successors to 
adopt heirs in accordance with Hindu law and the customs of his 
race. From about 1800 a Political Agent for Pudukkottai was 
appointed. He was at first the Resident of Tanjore; then, from 
1841 to 1865, the Collector of Madura ; from 3865 to 1874 he was 
the Collector of Tanjore; and from 1874 onwards the Collector of 
Triehinopoly. At the present time the Raja is guided in all 
important administrative acts by the advice of the Government of 
Madras tendered through the Political Agent. 
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The military force entertained by the Tondaimins in the 
eighteenth century must have numbered over 1,000 horse and 
3,000 foot. The existing troops number 22 officers and 90 
privates (of whom five are gunners), the K&ja’s bodyguard of 
sixteen troopers, and a band of 30 performers. 

The State has its own currency. Though the ordinary coinage 
used is that of British India, a local coin called the ammanMm 
is also current. This is a copper coin worth one-sixteenth of an 
anna. It bears on its obverse the figure of BrihadamM, the 
tutelary goddess of the Tondaimins, without any legend, and on 
its reverse in Telugu characters the word Vijaya , which probably 
stands for Vijaya Baghunatha Tondaiman (1730-69) by whom 
it is believed to have been first coined. 'Till 1888 these were coined 
locally in a rough form ; but since that year the coin has been 
minted for the State in England. 

Land transit (sdyar) duties were levied by the State till 1844, 
just as in the Madras Presidency, and when they were abolished 
in British territory by Act VI of 1844, they were done away with 
in the State also; and, though the State was expressly termed 
* foreign territory 9 in that Act, no customs stations have since 
then been established on the border by either (Government. 

Postal arrangements were in the hands of the State itself till 
1894, when they were handed over to the Indian Postal department. 

The present Baja is the eighth in descent from Baghunatha 
Tondaiman. He was born in November 1875 and succeeded his 
grandfather in 1886 as a minor; is the grandson of R^machandra 
Tondaimdn (the seventh Baja) by his eldest daughter and was 
adopted by him in 1877; was installed on the 27th November 1894 
by Lord Wenlock, then (Governor of Madras, and is allowed a salute 
of eleven guns. The salute was withdrawn from his predecessor, 
owing to the maladministration of the State, for some years, hut was 
restored in 1884. The accompanying table shows the succession 
of the family. 

The State contains one town (Pudukkdttai) and 377 villages 
of which three have over 5,000 inhabitants. Its population in 

1901 was 380,440, or 323 persons to 
1881 !! ! *. 302,127 the square mile. The marginal figures 
1891 .. .. 373,096 show the variations since 1871. The 

decrease between 1871 and 1881 was 
due to the great famine of 1876-78. Musalmans number 3*2 per 
cent, of the population and Christians 3*8 per cent. The Valaiyans 
and the Kalians are the most numerous of the Hindu castes, 
while the labouring Pallans and Paraiyans and the shepherd 
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Idaiyans are also largely represented. The N£ttukk6ttai Chettis 
Yallambans, Valaiyans, Ilamagans and Karumpurattans are also 
found in exceptional numbers. Some of these have been referred 
to in Chapter III. 

The Christian missions working in the State are the Jesuits of 
Trichinopoly, the Goanese Catholics of M'ylapore and the Swedish 
branch of the Leipzic Lutheran Protestant Mission. Avdr (21 
miles north-west of Pudukkottai) was for many years the residence 
of the famous Italian Jesuit Father Beschi. By far the most 
numerous Christian body are the Roman Catholics. The few 
Anglicans and Methodists are visited by their clergy and ministers 
from British territory. 

Vital statistics are registered by tbe revenue vattam officers. 
That their “work is indifferent may be inferred from the fact that the 
birth and death rates in 1902-03 Were 9*2 and 8*7 per mille, respec¬ 
tively, as against 29*9 and 21-2 in Trichinopoly. Steps are being 
taken to improve matters ; Regulation I of 1903 has made registra¬ 
tion compulsory in Pudukk6ttai town, and Regulation II of the 
same year gives the Darbar power to make it compulsory in rural 
tracts also. 

The general agricultural conditions of the State, its soils and 
seasons and its methods of cultivation, resemble those of the adjoin¬ 
ing areas in Trichinopoly and need not be described. 

The principal food-grains are paddy, cambu, ragi, cholam and 
varagu. Other important crops are horse-gram, ground-nut, oajan- 
pea and black-gram. The proportion of the cultivated area to the 
land available for cultivation has gradually increased during the 
past eight years from 66 to 84 per cent. 

There are 131,000 acres of land under wet cultivation and 
208,000 acres of cultivated dry land. Irrigation is derived from 
62 anicuts placed across the four rivers of the State (none of which, 
except the Vell£r, are of any size) which feed 190 channels. The 
channels are not used for direct irrigation, but merely conduct the 
river floods into the tanks. There are 729 large tanks, 3,489 small 
ones ( yendals) and 18,452 wells. The largest of the tanks is that 
of Kavin^d, which is about five miles round and irrigates 1,900 
acres. 

The cattle, as in the Trichinopoly district, are undersized and 
of no well-defined breed; and, to improve them, it has been 
recently arranged that cattle shows shall be held year after year 
^ the three taluk head-quarters and in Pudukk6ttai ? and prizes 
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awarded to the best locally-bred cattle exhibited. The first of CHAP. XVI. 

these shows was held in 1903-04. Some of the wild cattle already The Peofm. 

referred to are occasionally caught and broken in. 

The industries in the State are inconsiderable. The silk and Industries, 
cotton cloths of Tiruvappdr, a suburb of Pudukkottai, 1 have a 
considerable reputation and gained a prize at the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1903. The scarlet vegetable dye used there is especially 
well known. A hundred Patnulkarans are employed in this • 
industry, but their numbers have much decreased in late years. 

Coarse cotton cloths are woven at Karambakudi, and blankets 
at Sellukudi. Rush mats and bell-metal vessels are made in 

and about Karambakudi; mats of palmyra leaf in and round 

Ponnamaravati; bell-metal vessels at Kiranur and Alangudi; and 
baskets near Kilanilai. All these articles are in demand both with¬ 
in and without the State. Bangles are made at Vaittur. The 
Pudukkottai scents 2 are well known. Tiles for houses are largely 
made at Tiruvengavasal and have a considerable local reputation. 

Most of the internal trade of the State is carried on at weekly Commeroe. 
fairs. The chief articles of export are ground-nut, nux vomica 
seeds, av&ram bark for tanning and acacia bark employed in distil¬ 
leries. The chief imports are salt, paddy, European piece-goods 
and tobacco. The Chettis conduct the greater part of the trade 
and there is also in the State a considerable number of Labbais, 
an enterprising body of mixed Musalman descent, who are keen 
traders, 

Pudukkottai is well provided with roads, and these are kept in Means of 
good condition. Pudukkbttai town is connected with Trichinopoly ^ munica ' 
by two routes, one running direct through Kiranur and the other 
passing through Iluppur and Viralimalai on the Madura trunk 
road. It is also connected by road with Tanjore, BfidaMr, 
Gandharvakbttai, Pattukkottai and Arantangi in the Tanjore district 
and with Melur in Madura. The total length of all the roads is 
300 miles, and that of the avenues about 150 miles. Light spring 
carts drawn by ponies and known as jatkas ply from Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly to Pudukkottai, the distances being 36 and 33 miles 
respectively. There is no railway in the State, but the construction 
of a line from Trichinopoly to Pudukkbttai has been suggested 
and will probably soon be carried out. Pudukkbttai and ten other 
places are connected with Trichinopoly by telegraph. There are 
twenty-eight post offices. Posts and telegraphs are both under 
the management of the Government of India Postal and Telegraph 
departments. 

1 See Chapter VI, p. 158* 

2 Ibid., p. 173. 
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The immediate administration of the State is in the hands of 
a Diw&a assisted by a colleague designated 4 the Councillor/ the 
two when acting together being called the 4 Diw&n in Council* In 
any matter in -which these two officers may differ, in all financial 
questions, and in all subjects of general importance, the Diwan 
in Council obtains the commands of His Highness the R&ja. All 
ordinary official correspondence with the Political Agent is earned 
on in the name of the Diw&i in Council. The best known of 
all the Diwans of Pudukkdttai was the late Sir A. Seshayya Sastri, 
h.c.s.1., who filled that post from 1878 to 1894. The present 
Diwan is M.R.Ry. Diwan Bahadur S. Venkataramadas N^yudu 
Garu, and the Councillor is M.R.Ry. Yijaya Liaghunatha Pallava- 
r&yar Dorai Raja Avargal, a uterine brother of. the present R£ja. 

Since 1902, an assembly of representatives has been constituted 
on the lines of the Mysore Assembly. It is composed of 30 persons 
chosen by the State as representatives of the various classes of the 
community, and nominations to it are made by the heads of depart¬ 
ments and by public institutions. The assembly has no legislative 
or administrative pow r er. The immediate control of the revenue and 
magisterial departments is in the hands of the Diw&n Peshkdr, who 
is also the chief magistrate and is invested with the powers of 
a District Magistrate. The country is divided for administrative 
purposes into thine taluks, namely, Kolattur, the head-quarters of 
which is at Kirantir, AJangudi and Timmayam. In each of these 
is stationed a tahsildar who is responsible for land revenue matters, 
an inspector of salt, abkari and separate revenue, a sub-magistrate 
and an inspector of police. 

Regulations are issued by the Raja and, as in the case of the 
other Native States subject to the Madras Government, are for¬ 
warded to that Government for approval before being passed into 
law. As instances of enactments thus passed may be mentioned 
the Regulation for the Recovery of Arrears of Land Revenue, the 
Land Acquisition Regulation, the Compulsory Vaccination Regu¬ 
lation and the Kudimaramat Regulation. Among the regulations 
governing the relations of the State with British territory are the 
Extradition Regulation, the Suppression of Earth-salt Regulation 
and a Regulation for making penal all acts committed within the 
State in contravention of the British Post Office Act. A Law 
Committee has recently been formed to advise the Diwan in Council 
in drafting Regulations and to report on the legislative needs of the 
State. It is merely a consultative body. 

The total revenue in L904-Q5 amounted to Rs. 12,84,000 and 
the total expenditure to Rs. 12,50,000, 


Finance. 
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The chief items were as under :— 


Receipts. 

Eg. 

Land revenue .. . • 5,20,700 

Salt. 76,000 

Excise on spirits and drugs. 97,500 

Forest 41,900 

Assessed taxes .. .. 10,400 

Registration. 30,300 


Expenditure, 

BS. 

Palace ..2,35,000 

Administration .. " 1,90,000 

Religious and charitable 
endowments .. 1,40,000 

Public works .. .. 2,54,000 


The systems of accounts, budgeting and audit are modelled on 
those in force in British India. 


Out of the total area of 1,178 square miles or 754,000 acres, 
nearly 400,000 acres are held on ryotwari or inam tenures; 14,080 
acres form the Manoverthi Jaghir; 56,676 acres represent unoccu¬ 
pied land fit for cultivation; and the rest is land (such as hills, 
forests, village-sites, etc.) which is not fit for cultivation. He 
ryotwari area is either vdrappattu (‘ share ’ land, also called amani) 
or tirvaipattu , assessed land. In 1878,16,000 acres were held under 
the former system; but the extent has now been reduced to 1^4 
acres, the rest having been assessed at fixed rates and included in 
the tirvaipattu area. The rates in this latter are of various kinds 
and origins. Eirst, there are the rates fixed in 1878 for the old 
amani land; secondly, certain lump assessments for blocks of wet 
and dry; thirdly the 4 taram faiml 9 rates of the Kolattur taluk 
which were tentatively settled long ago on a ryotwari system; and 
lastly the mdmul kadamai rates fixed on no principle hut sanctioned 
by longstanding custom. The rates of assessment for wet land vary 
from Ks. 10 to Bs. 4 an acre and for dry land from As. 6-6 to 
Bs. 1-8-0. There are also special rates for dry land on which 
paddy is grown. A cadastral survey of the State has recently 
been completed and is to be followed by regular settlement 
operations. All but the amani ryots are considered to have an 
occupancy right in their land and are given pattas every five years. 
Annual leases are given to the others. The pattukkattu system 
mentioned on p. 218 is still in vogue, no relinquishments of land 
being allowed and no remissions of assessment granted. 

The inam land may be classified roughly as grants to Brahmans, 
to private temples or choultries, to various public servants and to 
other deserving people. Except those to a few classes of 
public servants, all these have been enfranchised on lines similar to 
those foEowed by the Madras Inam Commission. Inams to State 
temples were resumed in 1897 and an annual money payment was 
substituted. 


The Manoverthi Jaghir was ‘originally assigned to a Bani of 
the ruling family for her private expenses. It was afterwards 
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applied to various palace purposes, and is now enjoyed by the Raja 
himself. Two other jaghirs were assigned to his brothers by a 
former Tondaim^n about 1730. These were resumed in 1881 and 
1904, and the members of the families pensioned. 

The forests contain only small timber. They cover about one- 
seventh of the total area. No measure regarding their conservancy 
has been enacted, but some 60 blocks of jungle have been marked out 
and reserved. Some of them are game preserves for the Raja’s use. 
Several plantations have been made near the streams and rivers, 
and these contain some 245,000 casuarina trees, the wood of which 
makes excellent fuel. The principal sources of forest revenue are 
the sale of fuel and ‘ minor produce 9 such as gums, etc.; the’ ease 
of the right to collect leaves for manure, tanning-bark, nux vomica 
and red ochre ; seigniorage fees on granite and laterite removed 
license fees for stone-quarrying ; and a tax on brick-moulds. 

The forests are under the management of the Superintendent of 
salt and abkari revenue, who has a special forest inspector under 
him. 

Revenue used to be derived from the earth-salt manufactured 
from saline soils as a State monopoly ; but in 1887 the Madras 
Government arranged with the Darbar for the suppression of this 
manufacture and entered into a convention (still in force) by which 
the Government agreed to pay Rs. 38,000 annually as compensa¬ 
tion, imposing on the Darbar at the same time the obligation of 
maintaining a preventive staff costing about Rs. 10,000. The 
circumstances which led up to this agreement have already been 
described in Chapter XII, p. 245. 

The excise system is almost the same as that in the Madras 
Presidency. There is a Government distillery for the manufacture 
of oountry liquor and fees are charged for licenses for retail shops 
and for palm trees tapped for toddy. Still-head duty is collected 
on the liquor issued from the distillery at rates nearly equal to 
those obtaining in the Madras Presidency. The abkari depart¬ 
ment was amalgamated in 1890 with the salt department. 

Miscellaneous sources of revenue include the ‘mohtarfa,’ a 
tax on houses and trades. Terraced houses are assessed at Re. 1 
per annum and tiled ones at As. 8. Shops are charged at the rate 
of Rs. 3, 2, 1 and As. 8 according to their importance. Silk 
looms pay Re. 1 each, other looms As. 12 and oil-mills Rs. 2 per 
annum. 

Tolls are levied at gates in Pudukkottai town and at ten other 
places. Revenue is also derived from market fees, cart-stand fees, 
and rent of Government buildings. A Stamp Regulation has 
recently been passed. Court fees have been hitherto levied in cash. 
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A sort of profession-tax of Rs. 12 on each stonemason was CHAP. XVI. 
instituted in 1890, the masons having been freed from certain administra- 
serrices which they had been performing till then. Seigniorage TIoy> 
on minerals, such as granite and laterite, has been levied since 
1899. 

The Public Works department is under the control of an PufrKc Works* 
Engineer aided by two Assistant Engineers and a subordinate 
staff. The care of the State buildings and the maintenance and 
construction of roads and irrigation works form the principal part 
of its business. 

Civil justice is administered by the Chief Court at Pudukk6tta.i, civil justioe. 
which consists of three Judges and a Registrar who has small 
cause jurisdiction. There are also small cause courts for rural 
areas, sub-registrars of assurances being invested with the powers 
of small cause judges to about the same extent as village munsifs 
in British territory. All appeals are disposed of by the Chief 
Court. 

The Regulation dealing with the registration of assurances in Registration, 
the State differs but little from the Indian Registration Act, the 
chief point of divergence being that, under the former, registra¬ 
tion is compulsory in the case of several kinds of documents 
regarding which it is optional under the latter. There are thirteen 
registry offices, including that of the head of the department, who 
is called the Registrar of Assurances. The department was 
organized in 1875. 

The criminal courts are the Sessions Court, presided over by Criminal 
the Judges of the Chief Court sitting singly by turns, and the Juatic0 * 
Conrfcs of the Chief Magistrate, of the special magistrate, Pudnk- 
kdttai, with first or second class powers, of the town second-class 
magistrate, of three taluk magistrates, of three stationary magis¬ 
trates with second-class powers, and of six sub-registrars invested 
with third-class powers. Appeals are regulated by the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Cases are tried and disposed of 
according to the provisions of the British Indian criminal law, bnt 
the courts are entirely independent of the British Courts. 

Sentences of rigorous imprisonment for life and forfeiture of 
property (the former of which, under the law of the State, is 
equivalent to capital punishment) are subject to the confirmation 
of the Raja. The criminal courts have no jurisdiction over 
European British subjects, and any offenders of this class are 
handed over for trial to the Political Agent, who is Justice of the 
Peace for the State, 
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CHAP. XVI* A Police Regulation was passed in 1875, and the police force 
ADMnsnaTEjL- 0 f the State was modelled on that in British districts. It was 
TI0y< arranged that, till the force was brought into thorough working 
Police and order, the District Superintendent of Trichinopoly should be 

J#ails * ex-offido Police Superintendent of Pudukkottai, receiving a 

• remuneration of Rs. 100 per mensem for his work. This arrange¬ 
ment has continued ever since. 

There are eight prisons, namely the Central Jail at Pudukkdttai 
and seven subsidiary Jails. The convicts, in the former are 
employed in making wicker baskets, ropes, cloths, bell-metal 
vessels and net-bags, in gardening and in pressing gingelly oil. 
The cellular system is not in force in the jails, but arrangements 
are being made to introduce it. 

Crime* The amount of crime committed is in no iway remarkable* 

The principal criminal class.are the Visangan&ttu Kalians, who 
live in the north-eastern portion of Kolatt&r taluk and the north¬ 
western comer of Alangudi. These people have been for genera¬ 
tions professional robbers, cattle lifters and daeoits; they are 
bound by the rules of their clanship to screen one another. At 
the time that the police was organized on British lines, they 
were declared to be 6 a perfect pest ’ to the.threo British districts 
adjoining the State. Within the latter, crime was seldom 
reported, as the criminals had organized an effective system of 
black-mail which shut the mouths of their victims. The systematic 
registration of 4 known depredators 5 which was introduced in 
1880, the arrangemen made for obtaining information regard¬ 
ing Pudukkottai robbers convicted in the neighbouring districts, 
the rewards offered for the arrest of persons 4 wanted ' for 
dacoities committed here and elsewhere, and the conviction of the 
most notorious of the daeoits and their accomplices produced such 
good results that dacoities have now become rare. The technical 
dacoities which still occur are usually only common thefts accom¬ 
panied by a little unpremeditated assault or hurt, In September 
1891, however, a train was actually wrecked and plundered near 
the borders of the State. 

Most of the Yisangan^ttu Kalians have now settled down 
as peaceable farmers. The only other prominent criminal class 
are the cautious and elusive Kura vans, who thrive on burglaries. 
There is reason to suspect that the Kalians, who once despised burg¬ 
laries as an unmanly form of amusement, now associate with the 
Knravans in committing this less dangerous and perhaps more 
paying kind of crime. 
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The Valaiyans and the class of Pallans known as Tlilidis who 
live in the south-western portion of the State are professional 
cattle-lifters. They occasionally take to burglary for a change. 

In April 1885 capitation grant-in-aid rules were passed for the 
encouragement of education. A girls’ school started in 1883, a 
second-grade college and a Muhammadan school were then the 
only State or State-aided institutions. The working of the rules 
was entrusted to officers of the "Revenue and Eegistration depart¬ 
ments. This extraneous agency having been found inadequate, a 
special Inspector of Schools was appointed in 1887 to move about 
the State and open and inspect schools. The results grant system 
was introduced in 1902. 

According to the census of 1901, Pudukkottai, if it had been a 
British district, would have taken the sixth place among the 23 
districts of the Madras Presidency as regards the education of its 
male population, but would have ranked as one of the last seven in 
the matter of the education of its girls. The actual percentages of 
the literate of each sexto the total population of that sex were 15*6 
and *04 respectively. In Pudukkottai town is a second-grade college 
teaching up to the 3?.A. standard. It was founded as a free school 
in 1857, with a port^pn of the DevasMnam funds released by the 
stoppage of a charitable endowment atBenares whichhad beengrossly 
mismanaged. Provisionhas been made in it for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of Hindu boys. Physical development also receives special 
attention. A school called the Vani Vilasa Veda Sastra Pathas&la 
teaches Sanskrit on oriental lines. The staff consists of seven 
pandits, three for the Vedas, one for Tarka (logic) and Vdd^nta 
(metaphysics), one for Vyakarana (grammar) and two for Kavya 
(poetry). The library contains over a thousand volumes on paper 
and cadjan (palm-leaves), none of them, however, being rare. 
About half the stndents get daily allowances in kind from the 
assignments made to religious and charitable institutions. The 
town State girls’ school teaches up to the lower secondary standard. 
There is an industrial school at Pudukkottai under the control of 
the Engineer. 

The control of the Education department is vested in the 
Principal of the College. 

Pudukkottai town possesses a well-equipped hospital ( ( the 
MahMja’s Hospital/ founded in 1851) with 24 beds for males and 
8 for f ema les and also a dispensary for women and children founded 
in 1900. There are seven other dispensaries in rural parts. The 
dispensary for women and children is in the charge of a lady 
apothecary, and the other institutions are under the control of the 
Chief Mediead and Sanitary Officer, 

47 ' . 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Vaccination. 

Sanitation. 


Places op 
Interest. 

Amhukkdvil. 


Avur. 


K&ttubava 
Pall i vasal. 


SHinilai. 


The vaccine staffs consisting of one inspector and ten vaccinators 
works under the supervision of the same officer. Vaccination is 
compulsory only in Pudukk6ttai town. 

The conservancy of this town is controlled by a sanitary board 
Sanitation in other parts is attended to by the revenue staff acting 
upon the advice and suggestions of the rural hospital assistants, the 
vaccination inspector and the Chief Medical and Sanitary Officer. It 
is in contemplation to appoint local committees in the more import¬ 
ant villages with powers to introduce sanitary improvements therein. 
A Regulation on the subject is shortly to be passed. 

Ambukkovil : Twenty-two miles east-north-east of Puduk- 
kottai. Population 992. The ancestral home of the Tondaimans, 
to which (according to tradition) an ancestor of the family emigrated 
from North Arcot about the twelfth or thirteenth century. It gives 
its name to the Ambunadti section of the Kalians to which the 
E£ja belongs. 

Avur : Twenty-one miles north-west of Pudukkdttai. Popu¬ 
lation 906. Was for a long time the residence of the famous 
Italian Jesuit Missionary Beschi, who was for a time Diwan to 
Chanda S^hib. It was one of the foremost Roman Catholic Mission 
centres in south India in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and is now a Roman Catholic Mission station. Two large Christian 
festivals are held here every September and Easter. 

K&ttubava Pallivasal: Eighteen miles south of Puduk- 
kdttai. Contains the darga of a Muhammadan saint named 
K6ttubav£, who is supposed to have lived about 250 years ago and 
to have received his name (which means 4 the forest father’) from his 
kindness to the travellers who passed through the forest where he 
lived. The annual festival in the month of Rabisani is largely 
attended by the Muhammadans from the neighbouring districts. 
It is conducted very much on the lines of that at Nagore near 
Negapatam. 1 

Kildnilai : Eighteen miles south-east of Pudukkdttai. Is part 
of Pudunilai, the population of which numbers 1,360. It has a 
history of its own separate from that of the State as a whole. It 
belonged to the dominions of Tanjore about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, for its fort- was built by the last of the 
Nayakkan kings of that country, Vijaya Raghava N^yakkan, who 
died about 1674. 2 It was captured shortly afterwards by the 
Setupati of Ramnad, and was one of the forts given by that chief in 
return for the alliance of the king of Tanjore in 1686 and forcibly 

1 See Tanjore District Gazetteer (1906), Chapter XV, p. 243. 

* Tanjore District Manual (Madras, 1883), p. 753. * 
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retaken by the former in 1698. Henceforth it seems to have GHAF.XVI. 
become part of the debatable land which passed from the hands of Places of 
R amnad to Tanjore in 1750, was retaken by R amna d in 1763, 3 mtere st. 
and by Tanjore in 1771. 1 It was promised by Tanjore in 1750, as 
a reward for his alliance, to the Tondaiman of Pudukkottai; but 
this promise was not kept and the town did not become part of the 
Pudukkdttai State till 1803/ Meanwhile it had been occupied for 
a short time by Haidar Ali in 1781 and was taken from him by 
the forces of the Tondaiman on behalf of the English and their 
allies. It was not however retained by the Tondaiman on this 
occasion, except for a short time until his war expenses were 
recouped. The name means c the eastern gate ’ and there is another 
village in the vicinity called Melanilai or c the western gate/ 

Kudumiyamalai: Eleven miles west of Pudukkottai Popula- Kudumiya. 
tion 921. Contains a large temple to Siva in his form Sikhanatha or malai * 

( the lord of the kudumif which is said to have been built by a Chola 
king, and a small rock-cut temple probably of Jain origin. A large 
number of ancient inscriptions have been transcribed here/ The 
village is also of interest as the place where the earlier Tondaimans 
went for their coronation. 

Ndrttamalai :*Nine miles north-west of Pudukkottai. Popula- Sftrtt&mafaL 
tion 582. Contains roek-cnt temples with a Buddhist or Jaiu image 
sculptured on the rock. The Mariyamman temple is largely visited 
on the occasion of its annual festival in April. 

Ferungalur: Eleven miles north-east of Pudukkottai. Popu- Feruagalfir. 
lation 2,242. The temple of Malayamarungar has a considerable 
local reputation. The god is supposed to have come from Malabar. 

The priest is a Paraiyan. 

P6raiyur : Five miles west of Pudukkottai. Population 408. p^raiydr, 
Indra is believed to visit the old Siva temple once a year to worship 
its deity ; and it is declared that on those occasions the * sound of 
musical instruments can be heard coining from a neighbouring 
spring. The town was the scene of a battle between Tanjore and 
Pudukkottai early in the eighteenth century. 

Pudukkottai : The capital of the State. Lies 33 miles by Pudukkottai^ 
road from Trichinopoly. Population, 20,347 in 1901 against 
16,885 in 1891 and 15,384 in 1881. An unusually clean, airy and 
well-built town, possessing some fine public buildings. It is situ¬ 
ated in the valley of the Vellar and in by-gone days a thick belt 
of almost imp enetrable jungle formed a natural defence round it, 

... 1 Tanjore Ditirici Annual, J?» 77,4. 

* See above p. 359. * - 
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CHAP. XVI. Rdija Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, who died in 1825 
Pieces ot at the suggestion of Sir William Blackburne, the then Political 
Interest. Agent, pulled down the whole of the old town, which consisted 
chiefly of narrow and tortuous lanes, and rebuilt it with regular 
streets. Eight of these, each about a mile long, run north and 
south and cut at right angles eight others running east and west. 
The western half of the innermost of the square blocks thus formed 
is the Pudukkottai, or New Fort, which, though surrounded by 
high ramparts, is of no military value, but contains the palace and 
its adjuncts. The Raja does not live there, preferring to reside 
in a bungalow equipped in the modern style outside the town; 
but the State functions and palace ceremonies are conducted 
in it, including those of the Dasara festival, during which about 
50,000 persons receive money and rice doles, a large number of 
Brahmans are fed free, and about Rs. 4,000 is distributed among 
Sanskrit scholars of tested merit. In front of the palace is a big 
reservoir called the Pallavan tank, which probably dates from 
the days of the Pallava Rayas. The town was very much 
improved in the time of the late Sir A. Seshajya Sastri, k..c.s.i. 
To him, among other improvements, is due the erection of the 
public offices, a handsome two-storied building to the south of the 
town. Eight staircases lead from the groundfloor to the first floor 
of this building, of which the two more prominent are 102 feet 
high. Among the other handsome and effective buildings which 
adorn the town may be mentioned the college, with its fine 
gothic arches, windows of stained glass,, spacious library, and 
laboratory; the R&ja’s bungalow already referred to; the Resi¬ 
dency ; the Hospital and the Central Jail. Among recent structures 
may be noticed the Town Hall, and the Victoria Jubilee Arch, which 
is just outside the town on the road to the public offices and the 
college. Near this arch is a fine garden, called the Ananda B&gh, 
covering an area of 60 acres of land. There is a rest-house in the 
town for European and Eurasian travellers and a chattram in which 
Brahman wayfarers are fed free and other Hindu travellers receive 
doles of rice. The British post and telegraph office has a number 
of sub-offices and branch offices attached to it. The Sarkar Press 
prints and publishes the State Gazette twice a month; and the Sarkar 
workshop, to which an industrial school is attached, executes both 
public and private orders. A second-class meteorological obser¬ 
vatory has just been opened. A sanitary board attends to the 
drainage, lighting and water-supply of the town, the maintenance 
of its roads and streets and its general sanitary improvement. 

Particulars of the medical and educational institutions and the 
industries of the town have already been given. 
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The suburb of Tiruvapplir was the scene of a battle between CHAP, XVI. 
Pudukkdttai and Ramnad about 1726. The suburb of Tirugokar- Places of 
nam contains an ancient Siva temple of Gokarnesvara and his IyTgRS8T * 
consort Brihadamba. The latter is the tutelary deity of the Ton- 
daimins, who take their title Brihadambadas, or ‘the servants 
of Brihadamba/ from her name. The local coin of the State, the 
amrmrikdm or tf coin of the goddess/ is called after her and bears 
her image. 

Sltt anna vasal: Ten miles north-west- of Pudukkottai. Si'tanna- 
Population 777. Contains a rock-cut Jain temple which is visited yasa1 ' 
annually by Jains from the Tanjore district. 

Tirumananj6ri: Twenty-four miles north-east of Puduk- Tirymanan- 
kottai. Population 444. Snake-bites are considered innocuous here 
within hearing of the conch blown in the Siva temple. 

Tiriimayam: Twelve miles south of Pudukkottai; part of Tirumayam. 
Marungur wttam ; population 3,750. An ancient town mentioned 
in the hymns, of Tirumangai Alvar, a Vaishnavite saint who is 
supposed to have lived before the tenth century. Its Vishnu 
shrine is considered by local Vaishnavites to be second^ in sanctity 
only to the temple at Srirangam, and is indeed called Adi Rangam 
or ‘ the original Rangam/ to indicate that it was built before the 
temple at the latter place. There is a picturesque ruined fort here 
where tradition says the dumb poligar of Panj alankuriehi in 
Tinnevelly, the famous tTmaiyan, was imprisoned before being 
surrendered by the Tondaiman to the British. 1 Some curious old 
chain armour found at this place is sometimes said to have belonged 
to this man. The fort was taken by Ramnad about 1730, but was 
almost directly recovered by the Tondaiman. The remains of an 
embankment about four miles in circumference stand in the Senga- 
rai forest near this place and are popularly believed to have been 
the abode of the giantess T^taka who was killed by Rama. 

Tiruvaranknlam \ Pive miles south-east of Pudukkdtiai. Tiruvaran- 
Population 768. At the annual Siva, festival here the Paraiyans Mam, 
have the right to break the first cocoanut on the wheel of the 
temple car. There is a ruined fort in the neighbourhood called 
Porpanai-kottai ( c the gold-palm fort 9 ) which is built of very 
large and well-burnt bricks. The name is popularly derived from 
a palmyra tree near the fort which is supposed to have once yielded. 
golden fruit. 

Vir alimalai : Twenty-five miles north-west of Pudukkottai. Vb&imalai. 
Population 1,238. Is known throughout a large part of the 

i See the account of Nerdr, p. 274 
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CHAP. XVI. Trichinopoly district for its Subrahmanya temple on a hill. The 
Places or place is mentioned in the Tiruppukal , a Tamil book of hymns 
iff TEBE ST. supposed to be some six or seven centuries old. 

The neighbouring village of Kodumbaltir is mentioned in the 
Silappadtkdram , a well-known Tamil classic which is generally 
ascribed to the first century A.D. Tradition says that the place 
was once a flourishing and well-built town, and that the Trichi- 
nopoly fort and temple were built with the materials of its 
dismantled buildings. Its former importance may be inferred from 
the style of its ruined gopurams and the well-carved blocks of 
granite and lingams which are often found buried in its fields. 
One of the nandis (Siva's bulls) in it is three-fourths of the Bize of 
the famous stone bull in the Tanj ore temple. 
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A 

Abkari, 247, 

Abrus precatorius, 177. 

Acacia trees, 154, 363. 

AchaladfpSsvarar, 297. 

Aohiyamman, 89. 

Achynta Raya of Vijayanagar, 49. 
Adakkayi, 90. 

Adandr, 286. 

Adavattdr, 106. 

dhi Rajdn&ra Chdla, 41. 

^ di paUam, 139. 

Adi Rangam, 289, 373. 

Aditya Ch<51a I, 33, 340 note. 

Aditya Ch<51a n, 35. 

Administration, of land revenue, 209-243; 
of justice, 250-259 ; of Pndukkottai 
State, 364. 

Addr-npikyams, 100 , 101 . 

Agamudaiyans, 102,120, 252, 253. 

Aganda Can very, 6 , 91, 

Agastya, 281, 284, 290. 

Agnipnri, 273. 

Agriculture, 132-143, 362. 

.Agriculturists, economic condition of, 150. 
Ahavamalla, 38, 39,40. 

Ahmadnagar, 351. 

Aiyanar, 313,350. 

Aiydr river, described, 8 ; limestones in 
the valley of, 13; nidus of the Arunattn 
Yellalans on the banks of, 101 ; chan¬ 
nels from, 143 j bridge over, 182. 

Akdsa Gangai, 4. 

Alagar, 350. 

Alagiri Nayakkan, 58. 

Alahanachi Amman, 282. 

Alam Khan, 64. 

Alambadi cattle, 20 , 21 . 

Alangudi talnk, 355,364, 368. 

Alangudi village, 167, 363. 

Alari tree, 126. 

Alavand&r, 348. 

Alkaline earth, 174,176. 

Allahabad, 31. 

Allan, Ensign, 352. 

Aloe fibre, 171. 

Amani system, 217,365. 

Amaravati river, described, 7 j channels 
from, 143 j aniouts across, 146 $ ferries 
across, 181 3 valley of, 196 ; irrigation 
under, 226 5 water supplied to Kardr 
from, 261. 

Amaxavati-nadu Yallambans, 119. 


Ambalakarans, described, 105; social 
position of, 107, 109, 115; traditional 
origin of, 112 ; painting by one of, 169; 
crime of, 252; tuppukHU levied by. 
254. * 

Ambukkdvil, 357, 370. 

Ambunadu Kalians, 107, 357 note, 370. 
Ambnnadu Yalaiyans, 114. 

Ambdr, 64 
Amdut-ul-Omra, 345. 

Amma Chattram, 356. 

Ammamantapam bathing-ghat, 91. 
Ammanga Ddvi, 41. 

Ammanlcdm, 360, 

Amdghavarsha I, 33 note. 

Amdr, 106, 

Anaimalai hills, 7 . 

Ananda Bigh, 372. 

Anangdr, 296, 

Andavar-kdvil, 278. 

Andhras, 27, 31. 

Andimadam, 160. 

Andippatti estate, 237, 269,270, 296. 
An5gundi, 292, 344. 

Angalammao, 287, 

Anglicans, 362. 

Aniehampalaiyam, 299. 

Aments, 6-9,143. 

Aniline dyes, 163-166,174. 

Animal sacrifices, 90,102. 

Aniyappdr, 278. 

Aniyapuram, 296. 

Annamangalam, 77. 

Annayar, 287. 

Anogeissus latifoUa, 154. 

Anukkdr, 301, 

Anwar-nd-din, 63, 64, 345. 

Appar, 290, 306. 

Aranarai, 167, 301, 302, 

Arantangi, 363. 

Arappalfsvaraa-kdvil, 4,125,126. 

Arasu hzvalgdrs, 255, 351. 

Arasu Pallis, 93 note, 111. 

Aravakkurichi, G-ovemmenfc stallion at, 
24; cloth-dyeing and chintz-stamping 
at, 165, 269; rainfall at, 188 ; depnty 
tahsildar at, 243 5 described, 270; 
formerly included Pallapatti village, 
274. 

Arbuthnot & Co., Messrs., 19. 

Archaean rocks, 12. 

A rchdkas, 324. 

Aroot, 249. See also Mawab of Arcot. 
Areca-nut, 177,178. 
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Arinjava Ch6la, 35. 

Arisakkara ISTaltamans, 109. 

Ariyaldr estate, 237-8, 255, 293, 344-6. 
Ariyaldr rooks, 16. 

Ariyaldr taluk (former), 210. 

Ariyalfir town, fossiliferouB beds north of, 
16 ,• cattle fair at, 22; fair for sheep 
and goats at, 23; threatened by the 
French, 69 j Udaiyan sept called after, 
109 } Pallis of, 110, 111; weaving at, 
158; dyeing in, 163; cotton press in, 
176; market at, 176 ; rainfall in, 188; 
divisional officer at, 243; liquor shop 
in, 248; distriot munsif in, 250 ; union. 
260 ; described, 344 j proposed transfer 
of deputy tahsildar to, 349. 

Ariyar river, 9. 

Arjuna, 302, 353. 

Arkonam, 34. 

Arpikkam, 44, 

Arrack, 247. 

Arts and industries; 157-176. 

Arudra, 312. 

Arumai rank, 104. 

Arumbu-katti Vellalans, 100,102. 
Arunachalam Chetti, 269. 

Aru-nattu Vellalans, 100, 101, 102. 

Aryans, 28 note. 

Asal Valaiyans, 114. 

Asaragudi, 351. 

Asoka, 27. 

Assembly of representatives, 364. 

Attar water 173. 

Attdr, 180. 

Augustus Caesar, 270. 

Aurangzeb, 59, 78. 

Aurei, 356. 

Auvaiyar, 27,109. 

Ayadai Raghun&tho, Tondaimdn, 357. 
Avaluppu, 166, 

Avanti, 29. 

Avdram, flowers, 117; shrub, 141 j bark, 
172, 363. 

Avenues, 20, 60. 

Avitti, 338. 
ivtfr, 862, 370. 

Ayyampalaiyam, 298. 

Ayyamp^ttai, 158. 

Ayyan channel, 145,148. 

Azim-nl-Daula, 72, 


B 


Babayya of Penukonda, 338, 

Babdl tree, 20, 154, 155, 172. 

Badami, 32. 

Balfour, Surgeon-General, 201. 

Balijas, supposed origin of Panjuvettis 
from, 78; head the right hand faction, 
92,* 93 ; cloth dyeing by, 165 ; painting 
by, 169, 269; bangles made by, 374,269. 


Bamboos. 155,171, 183, 325. 

B&nas of Tiruvallam, 34, 36. 

Banasura, 348. 

Banbury, Mr. G., 336. 

Bandstand at Trichinopoly, 266. 
Bangalore, 161,162, 316. 

Bangles, earth form aking, 18, 19, 355 ; 

making of 174 ; trade in, 177. 

Banyan tree, 20, 81. 

B6rgdr cattle, 20, 21. 

Barid Saptanga Harana, 351. 

Barid Shah of Ahmadnagar, 351. 

Barks, 363. 

Barley, Mr. John, 351. 

Baskets, 171, 177, 363. 

Bassia latifolia, 19,171. 

Bathing ghats, 263, 325. 

Baulu Mudaliyar, 201 note. 

Bavani NAyakkans, 118,119. 

Bears, 24. 

Bedford, Mr. J.P., 352. 

Beer, 248. 

Bell-metal, 167, 168, 363. 

Bellary, 36. 

Belvola country, 38 note. 

Benares, 157. 

Bench courts, 251. 

Benson, Mr. O., 141. 

Beschi, Father, 362, 370. 

Betel, vine, cultivated by Kodikk&l 
Vellalans, 80, 102; extent and mode of 
cultivation, 332, 137, 138 ; trade in, 176 j 
cultivated near Nerur, 273; and at 
Lalgudi, 313.. 

Bhagavatiamman, 90. 

Bhavani, 162. 

Bhfma, 350. 

Bhimanayakkanpalaiyam, 200. 

Bhdja, 315. 

Bhojdsvarasvami, 315, 316, 318. 

BhAmi Nay in ar, 344. 

BijApur, 54, 58, 59, 329. 

Binny & Co., Messrs., 176. 

Black buck. 354. 

Blackburne, Sir W., 372. 

Blanford, Mr. H. F., 15,1G. 

Blankets, 162, 177, 363. 

Bodupatti, 298. 

Bombay, 75,158, 165, 173. 

Bommakka, 91,122, 

Bottu, 117, 118, 122,126.. 

Boundaries, of the district, 1; of Puduk- 
kdttai State, 354. 

Boundary stones, 81. 

Braohipoda, 16. 

Brahatcharanams, 824. 

Brahmanism and Hinduism, 320 note, 322. 
Brahmans, priests in Arappalfsvaran-kdvil, 
4; separate quarters for, 81; their 
customs, 81; Mmanam not worn by, 
82; food of, 84; age of marriage 
among, 94; Pallia claim to be superior 
to, 110; but will accept meals from, 
111; Uppiliyan gurus among, 117 ; 
priests to Maravans, 121 j Tdttiyans do 
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not recognize tlie superiority of, 122; 
not employed by Malaiyalis as priests, 
125; Paraiyans claim relationship to, 
130; prohibited from entering betel 
gardens, 139; soents made by, 173 ; fcod 
given in choultries to, 186; favourable 
land assessment for, 212; grants to, 
238, 365; at Kflambil, 311; round Lai- 
gndi, 312; at Srirangaro, 324; Palla 
Kolumayi rescued by one of, 341. 

Brahmapuri, 270. 

Brass work, 167,168. 

Brett, Mr., 234. 

Bride-price, 95,119,121. 

Bridges, 7,181,194, 327. 

Brihadamba, 360, 373. 

Brihadambadas, 373. 

Brown, Col., 272. 

Brown, Mr. 0. P., 2. 

Buck, black, 24. 

Bddalur, 363. 

BuddhiBt remains, 80, 281, 349, 371. 

Buffaloes, 22, 23, 89, 177. 

Building stone, 17,19, 355. 

Bukka I, 48. 

Bull-baiting, 85,107,120,127. 

Bullocks, 20-23,122, 168. 

Bulls, 126. 

Burglary, 258. 

Burma, 28, 35,155,169. 


C 


Caillaud, Captain, 69, 293, 345. 

Calcutta, 158. 

Caldwell,Bishop, his derivation of the name 
‘ Canvery,’ 7; on the Nayakkan dynasty, 
50, 56, 62; hostel dedicated to the 
memory of, 207. 

Calicut, 19. 

Cambn, 133, 134,139-141, 221. 

Canarese, 73,115,121. 

Cancer, 199. 

Canoz, Right Rev. Alexis, 75. 

Cantonment, 2C3, 327, 335. 

Cantonment Magistrate, 251, 335. 

Cape Comorin, 34, 35. 

Carnatic Railways Co , 183. 

Carnatic War, 64-72. 

Carpets, 161, 162, 165,177. 

Cassia , auriculata, 162; fiorida, 154, 155 ; 
torn, 163. 

Castes, 100-131, 252. 

Cantor, enltivation of, 139-141; oil, 164, 

. 172,177; oil-cake, 172; seeds, 165,166. 

Catechu, 164. 

Cattle, described, 20 ; fairs, 22,176, 319, 
346 ; penned in the fields, 133; food of, 
172; tanning of hides of, 172; lost 
during famine, 192; and floods, 194; 
theft of, 252, 253; wild variety of, 354; 
in Fudnkkdttai, 362, 

48 


* Caulnamah * of Mr. Read, 234. 

Canvery reservoir, 149. 

Cauvery river, valley of, 2,12; described, 
5; tributaries of, 8; embankment 
beyond, 8; alluvium of, 11 j granite 
along, 12; cretaceous rocks near, 15; 
trade in the produce near, 28; Chdla 
irrigation works in, 29; crossed by the 
Chain yas, 32; its banks cleared of 
robbers, 51; sanctity of, 91; paddy 
cultivation under, 134; irrigation from, 
143-150, 220, 226, 235-36; pgdugais of, 
153 ; timber floated down, 156; bridge 
over, 181,182, 262; ferries across, 181; 
navigation in, 182, railway line along, 
183; suggested Railway bridge over, 
185; floods in, 193, 194, 195; delta of, 
194; Kuravan robber drowned In, 254; 
water conserved, 262; water-supply to 
Trichinopoly from, 264; shrine near 
Kadambarkdvil, 281; guardian goddess 
of the embankment on, 281; village 
deities who floated down, 313,341. 

Cauvery-Vennar regulators, 144,145. 

Cemeteries, 336, 337, 

Central Jail at Trichinopoly, the Golden 
Rock near, 2, 330; fuel supply to, 156 ; 
carpet* made in, 161, 162; described, 
259; water-snpply to, 265 ; antique 
cannon in, 333; at Pudukkdttai, 368. 

Ceylon, phosphatic nodules sent to, 19; 
emigration of Nagas to, 26; old annals 
of, 27; Chdia invasions of, 27: early 
connection of South India with, 28 ; 
imports in early days fr» m, 28 ; Chdia 
king marries a princess of, 30; Fandya 
invasion of, 33 note; conquered by 
Par&ntaka I, 34; and by Rajarajal, 35, 
36, 42, 43; lost by Knlotfnnga I, 42, 43; 
present to Tanjore temple of the 
revenue of a village in, 43; its part in 
the war of the Pandyan succession, 44; 
conquered by the Nayakkans, 52; 
blankets exported to, 162; brass vessels 
| sent to, 168; proposed railway to, 184; 
j emigration to, 193. 

I Cbakkiliyans, separate quarters for, 81; 

; food of, 84; men belong to left hand 
faction, 92; their share in the flraii 
purificatory rites, 113; their connection 
with Reddis, 118, 119; Pallars and 
Paraivans claim snpe» iority over, 128; 
leather-work of, 172, 173, 343. 

Chalnkyas of Badami, 32, 3C-40 passim. , 
j Chanda Sahib, career of, 61-66; Karnr 
| besieged by, 271; his attack on Banjan- 
| gudi, 303; follows Captain Gingen to 
j tTttatur, 305; attacked by Clive at 
Piohandirkovil, 314; occupies Sri- 
rangam temple, 323; takes Trichinopoly 
town and loses it, 329, 330; tomb of, 
338; built the dome over Jsa char Shah 
mosque, 339. 

Chandavdlu, 44 note. 

Chandragiri, 52, 
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Channels, river, 143. 

Chapel at Triohinopoly, 207, 208. 

Charcoal, 182. 

Chattramanai hill, 13. 

Chattramg, L85. 

Chengi-nadn Vallambans, 119. 

Ch 6 ra kingdom, boundary cf, 8 , 281; 
origin of the people of, 26 j position of, 
27; one of the powers of Southern India, 
28; valour of the rulers of, 28, 29 ; 
conquered by Karikal Chdla, 29 ; Cbola 
conflicts with, 29, 30, ruler invited to 
the Chdla sacrifice, 30 ; invaded b}' the 
Chalukyas, 32; joins the confederacy 
against the Fallavas, 32; Chdla king 
marries a princess of, 34, 42 ; Rajaraja’s 
victories over, 35 ; rebellions in, 37; 
Chdla wars with, 38,39 j rebellion in, 42 ; 
blessed by Auvaiyar, 109; Karfir 
supposed to be the capital of, 270; 
Y 6 ttaimangalam founded by the ruler 
of, 276. 

Cheroots, 173. 

Chettis, 282, 285, 287, 363. 

Chidambaram, temple covered with gold 
by Par&ntaka Chola, 34 ; title of 
‘R&jaraja’ given him by the temple 
authorities at, 35 ; pith obtained from, 
169 ; bridge over the coleroon near, 
181 j nature of the deity in, 288, 323 
note ; festival at, 312. 

Chidambaram Ohetti, 269. 

Chief Court at Pudukkdttai, 367, 

Chikka D 6 va Rfi-ya, 58, 232. 

China bangles, 175. 

Chinna JLndavankdvil, 168, 2G9. 

Chinna Dhar^puram, 270. 

Chinna Inti Tdttiyans, 122 , 

Chinna Muthalapatti, 298, 

Chinnar* river, 182, 303. 

Chinnavalaiyam, 349. 

Chintalavfcdi, 278. 

Chintamani, 193. 

Chintamani cemetery, 337. 

Chint&mani 6dai, 148. 

Chintz-stamping, 165,166, 269. 

Chiruta-palU , 2. 

Chloritic schists, 14. 

Chloroxylon Sivieiema, 154. 

Chddas, 27, 29, 45. 

Chokkan4tha N&yakkan, 56, 57, 329, 337. 

Chdla-Ammdli, 35 note. 

Chdla-Pandyas, 43. 

Chdla rook, 340, 

Cholam, 134, 139,141, 221. 

Chdlamparai, 340. 

Chdlapuram Chettis, 100 ,101. 

Chdlas, boundary of their kingdom, 8 , 9 , 
281 ; history of, 26-48 ; recent inscrip¬ 
tions of,^ 49 ; disappear from history, 
51; Auvaiyar’s blessing on, 109 ; anients 
built by, 144 ; revenue system of, 209 j 
their connection with Kavdr, 270, 272, 
273 ; Palayasengadam believed to have 
been their capital, 282 ; their capital at 
XJraiyllr destroyed, 339, 340 ; their 


capital at Gangaikandapuram, 347 . 
inscriptions of, 348, 349, 350, 356; their 
connection with Pudukkdttai State 
356. 5 

Ch(5l4ndra-simhaohaturvddimangalam, 43 . 

Cholera, goddess of, 89, 90, 125 ; patients 
abandoned by the HalaiyaUs, 127 ; 
deaths during the 1877 famine from’ 
192 ; statistics of deaths from, 196. 

Chdliya Chettis, 92. 

Ohdliya Paraiyans, 131. 

Chdliya Vell4kns, 100, 103, 

Chdliyans, 324. 

Choultries, 185. 

Christ Church at Triohinopoly, 76, 337. 

Christians, 74, 203, 238, 362. 

Chrome ore, 18. 

Chuckley-pollam, 331 note. 

Church of England, 74. 

Cigars, 177. 

Civil Justice, 250, 367. 

Claudius Ccesar, 270, 

Clays, 355. 

Cleveland, General, 336. 

Climate, 10, 355. 

Clive, Lord, his part in the Carnatic 
War, 65, 66 5 his supposed residence 
at Triohinopoly, 206, 336 ; drives 

D’Auteuil into Banjangudi, 304 5 
reduces Pick&ndarkdvil, 314 ; his fight¬ 
ing at Samayapuram, 316 ; bombards 
Syfrangam temple, 323; his letters 
to the Pudukkdtfcai Raja, 359. 

Clock-tower at Triohinopoly, 266, 

Clogstoun, Mr., 255 note. 

Club (European), at Triohinopoly, 257, 
336. 

Cobra, 15. 

Coohin-China, 26. 

Cochineal, 163,164. 

Cocoanut tree, common in the district, 
19 ,* avenues of, 20 ; thatch made of the 
leaves of, 81 ; omens observed in the 
cultivation of, 138 ; planted in the 
reserved forests, 155 ; mats made of 
the leaves of, 162 ; ropes made from 
the fibre of, 170 j carving on tbe shells 
of, 170; ropc-s made from the flower 
sheath of, 171; oil from, 171; shells 
used in soap manufacture, 174 j export 
of nuts, 176. 

Coimbatore district, western boundary of 
the district, 1 ; bounded by tbe cauvery, 
6 ; Amaravati river flows through, 7; 
cattle from, 20 , 21 , 22 ; pony-breeding 
in, 24 ; conquered by Xditya Chdla I, 
33 ; Uppiliyans in, 115 ; timber import¬ 
ed from, 155 ; carpets sent to,. 162 ; 
soap exported to, 174 ; river navigation 
in, 182. 

Coimbatore town, 247. 

Coins, of Rajar4ja I, 42 j local names of, 
179 j Roman', 270, 356 ; found at 
Samayapuram, 319 ; and the Golden 
Rock, 33 i ; of Udaiyarp4laiyam, 351 ; 
[ of Pudukkdttai State, 360, 373. 
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Coleroon river, described, 5 ; Nandiyar 
falls into, 9 ; S.P.G-. mission stations on 
the north, of, 77 $ irrigation from, 143 to 
150, 220, 226 ; padugais of, 154; ferries 
across, 181 ; bridge over, 181, 182; 
navigation in, 182 ; railway line from, 
183 j floods in, 193, 194,195, 314 ; water j 
conserved, 262 ; .French soldiers drown- j 
ed in, 314; channels from, 348. j 

Colleges, 203, 204-208, 369. 

Colombo, export to it of cattle, sheep and 
goats, 23, 277, 346 ; cloths, 165 ; 

jewellery, 169 ; oil and cake, 172 ; 
scents, 173 ; and bangles, 175 j rope 
imported from, 171. 

Conjeeveram, Ghola country extended 
, beyond, 27 ; Pallava occnpation of, 31; 
Pallavas driven back to, 32 ; Chdla, 
capital, 34 ; important city, 42 ; 
OhAra king marches to, 46 ; taken by 
the P&ndyas, 49 ; its connection with j 
the right and left hand factions, 92, j 
93 ; Yanniyans lived in, 111 ; Malaiyilis j 
came from, 130 ; Taira Perumal of j 
Batnagiri came from, 285; earth lingam j 
at, 323 note; founder of Udaiyar- J 
palaiyam estate came from, 350. ; 

Coorg, 35, 36. 

Cope, Captain, 64. 

Copper, 18,167,175. | 

Copper sulphate, 166. 

Coral reefs, 15,16. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 71, 234. j 

Corundum, 18, 19. I 

Cotton, cultivation of, 139, 140 ; weaving j 
of, 157, 159 ; pressing of, 176, 346; ! 
trade in, 176 j weights for seeds of, 177. j 
Cotton, Sir Arthur, 144,149. [ 

Cotton, Mr. J. J,, Inscriptions on Madras j 
Tombs by, 337. 

Cowl purakudis, 212. 

Cows, 22, 23. 

Cretaceous rocks, 14. 

Crillon, M., 324. 

Crime, 252-254, 368; of Kalians, 107 j I 
Sudarm&ns, 109 j Paliis, 111 ; Uralis, j 
112 ; Yalaiyans, 114 ; Reddis, 118; I 
Pallans, 129. ! 

Criminal castes, 252. 

Criminal gangs, 258. 

Criminal Justice, 251, 367. 

Crops, rotation of, 136,140. 

Crystals, 169. 

Cuddalore, 15,17, 69, 324. 

Guddapah, 169. 

Cultivation methods, 136,139,140. 

Cnnliffe, Mr. Brooke, 15. 

Curtains, 269. 

Cyclones, 189,194, 355. 

0x8% of Russia, 321, 337. 

D 

Daooity, 252, 258. 

Bftkfihiuanittdns, 100. { 


[ Dalbergia. Sissoo , 154. • 
j Dalton, Captain; his attack on D’Auteuil 
66,304; leit by Lawrence at Trichino- 
poly, 66,67; Cauvery bridge dedicated 
to, 182; his description of Uttatur, 305j 
his action near Uitatdr, 305, 306; his 
j attach on Srirangam, 323; helps Law- 
| rence in the fii st siege of Trichinopoly, 

; 331; his attack on Uyyakondan-tiru- 

1 malai, 342. 

! Dalton’s battery, 68 , 333, 335, 336. 

| Dalton’s Memoir, 304. 

I Damalcheruvu pass, 63. 

Dancing-g£rlB,97,113,117. 
Dandayudiiapani, 2 S 8 . 

Danish mission, 76 . 

Darga. See Mosque. 

Dasara, 372. 

Dasaris, 258. 

Dasavarman, 39. 

Date trees,, 155. 

D’Auteuil, 65, 304,306, 318. 

D«er, spotted, 24, 354. 

Deities, 88-91, 

Delhi, emperor of, 344; exhibition at, 
169, 170. 

De’Nobili, Robert, 74. 

Density of population, 73. 

Dfaai kaval , 256* 

Deva Haya II, 49. 

D5vad4nam, 280,337. 

D5vanampataam, 351. 

D 6 vandr, 300. 

D5varmalai, 278, 279. 

D4vastanam, 369. 

Dhara, 42. 

Dharmii Yarma, 288. 

Dharmapuri cattle, 20,21. 

Diaim nd Jubilee Park, 266. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, 154. 

Digestive system, diseases of, 197. 

Dinavasi Amman, 302. 

Dindigul town, hides and skins exported 
to, 23; besieged by Mysore troops, 54; 
Tirumala Nayakkan’s dream at, 56 5 
Chanda Sahib’s brother appointed gov¬ 
ernor of, 62; Srirangam occupied by 
Mysore troops from, 69; bell-metal 
vessels of, 168; leather imported from, 
172; tobacco and cheroots of, 173; road 
■ to, 180,182; railway to, 183. 

DfpAvali, 85, 152. 

Dispensaries, 76,200, 261. 

Distance, measures of, 179. 

District Board, roads managed by, 180; 
tolls and ferries leased by, 181; leper 
hospital formerly assisted by, 201 ; ses¬ 
sional school established by, 204; local 
affairs managed by, 260. 

District Court, 77, 250. 

District Jail, 201, 259. 

District Judge, 250,257. 

District kaval, 256. 

District Magistrate, 251. 

District Mmsifs, 250. 
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Divi-divi trees, j 55. 

Divisional charges, 242. 

Diwan in Council, Pudukkdttai, 364. 
Diwan Peshkar, 364. 

Dodson, Rev. T. H., 207. 

Dodson printing press, 176. 

Dogs, wild, 24. 

Dolls, 170. 

Double crop, 232. 

Drainage. 261, 263, 265. 

Draupadi, 92, 294. 

Dress, 82. 

Ducks, 141. 

Dupleix, 66. 

Dyeing, 163, 167. 


£ 


Ear, diseases of, 199. 

Earthquakes, 195. 

Earth-salt, 244. 

East India Distilleries and Sugar Fac¬ 
tories Co,, Ld., 247. 

Edayapatti, 174, 277. 

Edayatti, HO. 

Education, 203-208, 369. 

Edward VII, 336. 
janga R&yan, 291. 
k&dasi festival at Srirangam, 322. 

Ek6ji> 58, 329. 
lasogamtrus , 84. 
likuriohi, 346. 

Elam, 28, 

Elamadichi, 89. 

Elamanfir, 183, 325. 

Elava idr, 269. 

Elephantiasis, 199. 

EUore, 32. 

Elumiseram rock, 331. 

Embroidery, 161. 

Emigration, 73, 151,193. 

Enteric fever, 198. 

Eraiydr, 301. 

Erappu Mdhanfir, 297. 

Eriolsena HooTceriana, 171. 

Erode town, 180,183. 

Erra Golla Tdttiyans, 122. 

Erumaipatri, 18. 

Erumarappatti, 269. 

ErumbSsvarara, 326, 331. 

Eryth* oxylon vnonogymm } 154. 

Esamalai hill, 302. 

Esanai, 118. 

Esanakdnai, 106. 
jattam, 148. 

Ettarai Kdppu, 106. 

Ettarai K<5ppu Valaiyans, 114. 

Ettu ceremony, 99. 

Eugenia jambolana, 154, 322. 

Excise, 366. 

Exports, Chapter YI passim. 

Eye, diseases of, 199. 

Eyre Coote, Sir, 70, 71,335, 359. 


V 

Factions, 92. 

Fakirs, 338. 

Fakir’s rook, 67, 331, 332, 333. 

Fakir’s tope, 67, 332. 

Famines, 57, 58, 188-193, 355. 

Farm labourers, 151. 

.Farms, 210. 

Fauna, of the cretaceous age, 14, 15,16 
17; existing, 20-25. ~ * 

Fawcett, Mr. F., 253 note. 

Feistmantel, Dr., 14. 

Ferishta, 46. 

Ferries, 381. 

Festivals, domestic, 85; public, 91; at 
Samayapuram, 318; Srirangam, 322; 
at Pafctdr, 341; and at Nathar Shih 
mosque, 338. 

Fever, 5,192,196,198. 

Finance, in Pndukkdttai State, 364, 

Fire-walking, 92. 

Fish, 4, 25, 340. 

‘ Five Rocks,’ the, 331. 

Flagstaff at Triohinopoly, 339. 

Flints, 17, L8, 19. 

Floods, 189, 193-195, 265. 

Flora, 19. 

Fodder grass, 155. 

Food, 84. 

Foote, Mr. R. Bruce, 17. 

Forbes, Professor Edward, 15. 

Forests, 3, 5,153-156, 360. 

Forts, 291, 830, 335. 

French, the, their part in the Carnatic 
wars, 64-70; their connection with 
Turaiydr estate, 293; their attack on 
Ranjangudi, 303, and *6ttatlir, 306; 
deserters from, 316, 317, 321; their 
fights at Srirangam, 323; and Trichino- 
poly, 331-335; their dealings with 
Ariyaldr, 345 ; and Udaiy arpalaiyam, 
352. 

French Rock, 330-333 passim. 

Fruit trees, 19,194. 

Fullers’ earth, 163,164,174. 

Funeral ceremonies, 98; among Uppili- 
yans, 116; Maravans, 121; Ma’aiy&lis, 
128; Pallans, 130; and Padaiyachis, 
131. 

Fusiliers' Mess, 336. 


G 


Gajab&hu, 26 note. 

Gall-nut, used in dyeing, 163, 164,166; 

painting, 169; and tanning, 172. 

Game, 24, 25. 

Games, 86. 

G&napati, 89. 

Gandar&ditya Chdla, 35. 

Gandharvakdttai, 363. 
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Gindfvatirtham, 352. 

Ganga-Pallavas, 30, 32, 33, 356. 
Gangaikandapuram, 27, 37, 91, 347. 
Gangai-konda-Chola, 37, 347. 
Gangaikonda-C hdlapuram, 38, 42, 47, 347. 
Gangakunda, 347. 

Gangapuri, 347. 

Gangas of Mysore, 34, 36, 42. 

Ganges, 9, 106, 347, 348. 

Garnet, 14,18. 

Garadamangalam, 16,18, 19. 

Gasteropoda, 16. 

Gantamiputra, 31 note. 

Geology, 12-17. 

Gingee, Nayakkan rulers of, 63 ; attacked 
by Golconda and taken by Bijapur, 54; 
Chokkanatha’s expedition against, 57 ; 
Maratba power in, 59, 60; advance of 
Nazir Jang to, 64 ; Linga Eeddi defeats 
the freebooters from, 292; taken by 
the Mughals, 351. 

Gingelly, cultivation of, 134, 139; oil 
from, 164, 165, 172, 177; oil-cake of, 
172; trade in, 182. 

Gingen, Captain, 64, 303-306, 314, 323. 
Glass-ware, 174,175,177. 

Guana Y51 vipntran, 115. 

Gneisses, 12,13. 

Goa Mission, 74, 270, 362. 

Goanese merchants, 167. 

Goats, numerous in the district, 22 ; 
described, 23; excluded from forest 
reserves, 156 ; tanning of skins of, 172; 
export of, 177. 

Gokarndsvara, 373. 

Golconda, 53, 54, 59. 

Golden Rock, fighting near, 67, 68, 330- 
332 passim ; jail at the foot of, 259; 
name given by Orme and Cambridge to 
the Fakir’s Rock, 67, 331, 332. 
Goldsmiths* weights, 177. 

Goofcy, 279. 

G6pa Timma, 49. 

Gordou, Woodroffe & Co., Messrs., 19. 
G<5sha, 79. 

Graham, Mr., 234. 

Grama, 139,140. 

Grand Aniout, 6, 47,143-145,181. 

Granier de Falton, Father Louis, 75. 
Granite, 12,13,182, 367. 

Grazing grounds, 23, 156. 

Grazing* tax, 211. 

Great Southern of India Railway Co., 183. 
Green vitriol, 163,164. 

Ground-nut, 139,140, 176, 363; oil from, 
177; oilcake of, 173. 

Growth of population, 73. 

Guava tree, 19. 

Guha Vellalans, 163. _ 

Guinea-worm, 198,355. 

Gu ib adams, 157* 

Gurukkals, 100. 

Gnruvilapparkdvil, 347, 348. 

Gnsar&ti bullocks, 20. 

Gypsum, 18 . 


Haidar AH, war with, 70, 71; converts to 
Islam made by, 78; revenue system of, 
232; takes Kardr, 271; and N&makkal, 
i 299 ,* temples demolished by, 307; Sri- 
: rangam handed over to, 324; bis attack 

| on Tricbinopoly, 335; restores Ariyaldr 
| and Udaiyarpalaiyam, 345; KflaniJai 
occupied by, 371. 

Hanuman, 289, 299. 305. 

Hardwickia binata, 354. 

Hares, 86. 

Harihara II, 48. 

Harrison, Lieut., 334. 

Hatsell, Mr. William, 351. 
Havinodu-Valanidu, 29 note. 

Heber, Bishop, 76, 337. 

Hemp-drugs, 24S. 

Hides, 177. 

Hill villages, 225, 226. 

Hills 2, 154. 

Hindus, 74, 79, 81-131, 203. 

Hindustani, 73,78. 

History, of the district, 26-72; of Fudak- 
kottai State, 355-360. 

Holy places, 80, 91. 

Horse-gram, 139. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, maintained by 
missionary bodies, 76, 77; account of, 
200-202; at Kardr, 261; at Triehino- 
poly, 266; in Pudukkdtfcai State, 369. 
Hottur, 36. 

House building, 176. 

House-tax, 245, 261. 

Household vessels, 167, 177. 

Houses, 81,126. 

Hoysala Ballalas, established themselves 
near Srir&ngam, 45; inscriptions of, 46, 
284, 350; Vijayanagar founded by a 
former feudatory of, 48; Hannan dr 
founded by, 315; their connection with 
Triohinopdy town not clear, 328. 
Hoysalesvara, 315. 

Halfczsch, Dr., 26 note, 32, 33 note. 

Human sacrifice, 4. 

Humidity, 10. 

Ranting, 86. 

Hurricanes, 193, 194, 

Hussain •ul-mnlk, 210, 213, 

Hyaenas, 24. 

Hyderabad, 158. 


I 

Ibbandi sheep, 23. 

Ibrahim Nabi, 79 
Ichi tree, 20, 81. 

Idaiyans, 362. 

Idols, 168. 

Ilamagans, 362, 

Tlavu wood, 170. 

Hupped tree, 19,24; oil, 171* 172, 174; 
oil-cake, 172. 
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Iluppdr xp&g&aam, 250. 

Iluppdr village, Tulava Vellalans in, 101 ; 
projected channel near, 150; weaving 
at, 157,158, 159 ; dyeing and stamping 
at, 165; described, 310; road through, 
363. 

Impartible Estates Act, 237, 280, 283. 
Implements, agricultural, 141. 

Jmports, Chapter VI passim. 

Ina Kuravans, 253, 258. 

Inam Commission, 238. 

Inam. land, 147, 236, 238. 

Inam villages, 228, 365. 

Income-tax, 249. 

Indian antiquary , 308. 

Indigo, cultivated on web land, 134 j 
refuse used as manure, 136; wild 
variety used as manure, 141; used in 
dyeing,163-167; and in painting, 169. 
Indra, 371. 

Industrial schools, 160, 173, 203, 204. 
Industries, 157-176, 259, 327, 303. 

Inga dulcis , 154, 155. 

Inscriptions at Allahabad, 31; Anbil, 49 ; 
Arpakkam, 44; Gangaikonda-Chdla- 
puram, 47, 348; Hottur, 36; Jam- 
bukdsvaram temple, 315; K&lahasti, 

34 j Kardr, 272; Kilappaluvdr, 349; 
KudimiyamaUi, 371; Ldlgudi, 33,312; 
Mahdndragivi, 37; Mdlappaluvdr, 350; 
Nellore, 46; Periyav&ikkal head, 288; 
PSttaiv&ttalai, 314; Ratnagiri, 284; 
Samayapuram, 318, 319; Sondalai, 33 
note ; Sdmdr, 34 ; Sriniv&sanalldr, 289 ; 
Snrangam, 45,49,321,323; Suchindram, 
34; Tillaistanam, 33 note ; Tinnevelly, 
47; Tiruchendurai, 325 ; Tirukkalikkun- 
ram, 34; Tinikkattupp&JJi, 45; Tirumala- 
vAdi, 350; Tiruppalatturai, 48, 49; Tiru- 
vadi, 46 note; Tiruvollarai, 325; Tiichi- 
nopoly, £1, 48, 328, 339, 340; Ulclcal, 

35 note; Uttatur, 307; Uyyakondan head- 
sluice, 314 ; Uyyakondan-tirumalai, 347; 
and at Vcnjarnan Gddalur, 275. 

Inscriptions in Ceylon, 42; and Padnk- 
kdttai State, 355, 356, 357. , 

Inscriptions of /.chyuta, 49; Aditya 
Chdla I, 33; Aditya Chdla II, 35 
note; the C5hdd*s, 29; the Chdlas, 
209, 272, 289, 314, 321, 343, 349, 350, 
356 j Ganga-Pallavas, 30, 356; Gautami- 
putra, 31 note; Gdpa Timma, 49; 
Harihara II, 48; the Hoysalas, 321, 
323, 350; Kampana TJdaiyar, 48; 
Krishna Raya, 49; Kulasdkhara Chera, 
46 note j Kulasdkhara P&ndya, 47; 
Kuldttnnga Chdla III, 47, 289, 314,340; 
Mahdndravarman I, 31; Maravarman 
Sundara-P andy a I, 45; Narasimha- 
varman I, 31; the Nayakkans, 340; 
Nripatunga, 33 *, the Pallavas, 32, 339, 
356; the Pandyas, 275, 321,' 323, 339* 
348, 350, 350; Parantaka 0h<5la, 321; 
Rajaraja. I, 42; Eajardja III, 288; 
Rajdndra Chdla, 38 j R&jeadra Ddva, 39; 


the Rdshtrakdtas, 35; Rudradaman, 31 
note; Saluva Samgama Devamaharaia 
49; Simhavishnu, 31; the Udaiy&I 
palaiyam zamindars, 352; the Vhava- 
nagar kings, 321; Vira Sdmesvara, 284 • 
Virdpdksha, 348. * 

IrattsCmandalam, 39, 

Iratfcipadi, 40. 

Iron ore, rocks containing, 13 •, used in 
dyeing, 163, 164; and painting, 169; 
export of, 182; in Pudukkdttai State 
354. 

Iron sand, 163,164,169, 

Irrigation, in Chdla times, 29, 37, 47; for 
plantains, 138; present arrangements 
143-150; in Pudukkdttai State, 362. 

Irrigation cess, 146, 231, 233, 236. 

Irulans, 302. 

Irumbddippatti, 23, 277. 

Irumhuli tree, 154. 

Irungaldr. granite near, 12; mission work 
in, 77; mission hospital in, 77, 200, 
industrial school in, 204. 

Ivory, pictures on, 169. 


J 


Jabbalpnr rocks, 14. 

Jack tree, 19, 325. 

Jaggery, weights for, 177. 

Jails, 259, 368. 

Jaimini Satnagas, 311. 

Jainism, 31, 80 : relics of, at Mahadana- 
puram, 282; Pdfctamittalai, 314; Tiru- 
vorumbur, 326 ; and Jayankonda-Ch<51a- 
puram, 349 ; in Pudukkdttai State, 855, 
371. 

Jallikats, 21. 

Jambukdsvaram, temple at, 91, 315, 322, 
323; basket work of, 171, 

Janaka, 318. 

Jat Avar man Sundara-Pandya I, 46. 

Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya II, 46. 

Jatkas, 363. 

Jayankoncla-Chdla, 35 note. 

Jayankonda-Chdlapuram, Paraiyan settle¬ 
ment near, 77; Jain remains in, 80; 
weaving ah, 158, 159; brass vessels 
made near, 167; union, 260; described, 
348. 

Jayaeimha II, 38. 

Jayasimha (Chalukyan prince), 89. 

Jesuits, their work in the district, 74, 75; 
college maintained by, 204; letters of, 
210; at Kardr, 271; at Trichinopoly, 
327, 362. 

Jewellery, 83,169. 

Jewels, 253, 320. 

Jiginas , 328. 

Jdnagans, 78. 

Justice, administration of, 250-259. 

Justice of the Peace, 251. * 
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Kachi Ohinna Nallappa Kalakka Tola 
Udaijar, 351. 

Kachi Nallappa Kalakka T<51a Udaiyar, 
351. 

Kachuniannu , 175. 

Kadambai, 170. 

Kadambarkdvil, 280, 284. 
Kadankdrapallam , 314. 

Kadaram, 38. 

Kdddranibam tract, 210, 211,214, 217. 
Kadavangudi uralis, 112, 

Kadavdr estate, 148, 237, 279, 310. 
Kadayakndi grant, 357 note. 

Kadayar, 103. 

Kadnkkai tree, 154. 

Kaduvetti, 286, 287. 

Kaikdlans, caste god of, 91 ; rows of, 92; 
belong to left hand faction, 92, 93; 
bards among, 104; Malaiyalis trace 
their origin to, 124; weaving of, 160. 
KaiZis, 157, 160. 

Kajdnd m.6du, 318. 

Kaladis, 369. 

Kalahasti, 34,174,175, 323 note. 

Kalakam, 28. 

Kalarampattn, 302. 

Kalattdr darga, SO. 

Kales D6va, 46. 

Kaliamman, 89,125, 341. 

Kalinga, 36, 41, 42,289. 

Kailai, 280. 

Kailakkudi, 16. 

Kalians, Pnlikknlam bullocks kept by, 21; 
descendants of the Nagas, 26; orna¬ 
ments of, 84; bnll-baiting by, 86; 
favourite deity of, 89 ; caste panchayats 
among, 93 note; marriage customs of, 
95 note, 96; call themselves Vellalans, 
102; described, 106; social position of, 
106, 109; traditional origin of, 120; 
crime of, 252 ; Tcdval system of, 254-258; 
Kardr garrisoned by, 271; worship the 
Ondi Karuppu god on the Kettaimalai i 
hill, 313; numerons in Pudukkdttai J 
State, 360. 

Kalpacti village, 13,18,185. I 

Kalrayan bills, 4, 

Kaly&ni, 36. 

Kamakshi, 292. ! 

Kamakshi Ammal, 308. 

Kamakshi Amman, 288. 

Kamalalayam, 299. ^ 

Kamanay nkkanpalaij am, 106. j 

Kdmandi, 85. ! 

Kambayanayakkandr, 279. < 

Kamela powder, 163. ^ j 

Kammalans, their relation to Musalmans, j 
79; belong to left hand faction, 92; j 
Paraiyans will not accept meals from, J 
130; metal-work of, 187; muRical in- ; 
struxnents made by one of the, 170; ; 
wood and stone carving of, 170; science | 
of honse building cultivated by, 176. 


Kampana Udaiy&r, 48. 

Kampli, 38. 

Kanakasabhai Pillai, Hr., 26, 27, 29,328 
note. 

Kandratirtham tank, 148. 

Kangayam cattle, 20, 21. 

Kkngaya mpal aiy am, 103. 

Kaniyala Brahmans, 87. 

Kaniyala Vellalans, 100, 102. 

Kankar limestone, 18, 19. 

Kannadiya IJppiliyans, Uo. 

Kannandr, 81, 109, 287, 315. 

Kannappa Xayanar, 214. 

Kannarapalaiyam, 167, 168,343, 3 *9. 
Kannimar, 139, 278. 

Kanvar, 298. 

Kapila water-lift, 148. 

Kapila (sage), 297. 

Kapilamalai, 297. 

Kapili powder, 163, 164. 

Karadiktdam, 34 9. 

Karai, 18,176, 301. 

Karaikk&tfcan Vellalans, 100, 102. 

Karaipdstan&r river, 8,13, 28,143. 
Karambakndi, 159; 163,167, 363. 

Karan, 326. 

Karavillikombai forest reserve, 155. 

Karik&l Chdla, 28. 

Karikal (of Chdla dynasty), 340. 

KaHkottan tree, 154. 

Kariyamanikkara, 167. 

Karbattan Vellalans, 100. 

KarnamSy 241,242. 

Karpdra Ohefctis, 115. 

Kartikai, 85. 

Karukk&kkoriebi, 356. 

Kdrumarudai tree, 154. 

Karumparattans, 362. 

Karunada Muttayya Nayakkan, 279. 
KarangdrU , village, 106; tree, 154. 

Karnppan, resides in village boundary 
stones, 81 ; favourite god of the Kalians, 
89, 108, 313 i at Mdhandr, 297. 
Karuppatfcdr, 168, 280. 

K'aruppnr (Kardr taluk), 119. 

Kamppdr (IMaivarpdlaiy&m taluk), 165, 
166, 167,169, 343. 

Karuppus, 278, 313. 

Kardr taluk, 232, 240, 268-276. 

Kardr town, on the Amaravati river, 7; 
granite near, 12 ; fair for sheep and 
goats at, 23 ; Government stallion 
stationed at, 24; besieged by Chanda 
Sabib, 62; its vicissitudes during the 
Mysore wars, 70, 71; mission work in, 

78 ; Miriyarnmnn shrine in, 90; manure 
nsed near, 142; weaving factory at, 
160,162; carpet manufacture at, 161; 
cloth-dyeing and chintz-stamping at, 
165 ; brass vessels mode in, 167; paint¬ 
ing in, 169; stone-polishing at, 170; 
idols made near, 170; basket-work of, 
171; tobacco leaf obtained from, 173; 
bangles made in, 174; printing press in, 
176 ; technical school at, 176 ; road 
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through, 180, 182; municipality, 181, 
261; railway station, 183 j proposed 
railway to Perambaldr from, 185; 
rainfall in, 188 j compulsory vaccination 
in, 198; hospital at, 200 ; schools in, 
204 ; divisional officer at, 243; liquor 
shops at, 248; district munsif at, 250; 
bench cour- at, • 251; water-supply 
and drainage of, 261; described, 270- 
273. 

Kardr&r, 273. 

Karuvandar&ya-Bommad6va, 91, 117. 
Karuvattar river, 8. 

Karavidacher, 349. 

Kas&n tree, 154, 156, 165, 166. 
K&t-Bava-Pallivasal, 80. 

Katlai, 163, 277. 

Xatlai Selavu, 241. 

Kattaikalaisvami, 326. 

K&ttapuli, 181. 

K&tbSri, 278. 

Kattu Mti, 257. 

Kabtu. Pallia, 111. 

K&ttubM, 370. 

Kattub&v& Palliv&sal, 370. 

K&Ltuputtdr, school at, 204; mitt a, 237, 
242; union, 260 ; described, 287. 
Kattuv&ris, 148. 

K&vclI system, 238, 254, 255. 

K&valy&r, 254, 255, 346. 

Kavalk&ran, 252. 

Kavalkaran Kuravaus, 253. 

Kavarai Uppiliyans, 115, 116. 
Kavaraip&laiyam, 174,175, 343. 

Kavarais, 78, 92,169, 171. 

Kavaru river, 181. 

K&v6ra muni, 7. 

K&v4ri river. See Canvery river. 
K&v6ripatnam, 27, 28, 29, 282. 

Kavin&d tank, 362. 

Kavin&dn, 358. 

Kaye, Hr., 15. 

Kayittn k6l, 178. 

Kerala, 34. 

Kerosine oil, 171, 172. 

Kh&n S&hib canal, 182- 
Kfl-n&du Yallambans, 119. 

Kila Y5ppankuli, 349. 

Kilakanavay village, 13. 

Kilambil, 90, 311. 

Kilanilai, 358, 359, 363, 370. 

Kilappaluvnr, 188, 243, 260, 349. 

Kila van of Ramnad, 357. 

Kilaytir, 349. 

Kiliydr, 68. 

Ki Hi valla van, 30. 

Kilpatrick, Captain, 182. 

King-Emperor, 321, 336. 

Kirambdr, 167, 286. 

Kiran&r (Kulittalai taluk)? 13. 

Kirandr (Pudukkdttai State), 167, 363, 
364. 

Kirimm'ji, 163 . 

Kistvaens, 301, 355. 

Kocchennigann&n, 30. 


Kodamurti river, 148.182. 

Kodikk&I Vell&lans, 100, 102, 138, 313. 
Kodmgal drain, 148. 

Kodiy&dw, 23. 

Kodukkaputi tree, 154,155. 

Kodumbalur, 355, 374. 

Kodumudi, 247 note. 

Kdilbirumalam, 811. 

Kdildr torment, 4. 

Kdkkilli, 30. 

Kolar, 41. 

Kolattdr taluk, 304, 365, 368. 

Kolattdr (Perambaliir talnk), 109. 
Kolatt.fir (Trichinopoly taluk). 183. 

Kolh apur, 38. 

Kotinji, 141. 

Kollaimalai hill, 4. 

Kollaimalai hills, described, 2, 3; Karai- 
pdtbandr riseR in, 8 ; gorge between the 
Pachaimalais and, 8 ; detritus from, 11; 
gneissic rocks in, 12 ; iron ores in, 13; 
game in, 24; Malaiyamans near, 108; 
Malaiy&lis of, 123-128; cultivation on, 
140; forest on, 153, 154, 155; settle¬ 
ment of the villages on, 236. 
fColleg&l Bilk, 158. 

Koltidam. Soe Coloroon. 

Kolum&yamman, 89. 

Kdmatis, 128,139. 

Kdmbai village, 3, 225. 

Kombarakku, 163. 

Konas6garam; 287. 

Konasilam, 287. 

Konda p6dw, 140. 

Kondaikabti Vell&lans, 100. 
Kondak&ranpallam, 9. 

Kondaman&yakkan patti, 167, 296. 
Kondayan-kdttai Maravans, 120. 
l<ondi<?hettipatti, 298. 

Kondidttis, 241. 

Konga Paraiyans, 131. 

Konga Uppiliyans, 115. 

Konga V ell&lans, on the Kollaimalais, 5 ; 
disregard the sanctity of the cow, 23 j 
tattooing among, 84 j caste panoh&yats 
of, 93 notes; marriage customs of, 94, 
96; funeral ceremonies of, 98 note ; 
described, 102-105. 

Kougalayi, 126. 

Kongu country, 33, 46, 272. 

Kongu sivabyams, 272, 275. 

Konnai tree, 154, 155. 

Koppam, 38, 39. 

Kdrai mats, 162. 

Kdr&ikutti, 119. 

K<5ra.iyar river, 9,181. 

Korambus, 140. 

Korangunathankdvil, 289. 

Korkai, 43. 

Kosavampatti, 174, 297. 

Kossmab, Franz, 14,18. 

Kottachernvu, 274. 

Kottagiri, 28. 

Kdttaikarai. 28. 

Kdtb&r, 42, 43. 
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Kovalai Vaykkal, 182 
Kdvaudakurichi, 309. 

Koviladi, 68. 

Kdyampalli, 159, 269. 

Kdyilolugu, 321. 

Krishna III, 34. 

Krishna Bay a, 49. 

Krishna Ddaiyar, 281. 

Krishnappa Kdvakkan, 307. 

Kddal, 39, 40. 

Kddali, 39. 

Kddalsangam, 39. 

Kudi kavalgars, 255- 
Kudimaramat system, 147. 

Kudukuduppai Tdttiyans, 122. 
Kudumiyamalai, 356, 371. 

Kukfir, 148. 

Kulaiyar river, 182. 

Knlanth&lamman, 89. 

Kulapandis, 255. 

KulaBdkhara Chdra, 46. 

Kulasdkhara (three Pandya Kings), 46, 
356. 

Kulittalai kittuvari, 150. 

Knlittalai fcalnk, 277. 

Kulittalai town, hill near, 2; Jain remains 
near, 80; Kondaikatti Yellalans in, 100 ; 
weaving at, 158,159,161; idols made in, 
168; ferry in, 181; railway-station, 183 ; 
rainfall in, 188; liquor shop in, 248; 
district munsif in, 250; anion, 260; 
described, 280. 

Kuldfctunga I, 36, 40, 41, 43, 47. 
Kuldttnnga II, 44. 

Kuldttunga III, 44, 47, 314, 340. 

Kuhi Tculi, 257. 

Kulumani, 159, 309. 

Kumar a Krishnappa Kayak k an, 52. 
Kum&ra Muttn Kayak kan, 55. 

Kumara Oppilada Malavaraya Kayin4r, 
346. 

Kumarapatti hill, 14. 

Kumaripalaiyam, 19. 

Kumbakdnam, catholic diocese of, 75; 
cloth imported to, 160; and exported 
from, 167 ; brass vessel of, 168 ; granite 
sent to, 182; Jains from, 355. 

Kumeri cultivation, 140. 

Knnattur, 351. 

Kundu seed, 177. 

Kunduva-n&fctu-tokkadn Ur4lis, 112. 
Knppamma, 88. 

Kuppampalaiyam, 298. 

Kuppan&rpatti, 281. 

Knppnsami, 88. 

Kuravans, tattooing among, 84; make rope 
from cocoanut fibre, 170; basket-work 
of, 171; crime of, 252, 253, 258, 368; 
Jc&val system of, 254, 255, 256, 
Kurichikul&m, 17, IS. 

Kum-kfivalappar, 348. 

Kurumba sheep, 22, 23,162. 

Knrumba Valaiyans, 114. 

KurumbaJdr, 167,168, 260, 302. 

Kurambans, 29,162, 802,309. 

4 * 


Kdtagiri, 28. 

Kditidis, 86. 

; Kdttappir, 68, 311. 

Jm 

j La Mission du Madur4 t 50. 
j Labbais, 78, 274, 

Labourers, farm, 151. 

Lace, 158, 159, 204, 

L4da Sanyasi. 278. 

Ladapuram, 150, 302. 

Laddivadi, 296. 

Laksbmi Narasimhayya, 299, 

Lakyampalaiyam, 298. 

L&lgudi taluk, 193. 

Lalgudi town, inscriptions at, 33; taken by 
the English, 65; idols made near, 168; 
school in, 204 j deputy tahsildar at, 243; 
union, 260, 261; described, 312. 
j Lally, Count, 69, 324. 

L&lpdfctai, 181,183, 277. 

! Lamellibranchiata, 16. 

; Land customs, 249, 360. 
j Land Bevenne administration. 209-243, 

J 365. 

, ! Lang, Col., 272, 
j Languages, 73. 

j Laterite, rocks, 12,17; localities in which 
! found, 18, 19; in Pudukkottai State, 

! 355, 367. 

i Law, General, 65, 316. 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, his part in the 
i Carnatic wars, 64-68; on the reverse at 
Kdttappar, 311 note, 312 note; on the 
action near Muttarasanalltir, 313; his 
description of Tricbinopoly fort, 330; on 
the battle of Sugar-loaf Bock, 331 note; 
j his action at Trichinopoly, 331, 332; his 
attack on Uyyakondan-tirumalai, 342; 
his letters to the Baja of Pudnkkdttai, 
359. 

Lazaretto near Cochin, 266, 

Le Fann, Mr. H.» 4, 128, 299, 

Lead, 167,175. 

Lease system, 216. 
j Leather work, 173. 
i Left and right hand factions, 92. 
j Legislation in Pudubkdttai State, 364. 
Leipzio Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 77, 
327, 337,362. 

Leopards, 24. 

\ Leper hospital, 201, 266. 

• Lepers, 127. 

Leprosy, 199. 

Leyden grant, 29,34, 35, 87 note. 

Library at Pudukkdttai, 369. 

Limestones, 13, 1£, 16,18. 

Linga Beddi, 292. 

Lingama, 323. 

Liquid measures, 178, 

Liquors, 248. 

Litigation, 250. 

Lizards, 4. 
i Local Boards, 260, 
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Local self-government, 260-267. 

Looms, taxes on, 366. 

Lower Aniout, 25, 145, 181, 347. 

Lower secondary schools, 203, 204. 

Lunatic Asylum, 201. 

Lutheran Mission. See under Leipzic. 

M 

Maba. bnxifolw, 154. 

MacDonell, Mr., 336, 

Mackenzie MSS., authority i'or Nayakkan | 
history, 50; on the Kadambarkdvil ; 
temple, 281; on the Turaiy&r estate, 
291; on fjttatur, 307 ; on the Srirangam j 
temple, 321 ; transcript of Nayakknn j 
inscriptions in, 340; on the Ariyalur j 
estate, 344. 

Maoleane, Dr., 7, 9, 297. 

Madhu vanam, 4. 

Madhurantaka Chdla, 35. 

Madras, siege of, 70; cloth exported to, j 
158; silk imported from, 158; rubies J 
imported from, 169 ; mica obtained from, j 
169 ; soap exported to, 174 ; cotton sent ! 
to, 176; cheroots made at, 173 ; road to, : 
180, 181, 182; railway to, 183; exhi- j 
bition at, 355, 363. 

Madukkarai, 89, 28L, 299. 

Madura district, western boundary of the 
district, 1; tjralis in, 112; Valaiyans in, 
114; Vttllnmbans in, 119; Maravans in, 
120; silk cloihs imported from, 157; 
trad© in cloths with, 159; oar pets and 
mats sont to, 182 ; baskets sent to, 171; 
oil exported to, 172; emigration to, 188; j 
Collector of, 359. 

Madura foot, 199. 

Madura Mission, 74, 75,188. 

Madura town, RAj araja’s coins f ouud i u, 43; j 
token by Kuidttunga III, 45 j Muham- j 
madan rule at, 46, 48, 54; Nayakkan rule j 
at, 49, 50; taken by N&goma Nftyakkan, j 
51; pagoda and public buildings in, 55, 
337 ; threatened by Mysore, 55 ; capital j 
of the N&yakkans, 56, 329; improved I 
by Tirumala, 56; Musalmans moved 1 
against, 58; held out against the J 
Mar&thas, 59$ Chanda Sahib’s brother 
appointed governor of, 6 1 ; revolt in, 64; 
Caillaud sent to recover, 69; Roman 
Catholic head-quarters at), 75; coloured 
thread imported from, 158; road to, 
180, 182; railway vo, 183; village 
goddess from, 290, 305; growth of 
population in, 326 ; ancient desert track 
to, 355. 

Madurai K&liyamman, 89, 290, 305. 

Madurai Viran, 89, 278. J 

Magadhn, 29. 

Magali Uralis, 112. j 

Magistrates, 251, 367. 

Magnesia, 18. , 

Mah&but Snbhahini Hazarat, 80, 

Mahadanapuram, 231. 


! Mahaddr, 14. 

, Mahajans, 238. 

| Mahandr, 297. 

| Mahdndragiri, 37. 

i Mahdndravarman 1, 31, 339. 

I Mahfuz Khan, 63. 

Mahogany, 155. 

Maladu, 30, 

Malai-kanda Vellalans, 100, L0I, 285. 

Malai Tambiran, 122. 

Mdlais y 122. 

Malaiy&lis, on the P&cliaimalaU. 3, 4 ; on 
the Kollaimulais, 5 ; superstitions of, 5 ; 
dross of; 83 ; tattooing among, 84 ; bull, 
baiting by, 86; caste panohayats among, 
93 notes : marriage customs of, 95, 96 ; 
bottn used instead of tali by, 97 note, 
117 ; funeral ceremonies of, 98 note ; 
inferior to Valaiyans, 114,; described, 
123-1.28 j did not oppose forest reserva¬ 
tion, 153 ; Fuliyanjdlai market used by, 
176. 

Malaiyamaus, 108. 

Malappatti, 168, 170, 269, 275. 

Malaria, 3, 196,198, 355. 

Maluva, 312. 

Malavanadu, 312. 

Malay Archipelago, 35. 

Mai ay alum country, 313. 

Malayamarungar, 371. 

Malcolm, Mr., 303, 

Malik Kafur, 46. 

Mallamma, 122, 

Mallattangulam, 319. 

Mallotus ; philippinensh , 163, 

M&lwa village. 109. 

M&mi Engine, 338. 

Marudl kadamai, 365. 

Mamundi, 278. 

Mamundiyar river, 8. 

Man&bharanan, 38. 

Manachanalldr, taken by Olive, 65; oil 
manufacture at, 71, 310; union, 260; 
Kadavdr poligar helps * 3Tadir Sing * at, 
279 ; weaving at, 309. 

Manai ntUtram, 176. 

Manakk&l, 169, 309. 

MauamSdn, 153, 159, 286. 

Manapp&rai estate, 356. 

Manapparai taluk, 282., 

Manapp&rai town, limestones near, 13; 
cattle fair at, 22 ; market at, 176 ; road 
from, 180; railway-station, 183 ; deputy 
tahsildar at, 243 ; described, 282. 

Manattattai, 280. 

MdnoLvdri land, 139, 140. 

Mawiishti root, 166. 

MangummaJ, regency of, 60; built the 
Manapparai travellers’ bungalow, 282 ; 
and the Uyyakoud&n head sluice, 314; 
audience hall of, 338 ; her attack on 
Udaiydrpalaiyam, 351. 

Mangoes, 19, 155. 

Mannai Kudi, 32. 

Mannirgudi, 180. 
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Manoverthi Jaghir, 365, 

Manure, i/^dar«£re%awa leaves used as, 20 ; 
for wet lands, 136,141 j for dry lands, 
141 ; supplied by the Forest department, 
156 j oil cake used as, 172. 

Mauve feti Uppiliyans, 115. 

Marakkayans, 78, 169. 

Marafcbas, 58, 59,165, 329-333 pussim. 

Maravan Tondiman, 330. 

Maravans, descendants of the Nagas, 26 * 
Helped Mysore against the Marathas, 
59 j dress of, 83 ; ornaments of, 83, 84; 
tattooing among, 84 j food of, 84; mar¬ 
riage customs of, 95; call themselves 
VeSalans, 102: social position of, 107, 
109; described, 120; crime of, 253. 

Maravarman Kulas4khara I, 46. 

Maravarman Kuks6khava II, 46. 

Maravarman Sun&ara-Pandya I, 45. 

Maravattfiar, 18. 

Marco Polo, 46. 

Margosa, tree, 155 j oil, 172, 177 j oil-cake, 
172. 

Mancha, 27S. 

M’ariyamman, temples of, 90 ; vows to, 92 ; 
worshipped by Vallambans, 120; at 
Pappakkalpatti. 284; Omandur, 288 ; 
Kilambil, 311 $ Samayapuram, 316,317, 
318, 319. 

Mariyayi, 125, 127. 

M6rkanddya, 325. 

Markets, 176, 263, 266, 319. 

Marriage customs, 94,100-131 passim. 

• Mirtanda Bhairava Tondaiman, 361. 

Martin, Father, 189. 

Marudaiy&r river, 149, 343. 

Marnddr, 161, 343. 

MaruUlis , 87, 341. 

Marungapuri estate, Arumbu-katti Fella- 
lans common in, 102; rainfall in the 
head-quarters of, 188 ; sanad granted to, 
237; described, 283; formed part of 
Huppdr estate, 310; its connection with 
Pudnkkdttai State, 356, 358. 

Marnngi urdlis, 112. 

Mats, 162,177, 363. 

Matt dr bullocks, 20, 21. 

Mattdr,~301. 

Mavureddi, 300. 

- Mayandr, 277. 

Means of communication, 180-186, 363, 

Measures, 178. 

Mddaras, 171. 

Medical institutions. See Hospitals. 

Medicines, weights for, 177. 

Medows, General, 272. 

Melakudiyiruppu, 349. 

Mdlanilai, 371. 

Mdlappaluvdr, 349. 

Mdlappuiiydr, 167,168, 301, 302. 

MeUa AzaxLirachtai 154. 

MeUa Xndica, 154. j 

Mdlmugam, 300. 

Mdl-nadu Vallambans, 119. 

Mdldr, 363. ! 


Memecijlon edule, L64,165. 

Memorial tablets, 336, 337, 

Menkdvalgars, 255, 257. 

Mdru Mount, 339. 

Metal work, 167, 269. 

Methodists, 362. 

Mdttnopatti, 77. 

Mica, i.4,18/ 169, 354. 

Mi itary force in Prdnkkdttai, Stale, 360. 
Minted, 60, 292, 319, 338.. 

Minerals, 17-19, 854,3c7. 

Miscellaneous revenue in Pudnkkdtfeai, 
36S. 

Missionaries, educational work of, 203. 
204. 

' Mittadars, 20, 284. 

; Mittas, inams in, 240. 

Moehai crop, 141, 

= Mobandr, 181, 260, 297. 

; Mohtarfa, 366. 
j Mohurrum, 79. 

Moore, Mr. Lewis, 10. 

Mootachellinoor, 313. 

Morari Eao of Gooty, 63, 65,66, 68. 
Morupatti, 260, 261, 297. 

Mosques, 319,338,370. 

Mottai Vellalans, 100, 101. 

Mdttu Nachiyar, 81. 

Mdchis, 173. 

Mudavandis, 105, 123. 

Mndukapatti, 300. 

Mughals, 351. 

Muhammad Ali, 63-71, 210, 303, 338. 
Muhammad Hussain Khan, 303. 
i Muhammadans. See Musalraans. 
i Mukta Sahib, 273. 

Mnllairar, 38. m 

Mu Hu kuli, 257. 

I Mummudi-Chdla, 35. 

| Mummudi-Chdlapdttai, 288. 

I Municipalities, 199, 200, 261-267. 
j Munro, Sir Thomas, 234. 
i Munsurpett, 65 note. 

! Mdppang, 109, 241. 

Mxurnhdr, 162. 

Musalmans, their first invasion of Southern 
India, 46; their incursions checked by 
the rise of Yijayanagar, 48 ; Madura 
taken by, 50 ; proportion to the district 
population of, 74 j described, 78 ; their 
relations with Tdttiyans, 121; cloths 
made for, 157,160 ; scents made by, 173; 
bangles made by. 174j famine caused 
by the invasion of, 188 j edncation of, 
203; revenue administration nnder, 210- 
214 ; grants to religious institutions by, 
238 j their connection with Trichinopoly, 
328-330; mosque at, 338. 

Museum at Bangalore, 316. 

Musical instruments, 170. 

Musiri taluk, 210,286. 

Musiri town, PeriyavdykMl near, 47 ; road 
through, 180, 182 ; rainfall in, 188; 
union, 260 ; described, 288. 

Mutt&l Bavufctan, 115. 
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Muttam village, 13. 

Muttarasanalldrj 67, 313, 342. 

Mutfcayya Nayakkan, 279. 

Muttiriyaus, 93 notes, 96,105, 170. 

Mnfctu Alak&dri Nayakkan, 56, 329. 

Muttu Krishnappa Nayakkan, 52. 

Muttu Virappa N&yakkan, 52, 329, 345. 
Muttubh&palasaumdram, 230. 

Muttug&patti, 167. 

Muiaffar Jang, 63, 64. 

Mycetoma, 199. 

Mysore, Nayakkan ruler of, 63; Tirumala s 
wars with, 54, 55 j Nayakkans attacked 
by, 58,59; defeated by the Marathas, 59; 
Triohinopoly invaded by, 60 ; attacked 
by Chanda Sahib, 62; Muhammad AU 
helped by, 65; disputes with Muham¬ 
mad Ali of, 67 j treachery of the troops 
of, 66 ; wars with the rulers of, 70-71; 
trade with, 158,159,163 ; Aravakkurichi 
fort built by the Raja of, 270; Kardv 
attacked and occupied^ by, 271 ; its 
oonneotion with Turaiyur estate, 292 $ 
Snrangara made over to the troops of, 
323. 

Mysore Wars , 70, 71, 335. 

®r 

N4ohi, village goddess, 126. 

Naddns, 107. 

Nadir Sing, 279. 

Nadun&ttu Valaiyans, 114. 

Naduppatti, 150, 183. 

Nddus, 5. 

Ndgai tree, 154. 

Ndgalapuram, 170, 286. 

Nagama Nayakkan, 50. 

Nagara Vaniyans, 92. 

Nagas, 26, 29, 30,120, 

Nagore, 167, 338. 

Nagu Bh&rati, 356. 

Nainamalai, height of, 5 ; cattle fair at, 
22 ; fair for sheep and goats at 23 ; 
market at, 176 ; described, 298. 

Nain&ns, 100,102. 

Nalankilli, 29. 

Nalla Golla Tdttiyans, 122. 

Nall&ndavar, 278. 

Nallappa Reddi, 292. 

Nallipalaiyam, 173,297. 

Namaddta, 79, 

Namagiriammal, 299. 

Namai tree, 154. 

N&makkal taluk, 234, 237, 240, 296. 
Nimakkal town, hills near. 2; gneissic 
rooks in, 13; limestones near, 13 ; 
buffaloes of, 22 ; fate during the Mysore 
wars of, 70 ; quarrels between Hindus 
and Musalmaus in, 79 ; weaving at, 158, 
169 ; dyeing in, 163, 164 ; brass vessels 
made in, 167; road through, 180 ; 
railway-station for, 183 ; rainfall at, 
188 ; hospital at, 20<>; school in, 204 ; 
divisional officer at, 242 ? district munsif 


at, 250 j union, 260; commandant of 
Kavdr permitted to proceed to, 271 
described, 298. 

Nandi , at Kodumbaldr, 374. 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla, 32. 

Nandiy&r Project, 149. 

Nandiyar river, 9, 143, 146, 226. 

Nandu-tindi uralis, 112, 

Nang&nji river, 7. 

Nangavaram, 86, 283. 

Nangavaram Kattuvari, 148. 

Nanjai Edaiyar, 260, 299. 

Nanjai Mdhandr, 297. 

Napier, Lord, 205. 

Narasimha R&ya, 344. 

Narasimhasvami temple, 278. 

Narasimhavarman 1, 31. 

Narbadda valley, Bagh beds of, 17. 

Nartt&malai, 80, 356, 371. 

Nathar Shah, 338, 340. 

Nafchar Shah mosque, 80, 338. 

Natt Vaykkal, 288. 

Nattamane, dress of, 83 ; tattooing among, 
84; marriage oustoms of, 95; social 
position of, 106, 107 ; described, 108. 

N&tt&ns, 238%, 

Nattu-simai Uralis, 112. 

Ndttukkals, 81. . 

NaU4ikk<5ttai Chettis, their women prohi¬ 
bited from crossing Southern Vell&r 
river, 9 ; dress of, 83; ornaments of, 83, 
84 ; tattooing among, 84; prohibit widow 
re-marriage, 95 note; wedding cere¬ 
monies of, 96; social position of, 107, 
109 ; trade of, 160,168; Hindu temples 
restored by, 170, 325 s their strength in 
Pudukkdttai State, 362. 

Nattuvaikk&l channel, 263. 

Nattuvans, 212, 215 note, 218. 

Natural divisions, 2. 

Ndval tree, 322. 

Navalacliyin, 297. 

Navaldr, 302. 

Navigation in rivers, 1S2. 

Naw&b of Arcot, account of, 61-65; aids 
Christian missions, 76, 337; zamindars’ 
relations with, 237; Kardr in the pos* 
session of, 272; his connection with 
Tnraiydr, 293; Ranjangudi, 303; Ariya- 
ldr, 345, 346; Udaiy&rpalaiyam, 345, 346, 
352 ; and Pudukkdttai State, 358, 359. 

'Nawab’s Palace ’ at Triohinopoly, 337. 

Nayakkan of Gingee, 351. 

N dyakkans of Madura, history of, 50-62; 
revenue system of, 210; poligar system 
of, 237; kaval system dates from the 
time of, 255; Karur fell under, 271 j 
Turaiyur poligar rewarded by, 292; 
mantapams at Kapilamalai ascribed to, 
297; Triohinopoly lost to, 329; change 
of capital of, 329; attached importance 
to forts, 329 note; their palace at 
Triohinopoly, 337; inscriptions of. 340; 
their connection with Pudukkdttai State, 
356, 868. 
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Niyakkans of Tanjore, 356, 357, 358, 370. 
Nayaks, 49. 

Nazir Jang, 63, 64. 

Nazzars, 213. 

Negapatam, visited by St. Francis Xavier, 
74; Roman Catholic College at, 75, 204, 
205; Railway from, 183. 

Neiv61i, 13,14. 

Nellikuppam, 247. 

Nellore, 20, 21, 46, 136. 

Nelson’s 'Madura Countru , 50, 120, 188, 
356, 357. 

Nerdr, 273. 

Nenmayr, Professor, 14. 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick, 21. 

Nicobar Islands, 38. 

Nilgiris, The, 163,174. 

Ninniyur rocks, 16,17. 

Nirmikkam fee, 147. 

Niranis, 241. 

Nirarambam tracts, 210-217 jpa3si*ti. 

Nitre, 18. * 

Nityavinoda, 35 note. 

Nizam of Hyderabad, political position of, 
6J j rival claims to the position of, 
63; attacks Mysore, 69 j aided by the 
English against Haidar, 70; obtains 
Trichinopoly, 330. 

Nolambas, 36. 

Nun& root, 165, 166, 169. 

Nunneries, 76. 

Nux-vomica, 154, 363. 


O 

Observatory at Pudukkottai, 372. 
Occupations, 157-176. 

Ochre, 18, 355. 

Odakkarans, 183. 

Odams, 181. 

S ddes, 141, 170. 
haldr, 80. 

Oil-cake, 136,142,172, 177. 
Oil-manufacture, 177. 

Oil-seeds, 139. 

Okkaxai, 301. 

Olapdri land, 224. 
dlapp&di, 18,167, 301. 

Oldenlandia unibellata, 165. 

Oldham, Mr., 265. 

Qliphant, Lieut., 283. 

Umanddr. 288. 

8 'uens, 86, 138. 
nddyi, 90. 

Ondi Karuppu, 313. 

Opium, 248. 

Oppiladaraznan, 344. 

Oranges, 19. 

Oravanddr, 299. 

Orissa, 35. 

Orloff diamond, 321. 

Orme, on Chanda Sahib’s relations with 
Queen MinakBhi, 62; his spelling of Vali- 
kandapuram, 64, 307; Samayapnram, 


65 j and Pich&ndarkdvil, 66 ; 4 Golden 
Rock ’ of, 67, 331; Kardr described by, 
271; on Turaiydr estate, 293; on 
uttatdr, 305; his description of Lil- 
gndi, 313 j his name for the Golden 
Rock, 330; Ariyaldr poligar occasionally 
mentioned by, 345. 

Ornamental work, 168. 

Ornaments, 83. 

Orphanages, 76. 

Orupanddr, 299. 

Ottakovil, 18. 


F 

j Pachaimalais, described, 2 ; gorge between 
the Kollaimalais and, 8; gneissic rocks 
in, 12 ; iron ores in, 13; game in, 24; 
Malaiyalis of, S3. 84, 123-128; Malai- 
yamans near. 308; cultivation on, 140; 
reservoir at the foot of, 150; forest on, 
153, 154, 155 j malaria in, 198; settle¬ 
ment of the villages on, 225. 

P achud aiy amp at t i, 300. 

Pack-bullocks, 101,180. 

Padaiy6.ch.is, marriage customs of, 94, 95 
note, 96; carpet manufacture of, 161; 
crime of, 252; Ariialdr poligar one of, 
344. 

Padaldr, 18, 307. 

Paddy, cultivated on the KollaimaJais, 5; 
methods of cultivation of, 13*2-137; 
rope from the straw of, 171; chief 
export, 176; price during famines of, 
189,190; rise in the price of, 226. 

Padi Icaval, 256. 

Padinett&m perukku, 85, 281. 

Padugais, 153-156 passim, 163- 
I Painting, 169, 177. 
i Palaeolithic implements, 17. 

| Palceontohgica Indica , 15. 

Pa2ai tree , 154. 

Palaiyam (Dindignl talnk), 279. 

Palaiyam (Perambaldr talnk), 302. 

Palamcottah, 75, 162. 

: Palaya-J ay ankonda-Chdlapuram*. 2 82 
\ Palayakdttai, 103. 

’ Palaya-nadu Vallambans, 119. 
i Palayasengadam, 80, 282. 

: Palghar-, 163,168,169, 171. 

I Palk’s strait, 9. 

I Palla Eolumayi, 341. 

Palla-kuttidis, 129. 

PaU&du , 23. 

Pallans, their relation to Musalmans, 79: 
separate quarters for, 81; dress of, 83 ; 
tattooing among, 84; men belong to 
left hand faction, 92, 93; marriage 
customs of, 95; Malaiyalis trace their 
origin to, 124; described, 128; crime 
of, 252, 254; their strength in Puduk- 
kdttai State, 360. 

Pallapalaiyam anicut, 8, 146, 

Pallapatti, 260, 274. 
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Pallapert, 266. 

Pallava R&ya Tondim&n, 357. 

Pallava BAyas of Pudn.kkct.tai, 356, 357, 
372. 

Pallavan tank, 372. 

Pallavas, their origin, 30 ; supremacy, 31 ; 
and decline, 32; Chdla king captured 
by, 45; inscriptions of, 328; their con¬ 
nection with Pudukkdttai, 356. 

Pallis, ornaments of, 83; belong to left 
hand faction, 92 ; social position of, 106, 
107, 109, 114, *115; described, 110; 
Kuravaus resemble, 254. 

Palmyras, small numbers of. 19 ; hi forest 
reserves, 154, 1.55; baskets made of 
leaves of, 171, 325; ropes made from, 
171; at Tiravavankulam, 373. 

Palni hills. 7. 

Palni town, 106, 197, 289. 

Paluppar, 349. 

Paluvinji ur&lis, 112. 

Pambalamman, 284. 

Pancha P&ndyas, 279. 

Panchikshara, 274- 

Pacham&cllvi, 274. 

Panchamas, 81, 186. 

Panohayats, 93, 100-131 passim, 

Pandamuttu Pallis,/111. 

Pandaranis, bury their dead, 98 ; section 
of Vell&lans, * 100, 102 ; their part in 
Ur&li funerals, 113 ; mats made by, 103. 

Pandava s, 302. 

P&ndya succession, war of, 43, 14. 

Pandya Veil Alans , 100. 

Pandyas, boundary of the kingdom of, 
8, 9; Non-Aryan descent of, 26; in 
Aaoka’s time, 27; position of the king¬ 
dom of, 27; political condition of, 28; 

. defeated by Karikal Ch61a, 29 ; friendly 
to Ohdlas, 29; conflicts with Cholas, 
29, 30; their king invited to a Chola 
sacrifice, 30; nominal feudatories of 
the Pallavas, 31 ; r.heir king marries a 
Chdla princess, 31 ; their country in¬ 
vaded by the Chalukyas, 32 ; combine 
against the Pallavas, 32; defeated at 
Mannai Kudi, 32; Olidla country and 
Ceylon overrun by, 33; political condi¬ 
tion in the ninth century of, 33 note; 
Ohdla conquest of, 34; R&jaraja’s 
victories over, 35, 36; rebellions 

among, 37; Chdla war with, 38 ; Ohdla 
conquests over, 39; rebellions of, 42, 
43 j their relatione with Mjaraja’s 
successors, 43 ; political condition in the 
12th century of, 44; their victory over 
the Hoysala Bnll&las, 45; conquor the 
Chdlas, 45; after Malik Kafur’s inva¬ 
sion, 46; rule Madura jointly with the 
Nayakkans, 49 ; their country overrun 
by the Travancore king, 49 ; Achyuta 
marries the daughter of the king of, 50 ; 
their king dispossessed by a Ch<$la, 50; 
and later by Nagama Nayakkan, 51; 
disappear from history, 51; Auvaiyar’s 


| blessing on, 109; inscriptions of, 275 
j 348, 350; their connection with Triehi- 
! nopoly town, 328; fish figure on the 
i rock due to, 340; CTraiydr supposed to 
have been destroyed by,-340 note; their 
connection with Pudukkdttai State, 356 
Panguni channel, 145. 

F&nidas, 27. 

Panjalankurichi, 373. 

Panjapatti, 150. 

Panjnkkara Chettis, 100, 101. 

Panjuvettis, 78, 

Pannaikarans, 241. 

Pannaiy&ls, 128,130, 151. 

Pannirendam Cliettis, 282,285. 

Panta Roddis, 96, 97 note, 117. 

Pappakk&l, 284. 

| Pappakkalpatti, 284, 

Parajkdttadis, 130. 

Para-tombans, 130. 

; Parai, 141. 

i Paraiyans, on the Kollaimalais, 5 j agri¬ 
cultural settlements for Christians 
among, 77; ^ dress of, S3; tattooing 
among’, 84; food of, S4; caste disputes 
of, 93 ; marriage customs of, 95, 96 j 
their part in Konga Vellalan funeral 
coremonies, 105; caste of Auvaiy&r’s 
foster-daughters, 109 ; their part in 
Ur&li funerals, 112, 113; Pallans claim 
superiority to, .128; described, 130; 
weaving of, 160; crime of, 252; at 
Tdttiyam, 290; in Pudukkottai state, 
360; priest at Pommgaldr belongs to, 
371* 

Parak&f&ri-var i nan. 33 note. 

I Paramati, 188, 243, 300, 
j Paranam, 347. 

Parantaka I, 34, 321, 339, 340 note. 
Parantaka U, 85. 

Paras urama, 349. 

Paravai, 80. 

Parent-tongue, 73. 

Paris, 70, 75. 

Paspalum dilatatum, 155. 
Pasupatisvarasvami, 272. 

Patnattu Cliettis, 93, 106. 

Patnfilk&rans, 157, 159,161, 346, 363. 
Pattalamma, 122. 

Pattdmaniy agars, 241. 

Pattavans , 90,115,126, 

Pattayam , 255. 

Pattukkattu system, 219, 365. 

! Paitukkdttai, 363. 

Payar&ni Mahalingam, 352. 

Pebbles, 14. 

P6chi, 278, 

Pedda Inti Tottiyans, 122. 

Penang, 23,169,173. 

Pennar river, 28. 

Penukonda, 52, 338. 

People, 73 to 131, 360, 

People’s park at Trichinopoly, 266. 
P4raiydr, 371. 

Perambalur taluk, 210, 301. 
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Perambaldr town, Nandi jar river rises 
near, 9; brass vessels made near, 167; 
road through, 180 j railway to Kar&r 
from, 185 j rainfall in, 188 ; union, 260 ; 
described, 302. 

Peramdr estate, 288. 

Perattiy&r, 108, 313. 

Periplus Maris Erythrsei, 27. 

Periija Purdnam , 31. 

Periya Tirukkdnam, 80. 

Periyapatfci, 298. 

Periyar valley, 4. 

Periyav&ykkal, 47, 288. 

Permanent Settlement, 237. 

Perugamani, 80. 

Per rural TCdvil surplus, 1*5. 

Perumalmalai, 294. 

Pernnarkilli, 30. 

Perundurai, 22. 

PerungaMr, 371- 

Peruvalai channel, 145, 148. 

P^ruvalanallur, 310. 

Pdttaivattalai, 80,162, 313. 

Phoenix dactijlopkera s 155. 

Ph.03ph.atic nodules, 18. 

Physical description, 1-25. 

Pich&ndarkdvil, 64, 66, 70, 314. 

Picottah buckets, 172, 173. 

Pid&ri, 89, 125, 126, 287. 

Pig, 24, 354. 

Pigot, Lord, 182. 

Pillaiyar, temples to, 89; worship 
before marriages, 97 ; by women, 1 
during Reddi purificatory ceremon 
119 j image buried by Malaiyalis 
bring rain, 127; on the Triehinoj: 
rock, 321, 339. 

Pillatturni, 300. 

Pilldr, 284. 

Pilldru tJHIis, 112. 

Pilluvari, m 211. 

Pindaris, 330. 

Pipeclay, 18. 

Pistil My , 163,164. 

Pitcliandah, 66. 

Pith modelling, 169,177. 

Pithecolobium saman. 155. 

Plague, 122. 

Plantains, taluks in which grown. 1 
grown on paddy land, 136; varie 
and methods of cultivation, 1 
manure for, 141; export of. 176 ; gr 
at Tiruppangili, 289. 

Ploughing-cattle, 177. 

Pohle, Eev. C., 76. 

Poinciano- elata, 20, 

Pdkanati Reddis, 93 note, 95, 98 note, 

Polayamman, 118. 

Police, 254, 259, 368. 

Poligars, 51, 2X0, 237. 

Political Agent for Pudukkottai. 1, 251, 
359. 

Pondicherry, Chanda Sahib fied to, 64 j 
D 1 Auteui! arrived at “Uttatdr from, 65 $ 
surrendered to Eyre Coore, 70; cloth 


i exported to, 165; bangles exported to. 
! 175. 

j Pondicherry Mission, 74, 
j Pondicherry rocks, 15. 

Pondnpuli karuppu, 278. 

Pongal, 85. 

Pongala Reddis, 117. 

< Ponnaiyar river, 9. 

Ponnamar&vati, 358, 363. 

Ponn5ri Mudalis, 100, 102. 

Ponn5ri tank, 149, 348. 

Ponniyavi, 89. 

; Pony-breeding, 24. 

; Population, 73-131, 360. 

Porpanai-kdttai, 373. 

I Porphyritic gneiss, 14. 

Portia tree, 20, 141. 

Porto Novo. 9. 71, 385. 

p- 


! musical instruments made in, 170; 
? scents made in, 173 ; printing press in, 
176 j market at, 176 ; proposed railway 
1 to, 184; medical institutions in, 369"; 
described, 371. 
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Pudunilai, 370. 

Pndup&laiyam, 280, 300. 

Pudupatti (Musiri taluk), 14. 

Puduppatti (N&makkal taluk), 29b. 

Padtir, 103. 

Pagaldr (Karfir taluk), 274. 

Pugalur (Udaiy&rp&laiyam taluk), /7. 
Pulavan, 104, 105. 

PuMchi bush, 171. 

Pulikdsin IT, 32. 

Falik6sin, 39. 

Palikkulam. bullocks, 20, 21, 22, 10/, 
JPuMppdchi tirtham , 290. 

Pulivalain, 80. 

Pulivan weir, 148. 

Puliyanjdlai market, 17b. 

Pallambadi, 80, 89. 

Pima ITcdd/u, 140. 

Puna! Valaiyans, 44. 

Pdndamalli Mudalis, 100, 102. 

P&ngudi, 183. 

Punjai Edayar, 300. 

Punnam, 275. 

Purakudis, 212. 

Pnratakudi, 75. 

Puratt&si pattam , 139. 

P dr vat t vi temple, 114. 

Puttanattara, 174. 

Puttdr, S.P.Gb Mission in, / / ; village 
goddess of, 89 ; civil hospital removed 
from, 200; water-supply to, 265; . 
suburb of Trichinopoly, 327; Mess at, 
336 j description of the festival of the 
village goddess at, 341. 

Pdv&ldr, 159, 260, 309, 310. 

Ptivarasw tree, 20. 

Q 

Quartzites, 14. 

Quilon, 35, 36. 

Qainine, 198. 

It 

Kachandar deity, 114. 

Raghdji Bhdnsla, 330. 

Raghun&tha Tondaim&n, 857, 358, 300. 
Bagi, 134, 139, 190, 221. 

Bailway cess, 185. 

Bailways, 183-185, 194, 363. 

Bain tree, 155. 

Rainfall, 88, 187, 355. 

B&j&^hirdja D6va I, 38, 43. 

Baj&dhiraja II, 44. 

B&jdditya Chdla, 34, 35. 

Bajahmundry, 36, 40. 

R&jak6sari varman, 83 note, 85. 
R&jamabSndca, 39. 

Bdjardjal, 29, 35-38, 43, 47, 347. 

Rajar&ja II, 44. 

R&jar&ja III, 45, 288. 

R&jar&ja (Chalukya), 40, 41. 
Rftjaraja-p&ndi-nidu, 43. 

Rijasraya, 35 note. 


Rajavaikkal channel, 150. 

Bajdndra Ohdla I, 37, 41, 43,347. 

Bdjdndra Ch<51a II, 39. 

Rdjdndra Ch<S3a III, 45. 

R&jmah&l rooks, 14. 

Rama, 120, 307, 311, 373. 

R&raa Vijaya, 345. 

Ramachandra Nayak, 299. 

R&machandra Tondaiman, 360. 
R&manujaoharya, 323, 324. 

Rdmasvdmi Mudaliyar, Rai* Sir S., 202.'* 
Ram6svaram, 44 46, 51, 52. 

R&mi Nayiuar, 344. 

Ramnad aamindari, southern Vellar flows 
through, 9 j Setupatis of, 52, 55, 59; 
famine in, 189 ; its connection with 
Pudukkottai State, 356, 357, 358. 

Ranga of Chandragiri, 53, 357. 

Ranga Krishna Muttn Virappa Ndyakkan, 

| 59,358. 

i Rangamalai, 5. 

Rangan&tha, 3X9-323. 

Rangappa, 345. 

Rangappa Udaiyar of Pallikonda, 350. 
Rangoon, 158, 

Ilangu, 175. 

Ranjangudi, 66, 161, 162, 303, 307. 

I Rasiitrakdtas of Malkhed, 32,34. 
j Rdsipuram, 168. 

Hatnagiri hill, wolves in, 24; temple for 
Kaikdlans on, 92; Malai-kanda Vel- 
lalans near, 101 ; sanctity of, 280; 
ChefctzV tradition in connection with, 
282; described, 284. 

Rattan boxes, 171. 

Ravivarman, 46. 

: Rdvuttans. 78, 80,138. 

R&zip&laiyam, 296. 

I R&zus, 169. 
j Read, Captain, 234. 

| Boddis, dress of, 83 ; ornaments b£, 83,84; 
caste goddess of, 91; marriage customs 
of, 94, 95 note, 96; social position of, 
103,106.109; described, 117. 
Registration, 251, 367. 

Regulations of Pudnkkdttai State, 362, 
364. 

Religions, 74. 

Relinquishments, 218. 

Remissions, 231. 

Reng&yi amman, 118. 

Reserved forest, 153. 

Residency at Pudukkdttai, 372. 

Resident of Tanjore, 359. 

Bettaimalai, 108, 313, 331. 

Revenue settlements, 214- : 230. 

Revenue systems, 209. 

Rice, 139, 182. 

Right and left hand factions, 92. 

Rivers, 5-9,182, 354 
Road cess, 225. 

Roads, made by Queen Mangamm&l, 60 j 
ip the district, 180; iu 1864, 220; in 
Trichinopoly cantonment, 264; in 
Pudukkdttai State, 363. 
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Rock-cut caves, 325, 339, 355, 371. 

Roman Catholics, 74, 337, 346, 362, 370. 
Ropes, 170,179. 

Rottlera tinctoria tree, 163. 

Rabies, 169,177. 

Radr&daman, 31 note. 

Rudraksham seed, 84. 

Ryotwari system, 234. 

S 

S.P.C.K., 76. 

S.P.G., 76, 327; college maintained by, 
77,207; hospital maintained by, 200; 
Schwartz belongs to the, 337. 

Sabh&pati Reddi, 287. 

Sacrifices of animals, 89. 

Sad&siva Brahmam, 273, 275. 

Sadaya Kavundan, 124- 
Sadura-giris, 3. 

Safdar Ali Khan, 61, 63. 

Saffron root, 163,164. 

Saha-nayanar, 91, 92. 

St. John’s Church at Trichinopoly, 76, 207, 
336, 337. 

St. Joseph’s College, 76,176, 204, 333. 

St. Joseph’s high school, 336. 

Saiyad Ali, 310. 

Sak&arakottam. 42. 

Sakkiratti, 125. 

Sala Sambavan, 130. 

Salem district, northern boundary of 
Trichinopoly district, 1; Fachaimalais 
in, 2; Kollaimalais in, 3; bounded by 
the Cauvery, 6 ; Northern Yellhr rises 
in, 9; cattle from, 20, 21, 22; conquered 
by Adilya Chdla, 33; silk cloths im¬ 
ported from, 157 j cloth exported to, 
158,159 ; Musalman weavers from, 159 j 
baskets imported from, 171 ; Uwppai oil 
imported from, 174; road to, 180,182. 
Salivahana, 82. 

Saliyans, 159. 

Salt, 18, 244, 363, 366. 

Salt Commission of 3 876, 244, 245. 
Saltpetre, made in the district, 19, 176, 
246; made by Uppiliyans, 116, 117; 
used in chintz-stamping, 166; export of, 

177,182. 

Saluppai-alagar- kdvil, 349,350. 
Salnva-Samgama-Ddvamaharaja, 49. 
Saluvas, 49. 

S&mai, 139,141. 

Samanar, 349. 

Samayanalldr, 279. 

Samayapuram, 22, 65, 90,315. 
Samayavaram, 22, 65, 90, 315. 

Samiavaraxn, 65. 

Samudram, 183. 

San Thomd, 75. 

Sanads to zamindars, 237, 238, 359. 
Sandal-wood, 154, 

Sandstones, 14,15,17. 

Sani, 347. 

Sanitation, 199, 370. 

w 


[ Sanskrit, 369. 

Santdji 58. 

! Sapta Kannimar, 91. 
i Sarahn Yalaiyans, 114. 

| Sarama Muni, 323, 339. 

Sark&r P&ndamaugalam, 300. 

Sarkar Press at Pudukkdttai, 372. 

Sarkar workshop at Pndukkdttai, 372. 
Sarkarp&laiyam. 331. 

Sarvaditya Chola, 340 note. 

Sarvottama Rao, 287. 

, Satanis, 171. 

Satara, 62, 63. 

Sati, 117,122. 

Satin-wood, 154. 

Sattambdr, 13. 

Sattandi Amman, 283. 

Saturn, 347. 

Satyamangalam, 188. 

Savindippatti, 106. 

Sayar, 360. 

Scents, 173, 177,363. 

Schools, maintained by missionary bodies, 
76, 77, 78; in the district, 203-208 ; 
in Pudnkkdttai state, 369. 

Schwartz, 76, 207, 337. 

Second crop, 224, 232. 

Sddans, 92,159. 

Seed-beds, 135. 

Selai tree, 154. 

Sellandiyainman, 89, 281, 299. 

Sellayi, 89. 

Selliyamman, 305, 307. 

Sellnkudi, 363. 

S&drNadu, 3. 

Sembili sheep, 22, 23. 

Sembidichai tree, 154. 

Sendalai, 33 note. 

am a ngalflTn , tape manufacture at, 
161; brass vessels made in, 167; 
shoe-making in, 173 ; tangles made in, 
174; rainfall in, 188 ; special magistrate 
at, 251; union, 260; described, 300. 
Sender Bandi, 46. 

Sendnrai, 16,18, 343. 

Sdngal, 119. 

Sengarai forest, 355, 373. 

SSngndi uralis, 112. 

S&niyans, 159, 160. 

Seringham, 76. 

Sesbania grandiflora, 138. 

S5shagiri R&o’s Mant&pam, 320. 

Seshayya Sastri, Sir A., 364, 372. 

Sessional School, 203, 204. 

Sessions Court at Pudukkottai, 367. 
Settikulam, 288,292. 

Setnpati ilaravans, 120. 

Setupatis of Ramcad,tbeir dynasty found¬ 
ed by Muttu Krishnappa Nayakkan, 52; 
assist Tirumala Nayakkan against 
Mysore, 55; domestic outbreaks in 
their country, 59; their connection 
with Pudukkdttai State, 356, 357; and 
with Kilanilai, 370; Tirumayam taken 
by,373, 
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Seven Pagodas, 350. 

Sevvapet, 22. 

Sewell, Mr. K., 209 note, 297. 

Sewell, Bev. Father, 335 note, 336 note. 
Sbinans, 248. 

Sharrook, Bev. J. A., 77. 

Sheep, described, 22; penned in the fields, 
133 ; dung used in dyeing, 165 $ tanning 
of skins of, 172; export of, 177; destroy¬ 
ed by floods, 194. 

ShikfLr, 114. 

Shiyali, 169. 

Shoes, 173; 177. 

Sibhandtha temple, 371. 

Silappadikdram, 355, 374. 

Silappill aiydrputfcur, 287. 

Silk, 157,163,170,177. 

Silver work, 168,177. 

Simhavishnu, 31. 

Simon Stylites, 274. 

Singapore, 169, 173. 

Singhalese, 37,38, 44; their annals, 43, 
356. 

Sirugamani, 87, 309. 

Sirugandr, 18. 

Siruk&mbur, 1G7, 168, 309. 

Siruvd-ohflr, 89,170, 305. 

Sissoo tree, 164, 155. 

Sithai tree, 154. 

Sittakk&ttu Ghettis, 100. 

Sittalai, 109,1GB, 301. 

Sfttannavasal, 355, 356, 373. 

Sivaganga estate, 9, 119, 

Sivaji, 68, 351. 

Sivaltir, 282. 

SivMidhi plants, 339. 

Sivandhi Purinatn, 340 note. 
Sivapidasikhara, 35 note. 

Sivaratri, 114. 

Skin diseases, 198. 

Small cause jurisdiction, 250, 3G7. 
Small-pox, Banga Krishna Muttu Virappa 
N&yakkan died of, GO; goddess of, 89, 
90; Malaiyalis* treatment of persons 
suffering from, 127; deaths during the 
great famine from, 192; statistics of, 197, 
Smarta Choliyas, 311. 

Sm&rtas, 311. 

Smith, Captain Joseph, 09, 293. 

Smith, Captain Riohard, 70, 271, 315, 
Snipe shooting, 25. 

Soap, 171,172,174,177. 

Soils, 11, 220. 

Sokkar, 280, 284. 

Solid measures, 178. 

S6mtir, 34, 270 note. 

South Arcot district, northern bouniary 
of Trichiuopoly district, 1; mouth of 
the Coleroon near, 6; bounded by the 
Northern Vell&r river, 9; cretaceous 
rocks of, 15 ; exports to, 23, 162,172. 
South Indian Bailway, 158, 188, 2G4, 327. 
Square measures, 179. 

Sriniv&sanalltir, 289. 

Srirhmasamudram, 287, 


Srirangam island, position of, 6; Aiyar 
mouth near the head of, 8; military 
operations in, 64 to 71 passim; mode of 
formation of, 143; bridges in, 181- 
flood damages in, 195. < J 

Srirangam temple, workmen drowned 
while building, 7; oattle fair during 
festival in, 22 ; inscriptions in, 45,49 . 
covered by Pandyas with gold, 46; 
improved by Visvanatha N&yakkan, 
51; pilgrim roads to, 51; sanctity of, 
91; Tengalai-Yadagalai disputes in, 
92; thousand-pillared mantapam in, 
106 5 its sanotity recognized by the 
Malaiyalis, 125, 126; cholera during 
festival in, 197; theft of jewels from, 
313; described,319. 

Srirangam town, tanning in, 23, 172; 
Hoysala Ballalas established themselves 
neai’, 45, 46 ; Chdra king marches to, 
46; early Danish missionaries in, 76; 
painting in, 169 ; carving in, 170; dolls 
made in, 170 ; musical instruments 
made in, 170; basket-work in, 171; 
bangles made in, 174; printing in, 176; 
municipality, 181, 261; compulsory 

vaccination in, 198; elephantiasis in, 
199; hospital in, 200, 201; school in, 
204 ; liquor shop in, 248; district 
munsif in, 250; bench court in, 251; 
described, 319. 

Srivallabha, 39. 

Stamps, 249, 366. 

Stanley, Lieutenant, 275. 

Sthala purdna of Srirangam, 321, 322. 

Stick-lac, 163,164, 174. 

Stoliczka, Dr. F., 15, 

Stone, 170,177. 

Stones, magical, 310. 

Straits Settlements, 159, ICO, 162,165,167. 

Strychnos, 154. 

Sub-jails, 259. 

Sub-judge, 250. 

Sub-j egistrars, 367. 

Subrahmanya temple, 374. 

Suohindram, 34. 

Sudarm&ns, 108. 

Stidras, 81. 

Sugar-cane, 132,137. 

Sugar-loaf Book, 67, 330-333. 

Sugriva, 4. 

Sullivan, Mr., 71. 

Snltan Saiyad Bdbayya Natliar Sli&h, 338. 

Sultanpef, 300. 

Sumatra, 173. 

Sundakkay,288. 

Suudara-P&ndya, 38. 

Superstitions, 23, 86, 127,142. 

Sdra, 2P0. 

Sdramangalam, 247. 

Survey and settlement, in Chdla times, 
42, 47 ; in early British period, 216,218, 
219 ; existing, 226 ; of Kardr taluk, 232; 
in N&makkal taluk, 234; of inam villages 
239,240 ? of Pudukk<5ttai State, 365, 
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Tadamp5ttai-Pa!uvdr, 159, 343. 

Tadigaipadi, 36. 

Tagara seeds, 163, 104. 

Takkolam, 34. 

Tdlai plants, 4. 

Talaimalni hills, 2, 5, 13, 291. 

Talaiyaris, 241, 259. 

Talakdd, 36. 

Talakka Uralis, 112. 

Talakkodi, 162. 

Talavakkara Choliyas, 811. 

Taligai river, 8. 

Talikdta, battle of, 52. 

Taludur, 301. 

Taluk boards, 260. 

Taluks, 1, 

Tamarind, trees, 19, 20, 154,155 ; fruits, 
163, 177. 

Tambapanini. 27. 

Tambrapani, 27. 

Tambrapami river, 50. 

Tamburas, 170. 

Tamil, 73, 78. 

Tamilkaiar XJppiliyans, 115. 

T&nanaba-nadu Valaiyans, 114. 

TandalJcarans, 241. 

T&nddni, 275, 

Tangaohi Amman, 290. 

Tanjore district, boundary of Trichinopoly 
district, 1; buffaloes exported to, 22; 
hides and skins sent to, 23; Yalaiyans 
in, 114; Vallambans in, 119; silk 
cloths imported from, 157; trade in 
cloths with, 159; carpets sent to, 162 ; 
mats and kdrai grass imparted from, 
163; stone articles exported to, 170; 
oil sent to, 172; kayittu Jc6l used in, 
178; protection from famine due to, 
393, 

Tanjore State, 'Nayakkan rulers of, 51, 

53; Musalmans levy tribute from, 54 ; 
conquered by Musalmans, 56; extinc¬ 
tion of the Kiyakkan dynasty of, 57; 
independent of Trichinopoly, 58; 
Mar&iha power in, 59; Zulfikar Khin 
exacts tribute from, 60; Muhammad 
Ali gets aid from, 64, 65 ? plundered by 
Chanda Sahib, 64; success of the 
armies of, 66; Lawrence aided by the 
Baja of, 67; Baja cuts short the 
supplies to the English, 68 j present to j 
Srirangam hospital by the Princess of, i 
202 . # ! 

Tanjore temple, bull in, 17; built by i 
B&jaraja I, 37 ; temple at Oangaikonda | 
Cholapuram similar in design to, | 
38, 347; Lalgndi temple similar 

to, 312; and Tirumalav&di temple, 
850. 


Tanjore town, Chola capital, 34, 38, 328, 
347; captured by Bashtrakdtas, 34; 
burnt by the Pandyas, 45 ; taken by 
the Musalmans, 56, 61; Lully’s advance 
against, 69; Schwartz removes himself 
to, 76; supply of fuel to, 156; weaving 
methods in, 160; painting in, 169 ; pith 
models made in, 169; granite sent to, 
182; railway from, 183; arrack ware¬ 
house at, 247 ; pensioned kdvalgdrs in, 
256 note; Turaiyur poligar retired to, 
294; poligars of Ariyaldr and TJdaiyar- 
palaiyam fled to, 345; Ensign Allan 
retreated to, 352; Collector of, 359; 
road from Pndukkdttai to, 363. 

Tanks, 148, 193,194. 

Tanning, 23,172,177, 325. 

Tape, 161. 

Taram faisal , 365. 

Taram Jcammi, 234. 

Tatak6, 373. 

TattayyangarpSttai, iron ores near, 13 ; 
weaving at, 158,159,160; special magis¬ 
trate at, 251; union, 260 j described, 
300. 

Tattooing, 84, 120,127. 

Taylor’s Catalogues of Oriental Mss., 50. 

Tayuman (Chola king), 340 note, 

Tayumanavar, 340. 

Teak, 154,155. 

Technical schools, 203, 204. 

Telugu, 73,78,121. 

Teiungupatti, 171. 

Tembaranadu, 225. 

Temj&rature, 10, 196,355. 

Tenai, 139,141. 

Tengalai Yaishnavas, Smartas resembling, 
311, 324. 

Tennlir, 207. 

Tenparanidu village, 3. 

Tenures in Pndukkdttai State, 365. 

Teppakulam at Trichinopoly, 208, 827, 
333, 335, 336. 

Terani, 18. 

Terkitti nddu Kalians, 107. 

Terminalia Chebula, 154, 163. 

Terminalia paniculata, 154. 

Terminalia tomentosa, 154. 

Textile industries, 157* 163. 

Tiberius Caesar, 270. 

Tiles, 363. 

Tillaistanam, 33 note. 

Time, measures of, 179. 

Timma Baya'(Gajapati), 344. 

Tinnevelly district, ICO, 120, 159,175. 

Tippanjal, 117. 

Tipu Sultan, wars with, 71; treasonable 
correspondence with Muhammad Ali, 
72; converts to Islam made by, 78; 
assessments in Karur increased by, 233; 
renting system of, 234; mam tenure 
disturbed by, 240; temples destroyed 
by, 294, 307. 

Tirampalaiyam, 106. 

Tirvtchchindppalli) 2, 
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Tiruchendurai, 325. 

Tirugndna Sambandhar, 31, 325. 
Tirugdkarnam, 355, 373. 

Tiru-x-dngiraalai, 290. 

Tirukkalikkunram, 34. 

Tirukk&mhiliyiir, 281. 

Tirukkattuppalli, 45. 

Tirukkdyiltir, 109. 

Tirukdranam, 168. 

Tirumala of Vijayanagar, 279. 

Tirumala Ndyakkan, rule of, 52; palace 
of, 253, 337; aided by the Kadav&r 
poligar, 279 ; his grant to Kapilamalai 
temple, 297; changed hia capital to 
Madura, 329. 

Tirumalai, 357. 

Tirumalai Tondaim6n, 357. 
Tirnmalain&masamudrain, 299. 
Tirumalavadi, 350. 

Tirumananjdri, 373. 

Tirumangai Alvar, 373. 

Tirumangalam, 168, 309. 

Tirmnanjana Pandarams, 284. 

Tiruman&r, 181. 

Tirutnayara taluk, 364. 

Tirumayam town, 274, 373. 
Tirunarayanapnram, 289. 

Tirup&latturai, 325. 

Tirupati, 275, 357. 

Tiruppal&ttnraj, 48, 49, 91, 325. 
Tiruppangili, 18, 289. 

Tiruppattdr, 290. 

Tiruppayar, 302. 

Tiruppirambiyam, 33 note. 

Tiruppukal, 374. * 

Tiru-ssila-palli, 2. 

Tiruttalaydr, 290. 

Tiruttavatturai, 312. 

Tiruvadi, 46 note, 66. 

Tiruv&di, grant of Kulottunga I at, 42 ; 
wood-oa.rving at, 170; arrack ddpdfc at, 
247 note; saint of, 326; god brought 
from, 350. 

Tiruvallam, 34. 

Tiruvanaikkaval, 262, 319, 322, 
Tiruvanilai, 273. 

Tiruvann&malai, 20, 21, 323 note. 
Tiruvappdr, 363, 373. 

Tiravarankulam, 354, 373, 

Tiruvellarai, 325. 

Tirnvengavisal, 363. 

Tiruvengimalai, 279, 281, 290. 
Tiruverumbdr, 183, 312, 326, 331. 
Tirvaipattu land, 365. 

Tittakudi, 247 note. 

Tobacco, 177, 363. 

Toddy, 248. 

Tdgamalai, 171, 258, 277. 

Tolayanattam, 14. 

Tolls, 181,866. 

Tondaim&n Illaindiraiyan, 30. 
Tondaimandalam, districts included in, SO? 
taken by Aditya I, 33 ; conquered by 
the Bashtrakutas, 34. j and reconquered 
by Aditya II, 35 j independence of the 


feudatory chiefs of, 44; Pandya inscrip¬ 
tions in, 48; conquered by the Musal- 
mans, 48. 

Tondaimandalam Mudalis, 100. 

Tondaim&nB, side with Muhammad Ali in 
the Carnatic War, 64; the French make 
an incursion into the country of, 68 j 
account of, 356 to 361 passim ; ancestral 
home of, 370; their former place of 
coronation, 371. 

Tondamana, 350. 

Tondi, 184. 

Topimalai, 5. 

Toramangalam, 302. 

Tofcemism, 103. 

T6ttam land, 139, 140, 212 note. 

Tottivadi reserve, 154, 

Tdctiyam, 22, 89, 286, 290. 

Tdttiyans, their relations with Musalmans, 
79 ; prefer round houses, 81; dress of, 
83 ; tattooing among, 84 j eschew alco¬ 
hol, 85 ; bull-baiting of, 86 j black arts 
practised by, 87; their caste goddess, 
91; caste panchayats,93 notes; marriage 
customs, 95, 96 ; funeral ceremonies, 
98 not©; and social position, 103, 109, 

> 114 ; their part in purificatory ceremo¬ 

nies, 113, 119; described, 121; connec¬ 
tion of Malaiyalis with, 124; crystals 
cut and polished by one of, 169; their 
goddess at Kfrandr, 287; caste of 
lluppdr zamindar, 310. 

Tdttiyappatti, 300. 

Towns, 1. 

Trade, 28,157 to 177 passim, 363. 

Training schools, 203, 204. 

Tramways, 186. 

Tranquebar, Mib&ion, 76, 77, 

Transit duties, 42, 47. 

Trap dykes, 14,18. 

Travancore hills, 7. 

Travanoore State, Kuldttunga I garrison¬ 
ed the border of, 42, 43; aggressive 
attitude of th.8 king of, 49; humbled 
by Achyuta of Vijayanagar, 50; invaded 
by Vitthala Raja, 50 f attacked by 
Mtisalmans, 61. 

Travellers* bungalows, 185. 

Trichinopoly marble, 16, 19. 

Triohinopoly Rock, 264, 326, 327, 339. 

Trichinopoly rooks, 16. 

Triohinopoly taluk, 309. 

Triohinopoly town, origin of name, 2; 
Cauvery river bifurcates near, 6; 
Mamundiyar river falls near, 8; temper¬ 
ature recorded in, 10; tanning in, 23; 
inscriptions in, 31, 33 note, 48, 49; 
Musalmau kings in, 46, 48; Ohdla 

princes near, 47; fort obtained and 
improved by Visvan&tha Nayakkan, 
51; Tirumala strengthens the fortifica¬ 
tions of, 53; capital of the Nayakkaus 
removed to, 56 ,• attacked by Musal¬ 
mans, 66, 57; besieged by the Marat- 
has, 59; Zulfikar Khan exacts tribute 
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from, 60; Chanda Sahib strengthens j Turaiynr town, cattle fair at, 22; iM 


the fortification* of, 62; attacked by 
the Marathas, 63; first siege of, 64; 
English advance to, 65; second siege cf, 
66 j third siege of, 70; attacked by 
Tipu, 71; settlement of The Madura 
Mission at, 74; not visited by St. 
Francis Xavier, 74; episcopal residence 
at, 75; cathedral in the cantonment 
at, 75; schools in, 75, 203, 204; work 
of Schwartz in, 76; Danish Missionaries 
in, 76 ; Roman Catholic Mission in, 75, 
76; S.P.Gr. Mission in, 77; Wesleyan 
Mission in, 78; punitive police posted 
in, 70; mosque in, 80; disputes during 
Kamandi festival in, 85; rock temple 
in, PI; manure used near, 142 ; Muni¬ 
cipality, 156, 181, 261, 262, 263 to 267; 
fuel ddpdts, 156 ; weaving in, 157, 158; 
embroidery in, 161; dyeing in, 163, 
164; cloth-dyeing and chintz-stamping 
in, 165; brass vessels made in, 167; 
rubies sent to, 169; painting in, 169; 
pith models made in, 169; dolls made 
in, 170; iron oil-presses in, 171; tanne¬ 
ries in, 172; cheroots made in, 173; 
shoe-making in, 173; bangles made in, 
174; »oap made in, 174; cotton press¬ 
ing in, 176; printing presses in, 176; 
liquid measures in, 178 ; roads from, 
180 ; boats plying in rivers broken up 
at, 183; railway-stations in, 183, 1S4; 
South Indian Railway head-quarters 
at, 184; proposed railway to Pudnk- 
kotta» from, 184; devastations near, 
188; floods in, 193,194; temperature 
of, 196; cholera in, 197; compulsory 
vaccination in, 198; elephantiasis in, 
199; hospital at, 200; prices at, 221; 
deputy i&hsildar at, 243; divisional 
officer at, 243; arrack wnre-honse at, 
* 247; liquor shops at, 248; salt inspec¬ 
tors in, 249; courts in, 250; can¬ 
tonment magistrate in, 251; bench 
court in, 251; sab-registrar in, 251; 
kavaZ system in, 257; theft in the club 
in, 257; proprietors of K&ttupputtnr 
mitta live in, 287; described, 326-341; 
Pudnkkottai cooler than, 356; fort and 
temple built with the ruins of Koduni- 
baldr, 374. 

Trichinopoly-Tirukkoyildr railway, 13, 
184, 185. 

Trisira, 2, 326, 339. 

TrisirapaUi, 2. 

Tulukka 3$acbiy4r, 322. 

Tuluva dynasty, 49. 

Tuluva Yellalans, 100,101. 

Tungabhadra river, 39, 40, 41, 48. 

Tupyukkuli, 254, 256. 

Turd, 167. 

Turaiynr estate, 237, 291-295. 

Turaiyfir poligar, 255, 345. 

Turaiynr taluk, 210. 


animals near, 24; caste disputes ib t 93; 
paddy cultivation near, 133, 134; dry 
crops grown on wet land near, 134; 
weaving at, 158; market at, 176; road 
through, 180,182; deputy tabaildar at, 
243; liqnor shop at, 248; union, 260; 
described, 291. 

Turaiynr valley, 4. 

Turaiynr village (Trichinopoly taluk), 341. 
Turmeric, 132, 137. 

I Tuvagudi, 256 note. 

Tuvarankurichi, 167, 277. 

| Tuyya, 328. 
j Tyaga Drug, 70. 

j U 

| Ucchani grant, 357 note, 
j Uchipillaiyarkovil, 339. 

| Udaiyans, 95 note, 96 note, 108, 110. 

| Udaiyar Nayinar, 344. 
i Udaiyarpalaiyam estate, 69, 237, 294, 350. 

! Udaiyarpalaiyam poligar, 255, 293, 345, 
346. 

I Udaiyarpalaiyam taluk, 210, 343. 
Udaiyarpalaiyam town, cotton-wea\ ing in, 
159; carpet manufacture in, 161; shoe- 
| making in, 173; road through, 180,182; 
j rainfall in, 188; union, 260; described, 
j 55G. 

! Udambiyam, 77. 
i Udayanattam, 156, 343. 
i Udayendiram grants, 34. 
j Uduvatti sticks, 173. 

Ugranarasimham, 278. 
j Ujjain, 29 note. 

Ukkal, 35 note. 

Ulkudis, 212. 

Ullalapuram range, 14. 

! Uliar, 143, 144. 

TTlnattu Uppiliyans, 115. 

| umaiyan, 274, 373. 
j Umayapuram, 288. 

! Unions, 199, 260. 
i XJnjil tree, 154. 
j Unniyur, 286. 
j Uppar stream, 149,181,182. 

! Upper anient, fisb affected by j 25; irriga- 
| tion from, 143, 144; bridge carried by, 

| 181; railway-station near, 183; pro- 

; posal to supply Ponn^ri tank from, 
i 348. 

| Upper Gondwana rocks, 14. 
j Upper secondary schools, 203, 204. 

Uppidamangalam, 22, 94,176,275. 
j Uppiliyans, tattooing among, 84; caste 
j god of, 91; marriage customs of, 94 j 
bottu used by, 97 note; funeral cere- 
1 monies of, 98 note; social position of, 
j 106, 109, 114, 128: described, 115; 
saltpetre industry in the hands of, 246. 
Uppiliyapuram, 170, 286. 

Uppu-kachara Uppiliyans, 115. 

Ur sevagans, 241. 
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TJraiydr, Chola capital, 27, 30, 49, 328; 
bunft by the Pandyas, 45, 340 note; 
weaving at, 157, 158; carpet manufac¬ 
ture at, 161 ; mats made at, 162, 163; 
cloth-dyeing and chintz-stamping at, 
165; silver-work in, 168 ; stone-polish¬ 
ing at, 170; school in, 208; water- 
supply to, 265; dispensary at, 266; 
market at, 266; incarnation of a saint 
at, 326 j industries of, 327, 328 ; suburb 
of Trichinopoly, 327 ; troops moved to, 
336; destroyed, 339; desert track to 
Madura from, 355. 

Uralis, dress of, 83; ornaments of, 83; 
tattooing among, 84; hunting of, 86$ 
caste panchayats among, 93 note; 
marriage customs of, 96 ; funeral cere¬ 
monies of, 9S note; social position of, 
106, 107, 114, 115; described, 112; 
crime of, 252; black-mail levied by, 
254. 

XJrimbaikkarans, 123. 

iTrudaiyampatti, 297. 

TJai pulu, 136. 

XJai titital, 136. 

TJailai tree, 154. 

■frttatnr village, sanctity of the Nandiyar 
in, 9 ; cretaceous l'ocks near, 14, 15,17 ; 
gypsum found at, 18; phosphatio 
nodnles near, 18; operations during the 
Carnatic war in, 64, 65, 66, 70, 304; 
Uttunattu Vellalans found near, 101; 
plunder of the country round? 293; 
described, 305 ; French attack on, 318; 
Ariyalur poligar appointed chief of the 

. country round, 344. 

Uttunattu Vellalans, 100, 101, 307. 

Uyyakondan channel, Mamundiyar river 
falls into, 8 ; its head-sluice referred to 
in a grant of Kuldfctunga III, 47, 314 ; 
floods in, 148,193, 194; situation of the 
head sluice ot, 313. 

Uyyakondan-tirumalai, 67, 333, 341. 


V 


Vaccination, 198, 370. 
Vadamalaipatti, 300. 
Yadamas, 324. 

Vadanar&yana tree, 20, 141, 
Vadasdri uralis, 112, 
Vadatarai tree, 154. 
Yadavagudi surplus, 144,145. 
V&davar channel, 182. 

V&gai tree, 154,155. 
Vaiganallfir, 280. 

Vaira Pernmal, 285. 

Vaifctdr, 18,174, 363. 
Yaiyampatti, 183. 

Vajra, 29. 


Valaiyans, dress of, 83 ; tattooing among, 
84; punishment for unchastity among, 
94; marriage customs of, 95, 96 ; allied 
to Muttiriyans, 106; social position of, 
106,107, 115; described, 114; crime of, 
252, 369 ; their strength in Pudukkdttai 
State, 360, 362. 

Valanadu, 174, 175, 277. 

Valappdr, 125. 

Valavandi, 296. 

Valavandiyar river, 182. 

Yali, 307. 

Validiyur, 1*67, 309. 

Valikandapuram taluk, 210, 212. 

Valikandapuram village, magnesia found 
at, 18 ; fighting near, 64, 303 ; Udaiyan 
sub division from, 109 ; described, 307. 

Valkdttai Mara vans, 120. 

Vallabhas, 40. 

Yallam, 51, 56,169. 

Yallambans, dress of, 83; ornaments of, 
83, 84; tattooing among, 84; food of, 
84; marriage customs of, 96; social 
position of, 107, 109; described, 119; 
in Pudukk<5ttai State, 362. 

Vallamtdtta Vellalans, 119. 

Yallavati Kamakshi Nayakkan, 310. 

Valluva Paraiyans, 131. 

Valu Tottiyans, 122. 

Valuvadi Valaiyans, 114. 

Yanadirayanpattanam, 159, 343. 

Yandamalai-Rangamalax forest reserve. 
154. 

Vangaru Tirumala, 60, 61, 62, 63, 292. 

Vaniyans, 171. 

Yanniya Valaiyans, 114. 

Vanniyans, 110. 

Van-payir, 212 note. 

Varadarajapuram, 288. 

Varagu, straw of, 80 ; cultivation of, 139, 
140; husk of, IT'S ; price of, 221. 

Yaraguna Pandya, 33 note. 

Varappattu, 365. 

Vassal dr, 300. 

Vatanr&ldsvarar, 349. 

Vattangi wood, 169. 

Vaitardyasams , 241. 

Yawaneri-agraharam, 310. 

Vayalpayaru,) 134, 136. 

Vayirlgaram, 42. 

Vayttalai Gddaldr, 309. 

Vddans, 123, 124. 

Vdkili Tdttiyans, 95 note. 

Vdlanindu chieftains, 44 note. 

Vellddu, 23. 

Yellalans, food of, 84; age of the bride¬ 
groom among, 94; prohibit widow re¬ 
marriage, 95 note ; burn their dead, 98 5 
describee!, 100; social position of, 106, 
107, 109, 111, 112, 118; carpet manu¬ 
facture of, 161; oloth-dyeing and 
chintz-stamping of, 165 •, pith models 
made by, 169; Kuravans resemble, 
254; Ratnagiri temple held sacred by 
the Malai-kanda section of, 285. 
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Vellilapatti, 13. 

Vellamarudu tree, 154. 

VeUantangi Amman) 303. 

Y ellandr, 80. 

Vellar river, northern, described, 9; 
cretaceous rocks near, 15; irrigation 
from, 143, 146,147, 220. 

Vellar river, southern, described, 9 j 
boundary of the Chola kingdom, 28; 
irrigation from, 348, 362; referred to 
in old Tamil poems, 356 ; Pudukkdttai 
town in the valley of, 37l, 

Yellimalai, 5. 

Vellore, 52. 

Velldr, 288. 

V61ukurichi, 14. 

V61dr (Musiri taluk), 286. 

V6ldr (Namakkal taluk), 260, 300. 

V&L&r (Trichinopoly taluk), 342. 

Velvelam tree, 154. 

Y5ma Reddi, 292. 

Vembddam bark, 165. 

Vembu tree, 154. 

Vengai, 41. 

Vengai tree, 154. 

Yengampatti, 168, 171, 280. 

Vengandr, 308. 

Yengarai, 260, 300. 

Vengi, 36, 39 to 42 passim, 44 note. 
Venjaman Gddal&r, 275. 

Venkaji, 58,189. 

Venkata, Turaiyur family god and name, 
292. 

Yenkataramadas Nayudn, Dfwan Bahadur, 
364. 

Venkatramanasvami, 287. 

Venkayya, Rai Bahadur, Y., 29 note. 
Yenmani, 109. 

Vennadu village, 3, 225. 

Vennamalai, 275. 

Vennar, 182. 

Yennil, 29. 

Ventilago Madraspatana, 165. 

Vepam tree, 154. 

Yeppentattai river, 182. 

Vdppdr (Perarabaldr taluk), 18, 308. 
Veppur (South Arcot district), 252. 
Veterinary dispensary, 266. 
Vdttfumangalam, 276, 

Vettiydns, 241. 

Vettiyarvettu, 350. 

Yettnkatti taluk, 211. 

Vdttuvans, 252. 

Vettnvattalai, 313. 

Yibhishana, 322, 340. 

Vijaya, 360. 

Yijaya Nripatunga Vikramavarman, 33. 
Vijaya Raghava Nayakkan, 370. 

Yijaya Baghrm4tha Pallavarayar Dorai 
Baja, M.R.Ry., 364. 

Vijaya Raghunatha Raya, 372. 

Yijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman, 360. 
Yijaya Banga Chokkanatha Nayakkan, 
60, 318, 321. 

Vijaya Venkatachala Beddi, 292. 


Vijayaditya YII, 40. 

Vijayalaya, 33, 328, 340 note. 

Yijayanagar kingdom, rale in the district 
of, 48-50; downfall of, 52; revenue 
system of, 210; image brought from, 
318; its connection with Trichinopoly 
town, 328; Ariyalur poligar subordinate 
to, 344. 

Vikrama Chdla, 42, 44. 

Vikramaditya II, 32. 

Vikramaditya YI, 39,41, 42. 

Vikramam, 80. 

Yikramapura, 315, 316. 

Yikritfsvara, 275. 

Yilamattfir; 302. 

Vilandai, 174. 

Vilangudi, 18. 

Village administration, 37,47. 

Village cess, 241. 

Village establishments, 240. 

Village munsifs, 250. 

Villages, 81. 

ViUai wafers, 173. 

Vimaladitya, 36,40. 

Vira an ayakkanpalaiy am, 106. 

Yinas, 170. 

Vini rock, 279. 

Vira Narasimha Raya, 351* 

Vira Pandya, 35. 

Vira Rajdndra D6va, 39, 42, 43. 

Yira Ramanatha D4va, 46,315. 

Yira 5<5m5svara, 45, 284, 315, 316. 

Yira Tdttiyan, 292. 

Vira Vanniyan, 110. 

Yirabhadra, 290, 

Virag&lfir, 75. 

Vir&handr, 168. 

Yirakaran, 122. 

Virakdralan, 38. 

Yirak^sarin, 39. 

Yirali uralis, 112. 

Yirdlimalaij 363, 373. 

Yiramalai hill, 153. 

Yiramati, 122. 

Yiranam tank, 182. 

Virappa Nayakkan, 345, 

Yirasuli, 89. 

Virata, 302. 

Yiratapuram, 302. 

Yirudnpatti, 176, 

Virdpaksha, 48, 348. 

Yisanganattu Kalians, 107> 368. 
Visdrippukdrans, 255. 

Visvanatba Nayakkan, rale of, 51; Kada- 
vdr palaiyam created by, 270; teppa- 
Jculam constructed by, 327; fortifi¬ 
cations of Trichinopoly improved by, 
329; Ariyaldr poligar subordinate to, 344. 
Yisvanathapnram, 289, 

Vital statistics, 196-199, 382. 

Vitthala Raja, 50. 

Volcondah, 64, 303, 307. 

Voluntary irrigation cess, 146. 
Yondipilikkarans, 111. 

Vows, 4, 90, 91, 318. 
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w 

Walhouse, Hr. M. J., 308, S48 note. 
Wallace, Mr., 210, 212 note, 214, 21G. 
Wandiwash, 70. 

Waterfall, 4. 

Water-lifts, 148. 

Water-supply, 197, 201, 262, 204. 

Wax, 166,167,168. 

Wearing, 157-363, 204. 

Webster, Mr. 35. F., 330. 

Weights and measures, 177, 209. 

Wells, 148, 180, 2G2, 349. 

Wenlook, Lord, 360. 

Wesleyan Mission, 78, 272, 327, 337. 

Wet cultivation, 132-139. 

Wheat, 139. 

Whiteside, Mr. W< S., 336, 

Widows, dress of, 82 ; ornaitumts of, 83, 
84 j re-marriage of, among Konga 
Vell&lans, 104; Muttiriyans, 100; 
Kalians 107; Udaiyans, 109; Pallis, 
111; tlralis, 112; Valaiyans, 115; 
Uppiliyans, 116; Reddis, 118; Vallam- 
ba.ns, 119; Maravans, 121; Tdttiyans, 
123; Pallans, 130; Paraiyans, 131. 
Wilks, Col., 60, 61, 303, 352 
Winds, 10. 

Witohcraft, 121. 


Woddahs, 141. 

Wolves, 24. 

Wood, Col., 299. 

Wood-carving, 170. 

Working plans (for forests), 155. 
Workshops, 176. 

Wrightia tinctoria , 154. 


X 

Xavier, St. Francis, 74. 

Y 

Yaman, temple to, 290. 
Yollamma, 91, 118. 

Yellow gram, 139,141. 
Y6hir Yellalans, 100,101, 
Ytfndals, 362. 

Yorrama Peddi, 292. 

Z 

Zamindaris, 234, 237. 

Zfjpti P&nrlamangalam, 300* 
Zinc, 168, 175. 

Zizyphus glabrata, 154. 
Zuliikai* Khan, 60. 





